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ULSTER  AND  IRELAND. 

Irish  Protestantism  remains,  at  least  in  its  pulpits  and  politics, 
as  distinctively  a  belligerent  creed  as  when  it  first  came  to 
Ireland  at  the  point  of  a  Tudor  sword. 

For  long  it  stood  entrenched  the  Church  of  an  alien  aristo¬ 
cracy,  holding  as  the  first  article  of  establishment  the  right  to 
regard  Ireland  as  an  appanage  of  conquest,  with  title-deeds 
depending,  like  those  of  Islam,  on  the  sword  of  the  Lord ;  and  in 
both  cases,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  victims  of  the  invasion 
were  Christian  populations.  Even  to-day,  when  so  much  else  has 
slipped  from  its  control,  the  Church  cannot  in  its  prayers  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State  divest  itself  of  the  phraseology  of  conquest. 

Irish  Churchmen  appeal  every  Sunday  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
“that  he  may  wield  the  sword  committed  into  his  hand  ” — in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  that  it  is  a  Protestant  and  Unionist  sword. 

The  Mussulman  invaders  of  Eastern  Europe  were,  however, 
much  less  capable  men  and  less  efficient  dominators  than  their 
Protestant  prototypes  of  the  West.  The  Turk  remained  to  the 
end  a  foreigner,  and  left  the  conquered  races  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religion  and  their  languages,  along  with  much  else  that 
maintained  a  vivid  national  consciousness  vigorous  enough  to 
finally  oust  the  Conqueror  by  an  appeal  to  that  very  sword  on 
which  he  based  his  title.  The  “Protestant  Bashaws  of  the  West” 
(as  Lecky,  in  a  flash  of  inspired  sarcasm,  termed  them),  while 
their  point  of  view  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  invaders  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  were  much  abler  than  the  Turk,  drawn 
as  they  were  from  the  most  far-seeing  people  in  Christendom. 
They  perceived  that  a  conquest  such  as  theirs  to  endure  must  aim 
at  the  freedom  of  mind,  no  less  than  at  the  freeholds  of  the  con¬ 
quered.  The  Irish  Christians,  unlike  their  Eastern  co-sufferers, 
were  attacked  not  only  in  their  lands  and  their  Church ;  their 
laws,  their  customs,  their  very  music,  above  all  their  language, 
and  the  literature  that  attached  them  to  the  past  of  their  country 
were  proscribed  with  equal  penalties. 
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It  was  no  less  a  crime  to  be  “a  mere  Irishman”  than  to  be  a 
Catholic.  The  terms  were,  indeed,  synonymous. 

Unlike  the  Eastern  Christians  beset  by  Islam,  those  of  the 
West  had  no  Balkan  fastnesses,  no  Black  Mountain,  no  strong¬ 
hold  of  freedom  to  share  with  the  Eagle  whence,  as  from  an  eyrie 
the  unforgetting  mind  might  again  sweep  down  upon  the  plain  to 
inspire  ever  to  fresh  struggle  the  heart  and  arm  of  a  dispossessed 
people.  The  Munster  Christian  was  less  happy  than  his  Mace¬ 
donian  fellow.  His  land  was  smaller,  its  fertility  greater,  its 
climate  soft  and  winning,  and  its  gracious  character  was  imprinted 
on  his  own.  It  offered  no  refuge  of  retreat  wherein  an  uncon¬ 
quered  remnant  might  find  a  sure  foothold  for  freemen  with  arms 
still  in  the  hand.  The  struggle  was  not,  indeed,  abandoned  with¬ 
out  an  effort,  but  the  final  overthrow  on  the  plain  of  Aughrim  left 
Ireland  beaten  to  the  dust.  All  she  held  dear  w^as  reft  from  her, 
and  the  long  night  of  the  Penal  Days,  as  dark  as  was  the  “Turkish 
Night  ”  to  the  defeated  Balkan  Christians,  settled  down  u^wn 
the  land.  Moreover,  in  a  fight  of  this  kind  the  Irishman  was 
temperamentally  unfitted  to  deal  with  his  conquerors  as  were  the 
Christians  of  the  East  wdth  theirs. 

As  a  late  Lord  Carnarvon  once  put  it — “the  problem  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  that  while  the  Turk  is  wholly  an  Asiatic,  the 
Christians  are  only  half  Christian.”  They  gave  their  foe  back 
blow  for  blow,  and  nursed  a  deadly  veng^nce  in  their  hearts  at 
w'ar  with  every  precept  of  the  faith  they  professed. 

No  man  could  say  the  Irish  were  only  half  Christian.  Possibly 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  they  w^ere  those  in  whom  the  precepts 
of  their  religion  had  the  strongest  hold.  Their  faith  taught  them 
the  duty  of  forgiveness  and  self-sacrifice,  and  despite  the  frailty 
of  human  effort,  as  a  people  they  have  probably  given  the  most 
enduring  example  of  constancy  to  the  principles  their  Church 
enjoined  as  the  rule  of  life  and  conduct.  They  met  oppression 
wdth  the  folded  arms,  not  of  despair,  but  of  resignation,  and  in 
the  end  they  won  by  the  very  quality  that  seemed  to  have  lost 
them  all. 

But,  even  as  in  this  they  differed  so  much  from  the  Eastern 
Christians,  so  their  oppressors  differed  so  greatly  from  the  Turk 
that  the  analogy,  w'hile  it  offers  many  striking  parallels  to  the 
student  of  history,  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  English 
jwssessed,  moreover,  a  quality  that  has  not,  I  think,  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  emphasised  in  their  own  histories,  although  very  apparent 
in  their  rule  over  subjugated  peoples.  They  were  always  better 
than  their  rulers ;  more  liberal  than  their  governments  ;  in  advance 
of  their  own  laws.  Thus,  while  the  Protestant  State  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  Catholic  Ireland  w^as  wholly  bad — abominable  would  not 
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be  too  harsh  a  word  to  apply — the  men  sent  to  Ireland  to  ensure 
the  conquest  were  touched  with  a  frequent  regard  for  the  fallen 
that  in  the  end  was  bound  to  produce  a  Bedell,  a  Molyneux,  a 
Swift,  a  Grattan,  As  the  conqueror  drew  to  the  conquered,  the 
conquest  itself  receded,  and  the  two  peoples  found  they  had  but 
one  country.  An  Irish  nation,  compounded  of  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant,  forgetting  uninspiring  feuds  in  a  growing  common  aim, 
was  a  thing  the  State  could  not  tolerate,  and  so  the  process  of 
re-conquest  had  to  be  again  and  again  attempted  by  methods 
that  of  necessity  changed  with  the  times.  In  1600  massacre 
and  confiscation  it  was  thought  would  Anglicise  the  island.  In 
1800  these  methods  could  not  be  repeated.  The  confiscators  had 
largely  surrendered  to  their  environment.  A  common  national 
life  was  finding  expression  in  a  Parliament  that,  by  law,  was 
restricted  to  one  creed  and  one  class  only.  The  English  planters 
were  again  exemplifying  how  much  better  they  were  than  their 
laws,  and  Ireland  was  again  showing  her  ability  to  nationalise 
all  w'ho  dw’elt  within  her  shores. 

The  danger  this  time  of  a  united  Ireland  could  not  be  overcome 
by  a  fresh  importation  of  foreign  settlers.  The  days  of  invasion 
were  over.  The  State  must  be  maintained  against  the  people  by 
a  wholly  novel  expedient — this  time  one  not  of  invasion,  but  of 
withdrawal.  The  Protestants  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  soften¬ 
ing  influences  of  Irish  national  life,  and  separated  by  an  irre¬ 
vocable  union  with  other  interests  from  all  interest  in  their  own 
country.  In  this  way  alone  it  was  thought  could  the  peril  of 
a  united  Ireland  be  averted.  Since  if  left  to  themselves  Pro¬ 
testant  conqueror  and  Papist  serf  must  clearly  unite  to  form 
one  free  people,  that  could  not  be  controlled  or  exploited  from 
without,  it  was  evident  that  the  political  interest  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants  must  be  transferred  from  their  adopted  country — now, 
indeed,  their  own  land — to  that  wherein  the  State  w'as  resident. 
The  formula  was  a  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  the 
fact  was  a  disunion  of  Irish  Catholic  and  Irish  Protestant  that 
it  was  hoped  might  be  made  eternal.  To  withdraw  the  one  and  a 
half  million  of  Protestants  from  political  life  within  their  owm 
country,  and  to  unite  them  compulsorily  with  the  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  British  Protestants  across  the  sea  would  remove  the 
danger  the  State  perceived  to  its  autocratic  sway  in  Ireland  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  coming  finally  together  in  one  common 
field  of  political  and  national  activity.  Once  that  union  were 
effected  and  oppressor  had  merged  with  oppressed,  Ireland,  it 
was  feared,  would  find  herself  far  too  self-reliant  and  strong 
to  be  exploited  by  the  governing  classes  that  then  made  up  the 
State. 
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The  uDion  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  a  legislative  formula  would  " 

hide  the  true  design  which  was  to  be  the  final  laying  of  that  1 

“haggard  and  haunting  problem,”  the  union  of  Catholic  and  I 
Protestant  in  Ireland.  I 

The  Union  was  conceived,  then,  in  no  pious  aspiration  after  1 

union,  but  in  an  impious  hope  to  make  disunion  perpetual.  The  I 

four  millions  of  Irish  Catholics  thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  giving  3 

expression  to  their  wishes  in  a  common  national  assembly  within  ^ 

their  own  country  could  be  kept  politically  and  socially  apart 
from  the  Protestants,  and  could  be  controlled  by  the  forms  of  a  ^ 

constitution  that  should  rest,  not  on  the  force  of  the  popular  will, 
but  on  the  physical  weight  of  a  foreign  ignorance  that  the  State 
believed  it  might  count  on  to  endure  to  the  end.  In  this,  again, 
as  time  has  shown,  the  English  tjeople  proved  themselves  better 
than  their  rulers.  The  ascendancy  of  the  governing  classes  in 
Ireland,  threatened  with  infringement  and  eventual  disappear-  I 

ance  by  the  coming  together  of  the  peoples,  might  thus  be  assured,  I 

and  the  aristocracy  could  find  in  the  certain  continuance  of  pre-  I 

rogative  and  privilege  threatened  by  an  Irish  Parliament  the  best  I 

reasons  for  its  extinction.  I 

The  loss  of  national  liberty  was  to  be  mitigated  l)y  a  liberal  i 

misuse  of  the  national  purse.  The  public  wealth  of  Ireland  that  I 

a  free  Parliament  would  have  directed  to  national  ends  \vas  i 

largely  retained  by  a  privileged  class  to  be  expended  as  they  ! 

thought  fit  in  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their  depen¬ 
dents.  For  the  rest,  if  any  question  arose  that  these  could  not 
themselves  deal  with  from  the  resources  of  repression  they  con-  ' 
trolled,  the  State  could  always  add  the  public  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  wlrose  population,  knowing  nothing  of  Ireland  and  hard 
j)ut  to  it  to  fight  its  own  battle  with  privilege  and  power  at  home, 
could  not  well  dissent  from  the  use  of  its  forces  by  the  Executive 
in  a  country  it  had  no  knowledge  of  save  through  the  interested 
misrepresentations  of  a  class. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  Irish  Protestants  assented  J 

to  this  scheme.  The  great  mass  of  them  were,  indeed,  strongly  ’ 

opposed  to  it.  Wherever  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  public 
will  the  State  proposal  to  disunite  Ireland  was  rejected  with  ; 
unanimous  scorn.  Public  bodies.  Orange  societies,  corporations 
of  every  trade  and  calling  in  the  Kingdom  protested  against  the 
project. 

The  Irish  people  were  declared  to  be  one  and  indivisible.  The  = 

differences  of  faith  were  held  to  be  no  bar  to  a  common  nationality.  : 

It  was  that  nationality  itself  that  was  threatened  by  the  project  i 

of  the  State  and  the  people,  wherever  they  had  right,  power,  or  | 

means  to  be  heard,  protested  against  a  scheme  of  State  usurpa-  ■’ 
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tion  that  was,  they  asserted,  as  fatal  to  the  future  of  their  country 
as  a  foreign  conquest. 

But  that,  in  truth,  was  the  very  end  in  view. 

A  novernment  that  still  held  itself  to  be  a  Government  of 
invasion,  an  Executive  of  conquest,  met  these  expressions  of 
national  feeling  by  the  methods  of  the  conqueror. 

The  Union  once  effected  in  defiance  of  the  feeling  of  Irish 
Protestants  and  the  national  sentiment  of  Irish  Catholics,  it 
became  of  vital  necessity  to  divide  the  two  irrevocably.  The 
coming  together  of  the  two  peoples,  two  far  more  in  religious 
beliefs  than  in  blood,  the  silent  merging  of  animosities  purposely 
kept  alive  by  the  agents  of  authority,  was  now  a  thing  easier  to 
check  than  when  a  national  Parliament  offered  an  opening  door 
to  combination  and  mutual  understanding.  Just  as  the  sublime 
Porte  found  its  ablest  agents  of  misgovernment  and  extortion 
among  the  intellectuals  of  the.  conquered  communities,  and  relied 
on  Phanariote  statesmen  to  make  good  the  irregularities  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  rule,  so  the  sublime  Porte  of  Downing  Street  called  to 
its  aid  all  that  was  ablest,  and  all  that  was  worst  in  the  natural 
equipment  of  the  Irishman.  Fitzgibbon,  Plunket,  Toler,  Hussey, 
to  name  but  a  few,  all  who  put  personal  gain  or  subsidiary 
interests  above  the  public  welfare  of  their  country,  were  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  authority.  The  Established  Church,  from  the  first 
a  political  organisation,  was  guaranteed  a  perpetual  privileged 
existence  by  a  fundamental  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union.  Pepre- 
sentation  in  the  foreign  Parliament  was  assured  to  its  nominees, 
liandlordism  that  must,  if  left  to  an  Irish  Parliament  to  deal 
with,  have  more  and  more  attuned  to  the  feelings  and  needs  of 
the  Irish  people,  was  divorced  from  all  observance  to  those  who 
supported  it,  and  allied  to  the  governing  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
who  w’ere  pledged  to  its  maintenance  as  an  outwmrk  of  their  own 
authority  and  influence  at  home.  With  the  destruction  of  their 
Parliament  and  the  abstraction  of  their  natural  leaders,  the 
pledging  of  the  Church  and  the  landed  aristocracy  to  an  external 
authority,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  led  to  look  across  the 
water  whence  the  law-making  machinery  had  been  transferred 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  law  and  order  they  had  themselves 
been  prepared  to  share  with  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 
Every  effort  of  the  dispossessed  Catholics  to  claim  a  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  laws  being  now  resisted  by  the  external  law’- 
makers,  it  bec.ame  no  difficult  thing  to  represent  this  popular 
action  as  aimed  at  the  law  itself.  Thus  the  mass  of  Protestants, 
insensibly  no  doubt  at  first,  became  identified  with  the  selfish 
interests  of  those  who  had  betrayed  them,  and  regarded  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  varied  and  growing  Catholic  claims  as  a  duty  they  owed  to 
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the  maintenaoce  of  law  itself.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand 
were  represented  as  assailing  Protestant  institutions  where  in 
truth,  they  were  but  asserting  the  claims  of  the  whole  community 
The  interests  of  State,  of  Church,  of  Law,  and  of  Landlord  rule 
were  now  identical,  and  Protestant  farmers  who  might  have 
questioned,  or  even  attacked  the  last,  were  so  identified  with  the 
former  that  any  union  betw^een  them  and  the  reforming  Catholic 
peasantry  became  well-nigh  impossible.  In  the  days  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  the  Presbyterian  population  of  North-East  Ulster  had 
shown  a  strong  inclination  to  side  with  Catholic  Ireland.  Them¬ 
selves  not  without  grievances  of  their  own,  they  sympathised  with 
the  greater  evils  that  oppressed  the  hulk  of  their  fellow-countrv- 
men.  Having,  then,  no  privileged  position  in  Church  or  State  to 
maintain  by  holding  dowm  the  members  of  another  creed,  they 
w'ere  prepared  to  share  the  Constitution  with  those  who  were 
excluded  altogether  from  its  scope,  even  as  they  themselves  were 
from  many  of  its  higher  benefits. 

To  maintain  the  Union,  therefore,  it  became  essential  to 
identify  Presbyterian  w'ith  Churchman,  and  to  weld  these  two 
differing  elements  of  protest  into  an  irreconcilably  anti-Irish  mass. 
The  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  the  resources  of  Phanariote 
diplomacy  w’ere  never  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  in  the  com¬ 
bination  that  was  eventually  effected  betw^een  the  sturdy 
liberalism  and  generous  simplicity  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterian 
with  the  selfish  greed  and  ferocious  intolerance  of  the  Ascendancy. 
Both  lost  in  the  transaction. 

Those  who  had  flogged  or  hanged  in  1798  an  Antrim  Presby¬ 
terian  with  as  little  compunction  as  a  Wexford  Catholic,  were 
forced  to  forego  a  less  profitable  prejudice  against  a  part  of  the 
Irish  nation  in  order  to  maintain  the  more  lucrative  exclusion  of 
the  great  Catholic  whole. 

To  identify  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  wdth  themselves,  the  State 
and  its  Establishment  in  Ireland  abandoned  an  opposition  to  non¬ 
conformity  which  it  w’as  dangerous  to  assert  and  by  a  mitigation 
of  landlord  obstinacy  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  an 
admission  to  a  minor  share  in  public  office  and  revenue,  it  sought 
to  widen  the  gulf  of  creed  that  separated  the  Presbyterian  farmer 
from  his  Catholic  neighbour.  Widening  social  opportunity 
increased  the  area  of  contact  on  one  side,  wdiile  it  further  narrowed 
on  the  other  the  Presbyterian  outlook  on  the  receding  bulk  of 
Irish  life.  Every  prejudice  was  fostered  and  fomented  through 
channels  of  so-called  public  instruction  in  order  to  de-liberalise  a 
mind  naturally  prone  to  equality. 

The  rectory  captured  the  manse,  and  the  sturdy  sons  of  the 
simpler  faith  were  content  to  see  their  homely  kirk  transformed 
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into  a  chapel-of-ease  for  those  who  despised  it ;  while  the  impreg¬ 
nable  rock  of  Holy  Scripture,  like  the  Zulu  warrior’s  assegai  when 
he  “sees  red,”  became  the  weightiest  missile  of  assault  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  “saw  green”  every  time  Catholic  Ireland 
dared  to  lift  its  battered  head. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Catholic  population,  and  along  with 
it  the  fight  for  emancipation  of  Church  and  land,  were  represented 
as  threats  to  a  Protestant  community  hopelessly  outnumbered  by 
.Tebuzites  and  Perizites.  The  sole  guarantee  for  religious  freedom 
in  Ireland  was  represented  as  being  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 

Every  outrage  committed  by  some  desperate  and  starving 
peasant  in  the  South  or  West  was  represented  as  aimed,  not  at 
an  evil  system  of  Government,  but  at  the  position  of  Protestants 
in  Ireland.  A  tithe  war,  followed  by  a  land  w^ar  of  revolutionary 
scope,  and  of  necessity  wnged  by  a  Catholic  population  against  a 
Protestant  Executive  and  aristocracy,  came  to  be  regarded,  in 
the  absence  of  a  national  assembly,  as  a  war  of  Catholics  against 
Protestants.  Where  sectarian  hatred  had  taken  the  place  of 
national  feeling,  and  public  discussion  w'as  transferred  from  the 
Senate  to  the  Pulpit,  the  fact  was  suppressed,  or  hidden  in  the 
reek  of  bigotry,  that  all  the  crimes  denounced  against  the  Catholic 
Land  Leaguer  in  1880  had  been  previously  committed  by  Pro¬ 
testant  Ulster  fighting  the  same  evil  with  the  same  weapons  for 
the  same  end. 

The  flame  of  the  land  war  that  wrapped  Connaught  and 
Munster  a  century  later  was  but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  fires  of 
incendiarism  that  had  gone  up  from  Ulster  in  1770  when  land¬ 
lordism  there  had  sought  to  deal  with  a  Protestant  tenantry  as 
it  still  dealt  with  its  Catholic  serfs  of  the  south  and  west.  But 
the  hangings,  maimings,  and  murders  of  the  Protestant  tiller 
were  conveniently  covered  from  sight  when  a  Catholic  plough 
drove  the  same  furrow  through  the  same  rank  soil.  In  a  word, 
Protestantism  became  identified  with  the  very  thing  Protestants 
as  Irishmen  had  detested;  and  the  Union  carried,  in  defiance  of 
their  constitutional  opposition,  had  now  by  virtue  of  its  vices 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  Constitution,  to  shield  them  from  a 
people  from  whom  they  had  been  carefully  and  artificially 
separated  throughout  a  century. 

The  spectacle  was  witnessed  as  the  century  advanced  of  a 
Church  not  elsewhere  identified  with  Tjiberal  ideas  in  the  forefront 
of  a  popular  upheaval,  and  of  those  who  were  elsewhere  the 
champions  of  popular  liberties  allied  with  the  forces  of  autocracy, 
and  protesting  that  rather  than  share  the  law-making  power  wdth 
their  fellow-countrymen,  they  preferred  to  be  ruled  through  an 
irresponsible  executive. 
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The  Union  had  too  well  accomplished  the  aim  of  those  who 
planned  it.  It  had  disunited  the  people  of  Ireland  and  ranged 
them  far  apart.  Ascendancy,  indeed,  had  gone,  but  in  the  battle 
to  destroy  it  Protestant  and  Catholic  Irishmen  had  been  so 
skilfully  parted,  and  for  so  long  denied  a  common  meeting  place, 
that  when  at  length  the  latter  won  a  great  fight  for  human 
liberties,  they  found  themselves  widely  severed  from  those  whose 
cause  they  had  also  sustained.  Every  blow  the  Catholic  peasant 
had  struck  at  the  framework  of  irresponsible  tyranny  in  Ireland 
had  been  a  blow  directed  at  a  common  evil ;  but  since  the  latter 
had  arranged  that  its  defence  should  be  entrusted  to  Protestant 
hands,  its  defeat  w^as  at  every  stage  represented  as  a  defeat  of 
Protestant  interests  and  a  triumph  for  the  forces  of  another 
Church. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  a  Union  that  was  to  unite  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain  into  one  people,  we  find  not  only  has  the  Union 
failed  in  this,  its  primary  function,  and  sole  justification  for  the 
means  employed,  but  Unionists  themselves  assure  us  it  has  split 
Ireland  irrevocably  in  two.  Where  it  found  one  Irish  people, 
after  a  hundred  and  twelve  years  of  resolute  effort  it  now  offers  us 
two.  But  the  extraordinary  claim  does  not  end  there.  Because 
it  has  failed  to  achieve  the  union  of  two  kingdoms  intended,  and 
has  accomplished  a  disunion  of  two  peoples  not  intended  (so  we 
were  told),  this  disunion  must  now  be  regarded  as  sacrosanct  and 
maintained  to  the  end  of  time.  Because  under  it  the  peoples  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  stand  still  apart,  while  under  it  the 
people  of  Ireland  itself  have  been  severed  into  “implacable 
enemies,”  we  are  asked  to  regard  this  instrument  of  enmity  as 
the  sole  security  for  what  is  termed  amity  in  Ireland.  A  separa¬ 
tion  of  one  people  into  two  hostile  bodies,  artificially  achieved  in 
the  face  of  nature,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural  law,  and  enforced 
in  defiance  of  reason,  judgment,  and  religion.  A  more  intolerable 
form  of  “amity”  it  is  hard  to  conceive  where  the  semblance  can 
be  maintained  only  by  keeping  the  constituents  carefully  hidden 
from  each  other.  Were  there  no  other  argument  for  Home  Rule 
than  that  its  opponents  select  as  the  chief  objection  to  it,  then 
common  sense,  if  nothing  else,  should  insist  that  Home  Buie  must 
be  tried.  An  internal  disunion  so  conspicuous  based  on  an 
external  union  so  illusory  should  tempt  us  to  reverse  the  process, 
and  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  larger  area  of  good  will  by  first 
assuring  the  smaller  area  of  reconciliation. 

The  main  argument,  then,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  now  offered 
against  Home  Rule  seems,  to  my  Ulster  Irish  mind,  to  constitute 
the  chief  argument  in  its  favour. 


Roger  Casement. 
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“He  (Mr.  Churchill)  invites  in  eloquent  language  agreement  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  proposal  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  apparently  contem¬ 
plates  a  degree  of  mutual  concession,  the  suggestion  of  which  would  have 
excited  ridicule  a  month  ago.  But  the  ideal  underlying  this  portion  of  the 
speech  is  undoubtedly  a  high  one.  Whether  it  is  capable  of  attainment  can 
only  bo  determined  after  full  discussion  of  all  the  complex  issues  involved  by 
men  of  good  will  severally  balancing  the  interests  of  which  they  are  trustees.” 
— Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  at  West  Bromwich,  Friday,  October  10th,  1913. 

An  eminent  editor  the  other  day  invited  us  to  do  a  little  clear 
thinking,  nor  from  a  study  of  the  views  expressed  by  various 
organs  of  opinion  on  both  sides  and  among  all  parties  concerned 
does  this  advice  appear  unnecessary.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  ever5mne  is  confused  by  the  sudden  turn  which  the  Irish 
question  is  taking.  Old  positions  have  to  be  abandoned  before 
new  ones  are  ready  to  be  taken  up.  Decisions  taken  before  Lord 
Loreburn’s  letter  and  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  have  ceased  to  be  altogether  valid ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  doubt  as  to  the  present  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  those 
who  have  not  to  speak  or  write  congratulate  themselves,  and 
those  who  have  take  refuge  for  the  most  part  in  a  studied 
ambiguity. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  there  anything  wrong  or  unnatural  in  this 
hesitation.  The  issues  involved  are  so  vast,  and  the  complexity 
of  their  relations  so  great,  that  men  may  well  hesitate  to  take  a 
step  forward  when  that  step  may  let  loose  a  political  avalanche 
sweeping  down  with  it  themselves,  their  comrades,  their  causes, 
and  their  hopes.  Every  party  concerned,  as  Mr.  Smith  puts 
it  in  the  passage  I  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  the  trustee 
of  certain  causes  and  the  guardian  of  certain  interests,  and  the 
fortune  of  these  causes  and  interests  depends  far  more  on  the 
conduct  of  their  guardians  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  present  generation.  Ulster  is  there 
to  protect  her  own  life  and  liberty ;  the  Nationalists  stand  for 
Ireland  a  nation,  and  while  Mr.  Devlin  would  work  out  his  ideal 
with  the  sword,  Mr.  O’Brien  holds  up  the  olive-branch.  The 
Unionist  Opposition  is  the  trustee  of  the  Act  of  Union,  or  at  least 
of  the  general  cause  of  national  unity,  while  the  Cabinet  is 
apparently  not  quite  decided  whether  it  stands  for  the  traditions 
of  Gladstonian  semi-Separatism  or  for  some  newer  doctrine  of 
Federalism. 

Is  it  possible  out  of  this  welter  of  separate  or  conflicting  ideas 
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and  interests  to  find  any  form  of  harmonious  solution,  or  must 
the  matter  go  on  to  the  final  issue  of  battle?  In  the  first  place 
it  will  be  well  to  examine  as  sympathetically  as  possible  what  the 
difficulties  of  the  various  parties  or  alliances  of  parties  are  in 
accepting  any  kind  of  partial  settlement. 

The  main  difficulty  of  Liberalism  is  clearly  that  it  entered 
into  a  firm  compact  with  Mr.  Eedmond ,  after  the  Budget  Election 
had  deprived  it  of  its  independent  majority,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  pledge  it  to  the  carrying  of  a  Home  Eule  Bill  on  something 
like  the  old  Gladstonian  plan  without  any  special  appeal  to  the 
electorate.  The  terms  “compact”  or  “agreement”  are  notori¬ 
ously  slippery  ones,  but  this  by  the  logic  of  fact  was  the  nature 
of  the  consideration  which  induced  Mr.  Eedmond  to  pass  a 
Budget  which  on  its  merits  was  disliked  by  a  majority  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  maintain  Ministers  in  power 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  weak  point  in  this  arrangement  was 
that  it  was  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  opposition  of  Ulster 
would  take  merely  a  constitutional  form,  and  that  this  opposition 
would  thus  be  rendered  futile  by  the  removal  of  the  Lords’  veto. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  it  clear  in  1910  that  any  movement  of  such 
formidable  dimensions  as  is  at  the  present  moment  going  forward 
in  the  Protestant  North  was  bound  to  come  into  existence.  Many 
people  besides  Ministers  felt  completely  sceptical  on  the  subject. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that  the  real  character  of  that  move¬ 
ment  began  to  be  plain  the  whole  foundations  of  the  original 
Coalition  bargain  began  to  become  unreal  and  insecure.  For  what 
Mr.  Eedmond  w-as  really  promised  was  a  Gladstonian  Home  Eule 
Bill  passe*d  quietly  and  effectively  into  law,  and  what  he  is  likely 
to  get  is  either  a  Bill  with  the  North  left  out  and  with  all  the 
consequences  following  therefrom,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Gladstonian  Bill  pushed  through  in  law  under  conditions  which 
would  make  it  extremely  improbable  that  it  would  ever  take 
shape  in  practice.  None  the  less,  the  two  parties  to  the  agreement 
continued  for  many  months  to  act  as  though  its  basis  still  remained 
intact,  and  have  continued  so  to  do  until  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  Cabinet,  their  Micawberlike  hopes  that  something 
would  turn  up  to  relieve  the  situation  having  failed  to  eventuate, 
are  now  in  an  extremely  awkward  position.  They  may  go  on 
or  they  may  go  back,  but  in  no  case  can  the  result  be  as  satis¬ 
factory  to  their  political  aims  and  existence  as  the  original 
scheme  planned  out  with  Mr.  Eedmond.  If  they  go  forward  they 
are  obviously  running  a  risk  of  complete  political  extinction  at  the 
next  General  Election.  How  serious  that  risk  is  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  it  depends  on  precisely  what  would  happen  in  the  case 
of  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  Provisional  Government  by  force 
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of  arms.  On  that  point  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  prophesy,  but 
this  one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that  over  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  Province  of  Ulster  the  operations  would  have  to  take  the 
form,  not  of  putting  down  riotous  disorders,  as  Lord  Loreburn 
may  really  believe,  but  as  Mr.  Churchill  obviously  is  only 
pretending  to  believe,  but  of  a  regular  campaign  against  an  ill- 
organised  but  still  formidable  minor  nation.  In  addition,  that 
minor  nation  would  have  as  its  active  sympathisers  and  allies  half 
the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  follows 
that,  although  the  British  Army  could  or  might  put  down  this 
resistance,  the  whole  foundations  of  organised  civil  society 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  violently  torn  asunder, 
and  that  the  Government  and  the  party  which  launched  the 
expedition  must  in  any  event  fall,  even  though  the  expedition 
accomplished  its  purpose.  It  might,  indeed,  very  probably  fall 
as  the  Tories  did  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  denying  that  to  go  back  is  very  difficult.  First 
of  all  there  is  the  risk  of  a  complete  break  with  the  Nationalists, 
and  possibly  a  break  coming  to  a  head  at  a  time  antecedent  to 
any  other  arrangement  for  keeping  Ministers  in  office.  In  other 
words,  the  mere  prospect  of  a  joint  agreement  over  Ireland 
between  the  tw'o  Front  Benches  might  find  the  Nationalists  com¬ 
pelled  to  strike  before  that  arrangement  could  be  consummated. 
The  Coalition  has  been  a  formidable  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
its  authors,  and  the  prospect  of  its  disruption  cannot  be  lightly 
regarded  by  the  men  who  made  and  used  it.  Furthermore,  the 
join  with  the  Nationalists  is  not  the  only  weak  point  in  the 
armour.  Although  the  whole  body  of  Liberal  opinion  is  perfectly 
prepared  to  accept  Gladstonian  Home  Rule,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  considerable  but  yet  very  influential  minority  who  are  not 
prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  for  it,  and  it  is  this  section  of  opinion 
which  is  mainly  associated  with  the  suggestions  for  a  settlement 
by  consent.  This  section,  however,  is  more  powerful  than  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Radical  Party 
and  its  strongest  representatives  in  the  Press  are  already  contem¬ 
plating  the  idea  of  such  a  settlement  with  anger,  astonishment, 
and  dismay.  Part  of  this  feeling  is  natural  and  inevitable,  but 
part  of  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  jwlicy  of  concealment  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Cabinet  as  far  as  the  Ulster  movement  is  concerned. 
At  a  time  when  prominent  Ministers  w’ere  fully  aw'are  that  the 
movement  w'as  jeo})ardising  the  whole  of  their  position  they  con¬ 
tinued  either  themselves  to  ridicule  the  Covenanters  or  to  permit 
their  minor  orators  and  writers  to  pour  out  a  stream  of  ridicule 
and  derision  on  the  heads  of  the  Protestants  of  the  North.  These 
chickens  have  now  come  home  to  roost.  Naturally  when  a 
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Radical  elector  has  been  steadily  informed  from  sources  he  trusts 
for  over  three  years  that  the  Ulster  movement  was  all  bluff,  and 
then  suddenly  gets  the  new^s  that  his  leaders  are  preparing  to 
parley,  he  is  inclined  to  think,  not  that  the  leaders  of  opinion 
have  been  deliberately  lying,  but  that  for  some  obscure  reason 
he  is  about  to  be  betrayed.  Hence  these  resolutions  from  all 
the  local  Radical  Associations  now  pouring  in  against  the  idea 
of  a  Conference.  From  the  Labour  Party  no  difficulty  need  be 
anticipated,  although  there  may  be  a  few  words,  but  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  might  easily  evoke  a  formidable  response 
from  the  Radical  rank  and  file  against  the  abandonment  of  the 
Nationalists  and  Ireland  a  Nation.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  school  of 
thought  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  best  method  of  facing  a  perilous 
path,  or  that  the  offer  of  concession  should  be  made  in  somewhat 
grudging  language.  “The  door,”  said  Mr.  Churchill,  “is  open,” 
but,  adds  The  Nation,  it  is  “not  too  wide  open,”  and  for  the  same 
reason  which  made  it  inadvisable  to  fling  open  the  cover  of 
Pandora’s  box,  since  none  can  tell  what  shapes  may  issue. 

The  Nationalist  dilemma  may  be  more  grim,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  less  complex.  That  Party  has  no  British  electorate 
to  deal  wuth,  except  in  a  very  indirect  form.  The  voter  it  has  to 
fear  is  the  one  who  would  condemn  it  for  the  final  collapse  of  the 
Home  Rule  movement.  The  balance  of  the  Nationalists’  hopes 
and  fears  must  centre  round  one  single  point,  and  that  alone. 
They  want  All  Ireland  most  desperately,  but  if  they  push  the 
British  Army  ahead  of  them  into  Ulster  to  get  it,  wull  it  end  in 
their  getting  all  or  none?  Mr.  Devlin  is  prepared  to  make  the 
throw.  Mr.  Redmond  has  made  the  “full  steam  ahead”  speech, 
that  most  ill-omened  of  all  political  metaphors,  and  has  declared 
himself  more  explicitly  against  Mr.  Churchill  at  Limerick.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pronouncements  of  the  Nationalist  leaders 
are  the  least  important  features  of  the  situation.  Whatever  their 
real  views,  they  at  least  will,  and  must,  for  the  safety  of  their 
own  skins’  sake,  protest  against  any  compromise  up  to  the  very 
last  moment.  Nor  is  this  unnatural.  If  Ireland  is  to  he  parti¬ 
tioned  they  at  least  must  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  done  by  force 
majure,  and  not  by  their  instigation  or  even  consent.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  settlement  were  accomplished  by  other  means 
than  their  complaisance,  they  could  still  confirm  the  details.  On 
the  Coalition  side,  then,  the  best  hopes  of  agreement  spring  from 
the  Cabinet,  for  their  need  is  the  sorest  and  their  knowledge  of 
that  fact  the  greatest. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  both  the  difficulties  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  lie  before  the  Unionist  Party  in  its  treatment  of 
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this  urgent  necessity  it  may  be  as  well  to  outline  very  briefly  the 
past  attitude  of  the  Party,  In  1886  the  combination  of  Conserva¬ 
tive  and  Liberal  members  who  defeated  the  second  reading  of 
the  tirst  Home  Pule  Bill  were  actuated  by  one  common  idea  from 
the  point  of  view  of  opposition  to  Home  Pule,  but  by  more  than 
one  reading  of  that  idea  in  relation  to  Unionist  policy.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  as  we  have  recently  been  reminded  by  Mr.  Labouchere’s 
Biography,  was  full  of  alternative  schemes  for  provincial  councils, 
and  at  one  time  there  certainly  appeared  every  prospect  of  some 
kind  of  agreement  between  Highbury  and  Ha  warden.  When, 
however,  it  became  clear,  in  the  historic  phrase,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  “did  not  mean  the  same  thing,”  the  former,  with 
characteristic  commonsense,  put  his  alternative  schemes  in  his 
pocket,  and  chose  as  the  common  ground  of  battle  shared  by  his 
Conservative  friends  the  line  of  resistance  to  the  conception  of  an 
Irish  nationality.  Similarly,  Mr.  Balfour’s  scheme  of  Irish  local 
government,  which  was  admittedly  intended  as  only  the  first  step 
towards  a  more  centralised  system  of  local  boards,  was  not 
considered  at  the  time  and  never  has  been  considered  as  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  principles  of  Unionism.  The  fierce 
contests,  then,  which  at  one  time  or  another  have  raged  between 
the  two  parties  over  the  question  of  Ireland  were  not  the  result 
in  the  past  of  a  contest  between  that  opinion  w'hich  desired  no 
change  whatever  in  the  system  of  Irish  government  and  a  party 
which  simply  demanded  a  change.  The  line  of  cleavage  was  that 
between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  One  statesman 
wanted  a  scheme  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland;  the 
other  was  bent  on  a  plan  which  could  only  be  viewed,  and  was 
so  viewed  by  impartial  and  even  friendly  contemporaries,  as  a 
tearing  up  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  for  establishing  in  Dublin  an 
Executive  and  Parliament  responsible  to  a  new  nation.  In  other 
words,  the  great  majority  of  the  Unionist  Party  have  never  faced 
with  an  absolute  non  possumus  what  are  generally  if  vaguely 
described  as  devolutionary  proposals,  although  there  has  been,  and 
probably  in  the  nature  of  things  alw^ays  must  be,  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  step 
towards  Devolution,  and  as  to  what  precise  form  the  extension  of 
local  government  should  take.  The  late  Mr.  George  Wyndham’s 
failure  to  advance  on  the  original  Balfour  plan  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  party  suspected  the  scheme  contem¬ 
plated  to  be  too  drastic,  and  were  firmly  of  opinion  that  Irish 
land  purchase  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  its  work  and  to  stand 
the  test  of  experience  before  any  further  advance  was  made. 
Finally,  at  the  time  of  the  last  Conference  a  strong  section  of 
Unionist  opinion  was  ready  on  certain  conditions  to  consider  the 
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application  of  some  kind  of  devolution  to  Ireland  as  part  of  a 
national  and  constitutional  settlement.  Nor  is  it  worth  discuss¬ 
ing  whether  as  a  matter  of  form  the  Irish  question  was  or  was  not 
actually  dealt  with  at  that  Conference.  But,  when  all  has  been 
said  and  put  aside,  it  still  remains  true  that  no  member  of  the 
Unionist  Party  since  its  formation  ever  considered  or  dallied  with 
anything  which  could  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  be 
described  as  the  establishment  of  a  separate  national  Parliament 
in  Dublin  with  an  Executive  responsible  to  it.  The  definition 
of  what  constitutes  such  a  Parliament  may  be  difficult  to  arrive 
at,  but  the  ordinary  man  knows  very  well  what  in  the  rough  he 
means  by  Home  Eule,  and  whether,  in  consequence,  he  is  a 
Unionist  or  a  Home  Euler.  And  it  is  on  this  fact  that  in  the  main 
the  division  of  parties  has  rested  from  1886  till  to-day.  That 
wing  of  Liberalism  which  was,  under  Lord  Eosebery’s  inspira¬ 
tion,  unwilling  from  about  1900  to  1908  to  inscribe  Gladstonian 
Home  Eule  on  the  banners  of  its  Party,  and  who  extorted  its 
withdrawal  from  the  programme  of  1906,  never  produced  an 
alternative  plan,  and  seem  to  have  been  content  with  the  general 
formula  that  the  only  hope  of  Liberalism  was  simply  to  leave  the 
horrid  thing  alone.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  Tory  attitude  towards  Ireland  because  it  is  only 
in  its  light  that  I  can  see  any  glimmerings  of  a  settlement  which 
w’ould  save  Ulster,  satisfy  perhaps  one  section  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
preserve  the  Unionist  Party  itself  from  the  deadly  danger  of 
making  anything  like  an  admission  of  Gladstonian  Home  Eule 
part  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

For  here  we  come  to  the  central  root  of  the  whole  difficulty 
as  far  as  Unionism  and  the  present  crisis  are  concerned.  It  is 
better  to  deal  w’ith  that  difficulty  openly  and  plainly  before  the 
actual  event  is  upon  us  and  a  choice  has  to  be  taken  at  a  moment 
when  there  may  be  no  leisure  for  lengthy  consideration  or  tor 
discovering  in  any  detail  what  are  the  general  view's  of  the  party 
as  a  whole.  That  which  blocks  the  w'ay  towards  a  settlement  on 
the  Unionist  side  is  the  obvious  fact  that  the  question  of  Ulster 
and  the  question  of  the  Union,  though  largely  conterminous,  are 
not  one  and  indissoluble.  To  put  it  in  the  most  concrete  form, 
suppose  the  exclusion  of  the  four  North-Eastern  counties  were 
the  best  terms  which  could  be  extracted  from  the  Government, 
could  the  Unionist  party,  or  could  it  not,  take  a  hand  in  the 
passage  of  a  measure  which,  while  it  would  save  a  portion  of 
Irish  Unionists  from  the  dominance  of  Dublin,  w'ould  yet  set  up 
there  what  w'ould  be  for  the  rest  of  the  country  undoubtedly  a 
system  of  Gladstonian  Home  Eule?  The  danger  to  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  is  that,  in  the  case  of  this  or  some  other  offer  being  made,  it 
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should  be  unable  to  come  to  a  unanimous  decision  ;  or,  worse 
still,  that  a  decision  should  be  come  to  in  haste  and  then  repu¬ 
diated  by  a  minority  or  majority  of  the  party,  or  at  any  rate 
bitterly  repented  of  at  leisure.  Nor  is  it,  fortunately  or  unfor¬ 
tunately,  of  any  use  to  say  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
come  to  separately  between  the  Ulster  leaders  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  English  Unionist,  even  if  he  regretted  the 
decision,  would  have  no  responsibility  for  it.  That  miserable 
Parliament  Act,  which  is  proving  the  curse  of  its  authors  and  of 
its  victims  alike,  would  make  it  essential  that  the  revised  Irish 
Bill  should  practically  be  guaranteed  by  the  Opposition  leaders  in 
both  Houses.  If,  then,  the  amended  Bill  was  not  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  both  the  official  parties,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  His 
Majesty’s  Government  would  be  running  most  serious  risk  of 
defeat  and  absolute  destruction  both  in  the  Commons  and  in  the 
Lords.  Certainly  Unionism  would  be  placed  in  a  terrible  dilemma 
if  it  had  to  choose  between  appending  its  official  signature  to  a 
measure  which  violated  the  principles  of  national  unity,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  actually  opposing  or  refusing  consent  to  a  measure 
for  the  relief  of  a  certain  number  of  Irish  Protestants.  It  does 
not  need  much  imaginative  prevision  to  see  what  might  happen 
to  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  House  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  Unionism  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  much  for  peace,  but 
would  it  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  its  very  name  and  its  main  title 
to  existence?  It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  one  dwells  on  these 
obstacles  to  a  peaceful  solution,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  trying 
to  discover  whether  there  is  not  some  path  through  the  morasses 
and  the  pitfalls  which  seem  to  surround  the  politician  at  every 
turn.  Up  till  comparatively  recently  the  general  demand  of  the 
party  has  been  for  a  General  Election,  but  again  it  is  not  clear 
as  to  what  the  position  of  the  branches  of  the  Unionist  party  in 
England  and  Ireland  would  be  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  win 
it.  The  danger  here,  again,  is  that  a  fatal  divergence  of  policy 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  party  might  follow  an  unsuccessful 
appeal.  A  short  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  and  of  others 
which  could  be  named,  must  bring  to  light  twn  main  facts  :  (1) 
That  as  long  as  Ulster  and  the  Unionist  party  continue  on  the 
course  of  refusing  to  make  any  terms  with  the  Coalition,  they 
remain  united  and  terribly  formidable  ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
to  ask  them  to  confer  is  to  ask  them  to  expose  themselves  to  a 
very  real  peril.  (2)  It  follows  that  the  concession  to  be  obtained 
under  the  flag  of  truce  must  be  an  essential  one,  and  it  must 
be  unanimously  agreed  to  both  by  Ulster  and  the  Unionist  party. 
What,  then,  could  that  concession  be,  for  if  we  can  hit  on  it  we 
have  solved,  at  any  rate,  the  first  of  the  difficulties  which  lie 
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between  us  and  an  honourable  peace?  We  should  at  least  be 
able  to  go  into  the  Conference  chamber  with  united  mind  to  know 
that  if  we  obtained  what  we  wanted  we  could  rest  comparatively 
satisfied  with  the  result,  or  that  if  we  failed  to  obtain  it  we  could 
then  go  forward  together  in  the  knowledge  that  we  had  done 
what  was  possible  for  any  peace  short  of  the  surrender  of  vital  I 

principles.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Unionist  party  have  * 

never  been  averse  to  the  general  idea  of  the  extension  of  local 
government  in  Ireland  or  to  devolutionary  schemes  in  later  years,  I 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  forward  step  in  this  direction  would  \ 

have  been  taken  by  now  if  a  Unionist  Government  had  been  in  : 

office  for  the  last  three  years.  The  average  Unionist,  however,  | 

naturally  prefers  to  go  slow  in  any  such  direction,  and  particularly  I 

in  this  instance  he  considers  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  as 
the  first  essential  to  progress.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  go  into 
a  Conference  unless  you  are  prepared  to  make  substantial  con-  | 
cessions,  and  the  Unionist  party  should  be  ready  to  agree  to  the  \ 

erection  of  a  devolutionary  structure  far  more  elaborate  and  more  I 

extensive  than  anything  which  they  would  have  contemplated  had  I 
they  been  legislating  in  this  direction.  It  is,  in  a  word,  possible 
to  accept  as  a  sound  and  loyal  Unionist  any  plan  which  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  general  principles  of  national  union,  and 
which  can  be  defended  as  making  in  the  long  run  for  the  better 
administration  of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  possible  to  accept  or  defend  a  plan  which  implies  the  j 

recognition  of  the  idea  that  Ireland  is  a  separate  nation  demanding  i 

separatist  concessions  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  | 

recognition  of  her  nationality  in  the  form  of  a  separate  Parlia-  j 

ment  which  could,  under  no  conceivable  circumstances,  be  set  up  i 
or  desired  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales.  Under  such  a  system 
of  subordinate  Parliaments  Ulster  would  have  such  an  obvious 
claim  to  special  treatment  that  the  discussion  of  the  details  would 
not  be  likely  to  present  any  very  great  difficulties.  The  plan 
would  have  to  be  carried  by  consent  in  any  event,  and  where  a 
general  agreement  and  goodwill  are  not  lacking,  matters  can 
generally  be  made  to  adjust  themselves.  This,  then,  appears,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  to  be  the  minimum  policy  which  a  united 
Unionist  party  could  possibly  accept.  It  is  to  strain  many  of 
our  predilections  very  far,  for  we  have  many  of  us  no  great  faith 
in  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  setting  up  of  these  smaller  subor¬ 
dinate  Parliaments.  But  the  offer  of  concessions  must  be  made, 
however  disagreeable  some  of  them  may  be.  We  should  at  least 
save  Ulster  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Kingdom  even  at  the 
cost  of  setting  up  a  machinery  of  whose  validity  we  were  rather 
doubtful,  and  when  the  choice  is  between  that  and  Civil  War  no 
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wise  man  could  hesitate.  It  is  the  abandonment  of  the  Union 
that  we  cannot  possibly  tolerate. 

Supposing  for  an  instant  that  the  Unionist  offer  was  put 
forward  in  something  vaguely  resembling  these  terms,  what 
chance  would  there  be  of  their  acceptance?  One  would  have  to 
know  more  of  the  Coalition  mind  to  answer  that  question.  If 
the  original  diagnosis  of  the  various  attitudes  of  the  groups  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Coalition  is  in  any  way  accurate,  it  will  be  plain  that 
there  would  be  no  easy  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered.  That 
the  terms  would  at  first,  at  least,  be  refused  indignantly  by  the 
Nationalist  leaders  goes  without  saying.  Whether  that  indignant 
refusal  would  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  agreement  of  the 
other  parties,  and  of  the  sigh  of  relief  which  would  go  up  from 
Cork,  and,  indeed,  from  every  agricultural  district  where  land 
purchase  has  operated  effectually,  is  another  matter.  This  is  Mr. 
Redmond’s  last  throw.  Would  he  prove  content  with  the 
certainty  of  a  subordinate  Parliament  gained  for  the  South  and 
West,  or  would  he  stake  everything  on  the  full  demand?  Finally, 
would  his  consent  be  necessary  to  the  ultimate  settlement,  or 
would  the  Cabinet  agree  to  treat  without  him,  and  to  depend  on 
the  Opposition  to  maintain  them  in  office  during  the  passage  of 
the  agreed  Bill  ?  These  questions  are  no  doubt  easier  to  ask  than 
to  answer ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
whose  risks  are  greater,  might  be  willing,  if  driven  to  the  last 
ditch,  to  do  business  without  Mr.  Redmond’s  assistance.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  Cabinet  itself  that  we  must  search  if  we  wish  to 
know  whether  next  summer  will  find  Ireland  on  the  verge  of 
enjoying  two,  or  possibly  three.  Provincial  Parliaments,  or  in  the 
throes  of  Civil  War.  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  Unionist 
residuum.  What  is  the  Liberal?  If  the  present  Government  are 
so  convinced  that  the  passage  of  some  form  of  Gladstonian  Home 
Rule  into  law  is  essential,  and  if  no  risk,  no  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  results  of  such  an  attempt  can  restrain  them,  then 
war  is  inevitable  unless  the  Unionist  party  are  prepared  to  desert 
their  own  fundamental  principles.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  will  take  anything  less,  however  hard  and  fierce  the 
bargaining  might  be,  terms  could  almost  certainly  be  arranged. 
It  would,  at  least,  be  purely  the  fault  of  the  negotiators  or  of  their 
supporters  outside  if  any  fatal  hitch  occurred.  The  Prime 
Minister’s  first  speech  ought  to  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
official  attitude,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  can  do  anything  more 
than  show'  whether  the  door  to  compromise  is  closed  or  not.  A 
policy  of  drift  is  no  doubt  dangerous ;  but  even  if  the  present 
attempt  at  negotiation  fails,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  last  and 
desperate  attempt  to  agree  before  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 
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It  would  be  an  affectation  to  pretend  that  the  prospects  are  not 
gloomy,  or  that  many  of  us  are  not  perfectly  prepared  to  fling 
away  the  scabbard  the  moment  the  time  comes.  Nevertheless 
it  is  the  duty  even  of  the  keenest  and  strongest  defender  of  Ulster 
and  of  the  Union  to  give  peace  every  chance,  and  only  to  face 
war  when  it  has  become  inevitable.  He  will  best  assist  the  cause 
of  peace  and  of  his  party  if  he  labours  earnestly  to  compose  any 
differences  of  opinion  he  may  have  with  his  Unionist  friends  as  to 
the  precise  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted  to  keep  the  party 
intact  and  the  leaders  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  confidence.  The 
strain  that  we  with  all  other  parties  are  about  to  suffer,  or  are 
now  suffering,  is  bound  to  be  extremely  severe,  and  will  call  for 
the  greatest  determination  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  many 
individuals ;  but  it  is  the  side  which  is  both  biggest  and  best 
disciplined — two  qualities  in  politics  not  always  compatible— 
which  will  win  either  in  the  contest  of  wits  or  in  the  contest  of  war. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  our  conscience  will  at  least  be 
clear,  and  w'e  can  exhort  each  other  in  the  words  of  the  Lycian 
chief  : — 

“Friend  of  my  soul,  were  we  to  escape  from  this  war,  and  then  live  for 
ever  without  old  age  or  death,  I  should  not  fight  myself  among  the  foremost, 
nor  would  I  send  thee  into  the  glorifying  battle;  but  a  thousand  fates  of 
death  stand  over  us,  which  mortal  man  may  not  flee  from  and  avoid;  then 
let  us  on.” 


Maurice  Woods. 


A  CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  HOME  RULE  BILL. 


Some  of  the  features  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  possess  a  special 
interest  for  Canadians  from  the  fact  that  like  or  analogous  pro¬ 
visions  exist  in  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  and  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  two  countries,  in  so  far  as  one  or  two  of  those  parti¬ 
cular  provisions  are  concerned,  are  pretty  much  akin. 

At  the  outset,  I  venture  to  say,  with  all  due  respect,  that 
Mr.  Asquith  does  not  appear  to  have  sufi&ciently  realised  that,  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  written  constitutions  acquire  the  habit  of  alter¬ 
ing  themselves.  The  United  States  Constitution  was  not,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  thought,  struck  off  at  one  blow ; 
but  was  in  good  part  made  up  of  selections  from  tbe  forms  and 
institutions  that  had  existed  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Their 
experience  of  such  as  had  worked  well  was  extremely  valuable, 
whilst  their  experience  of  such  as  had  worked  badly  must  have 
been  of  use  in  various  ways.  Our  American  brethren  are,  with 
good  reason,  proud  of  their  Federal  Constitution  and  have  had 
the  advantage,  since  the  beginning,  of  the  judgment  and  advice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  its  proper  interpretation.  So  far  do 
they  carry  their  reverence  for  it,  that  it  is  sometimes  said  they 
worship  it,  though  the  name  of  God  does  not  appear  in  it. 

Yet  the  Constitution  of  to-day  is  not  quite  the  Constitution 
of  1787.  Leaving  the  amendments  aside  and  considering  only 
the  original  corpus,  the  letter  remains,  but  the  spirit,  here  and 
there,  has  changed  and  with  it  the  manner  of  working.  The 
British  North  America  Act,  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  less  than  fifty  years  ago ;  yet 
it,  too,  has  felt  the  effects  of  time,  and  in  practice  a  new  gloss 
has  been  given  to  some  of  its  most  vital  parts. 

Take  the  case  of  the  veto.  The  veto  on  Provincial  legislation 
is  vested  in  the  Federal  Cabinet ;  and,  following  our  example, 
Mr.  Asquith  has  placed  the  vetoing  of  Irish  legislation  in  the 
Imperial  Cabinet.  When  the  United  States  Constitution  was  in 
the  making,  it  was  proposed  that  Congress  should  exercise  a  sort 
of  general  control  over  State  legislation ;  but  ultimately,  as  the 
reader  knows,  the  oversight,  using  that  word  for  want  of  a  better, 
of  Federal  as  well  as  of  State  laws  was  left  to  the  Federal  and 
State  judiciary.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Courts  busy  them¬ 
selves  with  examining  the  laws  in  order  to  see  if  they  are  valid 
or  not ;  but  merely  that  when  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  statute 
is  raised  in  a  suit  between  individuals  the  Court  deals  with  the 
point. 
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The  British  North  America  Act  was  drafted  by  Canadian 
statesmen  near  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Although 
human  slavery,  which  perished  with  it,  had  brought  about  the 
war,  the  outward  and  visible  cause  was  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights.  In  the  famous  Nullification  case,  South  Carolina  had 
argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  States  had  created  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  thereby  given  Congress  the  power  to 
legislate,  it  was  for  them  to  say  when  Congress  exceeded  its 
authority.  Jefferson  Davis  went  a  step  further  and  contended 
that,  as  the  Union  was  formed  by  the  sovereign  States  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  to  be  a  perfectly  voluntary  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  followed  that  any  State  or  group  of  States  was  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  when  it  pleased,  especially  as  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  prevent  it.  On  paper,  Davis,  like 
Calhoun,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for  himself.  Fortunately,  when 
the  life  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  logic  has  no  place. 

With  these  events  in  mind,  the  Canadians  who  framed  the 
British  North  America  Act  resolved  to  make  the  Provinces  alto¬ 
gether  subordinate  to  the  Federal  authority.  Passing  by  several 
other  things  they  did  with  that  object  in  view,  they  lodged  the 
veto  in  the  Federal  Ministry,  the  Governor-General-in-Council  as 
it  is  formally  styled.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  each  Province, 
a  Federal  official,  was  authorised  to  hang  up  such  Provincial 
legislation  as  he  had  doubts  about  till  he  heard  from  the  Federal 
Government,  which  had  the  power  to  disallow,  not  only  the  Bills 
thus  reserved,  but  any  others  which  they  found  to  be  ultra  vires, 
beyond  Provincial  jurisdiction,  or — and  this  was  considered  at  the 
time  of  great  importance — which  they  deemed  prejudicial  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  Dominion. 

For  thirty  years  after  Confederation  that  w  as  the  accepted  order 
of  things.  Then  one  of  the  two  political  parties,  which  at  the 
moment  happened  to  control  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  started  a  Provincial  Rights  movement,  holding  that, 
within  the  sphere  allotted  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
Provinces  could  do  as  they  pleased,  even  if  it  was  at  variance 
with  natural  justice  or  with  the  public  policy  of  the  Dominion  at 
large.  Particularism  is  a  catching  disease,  and  before  long  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  other  Provinces  approved  of  this  new  construc¬ 
tion  ;  which  was  given  effect  to  when  the  party  spoken  of  came 
into  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  to  say,  while 
the  Federal  Government  still  disallows  Provincial  Bills  that  are 
ultra  vires,  it  has  practically  ceased  to  disallow  them  because  they 
are  wrong  in  themselves  or  likely  to  prejudice  the  common  well¬ 
being. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Provinces  look  after  such  weighty  matters 
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as  property  and  civil  rights,  education  and  the  administration  of 
law,  the  extra  latitude  thus  allowed  them  may  have  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  As  it  is,  one  Province  has  already  by  legislation  in¬ 
terrupted  a  suit  before  the  Courts  and  settled  it  in  its  own  fashion  ; 
has  prevented  persons  with  a  grievance  from  appealing  tn  the 
Courts  against  the  doings  of  a  subordinate  department  of  the 
Provincial  Government ;  and  authorised  Government  compe  tition 
with  a  private  company — much  of  whose  capital,  by  the  way, 
was  found  in  England — notwithstanding  that  the  Government, 
through  one  of  its  agencies,  had  agreed  not  to  compete.  Another 
Province  has  re-written  a  dead  man’s  will  at  the  instance  of 
relatives  who  thought  they  were  not  getting  enough  from  the 
estate ;  a  third  has  taxed  the  railways  operating  within  its 
boundaries,  but  is  willing  to  forego  the  tax  if  they  buy  coal  from 
a  certain  mine ;  and  so  on.  A  High  Court  judge  has  summed  it 
up  by  saying  that,  provided  its  statutes  are  intra  vires,  a  Province 
is  now  at  liberty  to  violate  the  Ten  Commandments  as  often  as 
it  sees  fit,  and  there  is  no  redress  except  that  the  person  wronged 
may  set  about  turning  one  political  party  out  and  putting  the 
other  in,  which  is  rather  a  large  contract. 

The  individual  States  of  the  American  Union  could  not,  if  they 
wished  to,  be  guilty  of  such  antics,  because  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions  forbid  it.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  States  are 
likewise  restricted  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness  they  may  incur 
and  prohibited  from  bonusing,  or  pledging  their  credit  to,  local 
enterprises.  In  Canada,  the  Provinces  have  no  constitutions  of 
their  own  beyond  the  clauses  in  the  British  North  America  Act 
setting  forth  their  powers,  and  no  restraints  of  that  kind  are 
imposed  on  them.  Consequently,  Provincial  debts  in  Canada  are 
much  greater  per  capita  than  the  debts  of  the  individual  States, 
and  their  expenditure  absurdly  higher ;  whilst  some  of  the 
Provinces  are  incurring  indirect  liabilities  through  guaranteeing 
the  principal  and  interest  of  railway  bonds  at  a  rate  that  must 
sooner  or  later  land  them  in  trouble  in  the  London  money  market. 
The  Province  of  Alberta,  with  a  population  of  400,000,  has  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000. 

The  point  is  :  If  this  radical  change  in  the  working  of  the 
constitution  has  taken  place  in  Canada,  where  everyone  is  loyal 
to  the  Central  Government  and  wishes  it  well,  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  Ireland,  where,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  is  tolerably  sure  to  regard  the  limited  autonomy  now 
proffered  as  a  mere  instalment,  and  in  that  view  will  be  backed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  delegation  ready  to  attack  any 
Central  Ministry  that  refuses  fresh  and  still  further  concessions  ? 
It  is  obviously  one  thing  for  England  to  grant  Home  Rule  to 
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a  distant  Colony  which  has  always  been  loyal  to  the  Crown,  which 
was  loyal  to  it  even  when  quarrelling  with  the  Colonial  Office 
to  the  length  of  going  into  rebellion  in  1837 ;  and  another  to 
give  it  to  Ireland,  where  most  of  the  people  believe  that  the 
Almighty  has  destined  them  to  be  an  independent  nation,  free 
from  British  rule.  Matthew  Arnold  had  a  theory  that  the  Celt 
is  so  much  the  creature  of  sentiment  as  to  be  always  in  revolt 
against  the  despotism  of  fact,  only  the  Celt  does  not  mean  half 
he  says.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  but 
anyone  who  has  been  in  America  can  vouch  that,  so  far  as  the 
Irish  and  Irish  Americans  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  now 
the  larger  half  of  the  race,  are  concerned,  Home  Kule  has  never 
stood  for  anything  so  paltry  as  a  second-rate  Parliament  on 
College  Green. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Canadian  Provinces. 
Perhaps  the  weakest  feature  of  our  Constitution  is  that  granting 
the  Provinces  a  yearly  subsidy  from  the  Federal  treasury  to 
enable  them  to  defray  the  cost  of  Government.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  copied  it.  In  the  United  States  the  State  Governments  have 
to  maintain  themselves  out  of  their  own  resources,  to  keep  their 
hands  in  their  own  pockets ;  and  as,  in  order  to  do  so,  they  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  sharp  local  taxation,  the  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  keen  on  local  economy.  With  us,  it  is  easy  come,  easy  go. 
When  they  are  in  deep  water  financially  the  Provincial  Cabinets 
get  together  and  compel  the  Federal  Government,  ready  to  do 
anything  to  keep  them  quiet,  to  grant  “better  terms,”  i.e.,  larger 
subsidies ;  sometimes,  too,  they  force  it  to  undertake  functions 
properly  devolving  on  themselves,  or  to  assume  a  portion  of  their 
indebtedness  that  they  may  start  squandering  afresh.  I  should 
fancy  the  Nationalists  will  excel  at  this  business  and  give  the 
British  taxpayer  but  little  rest. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  Canada,  as  in  Ireland, 
is  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities.  Here,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  erected  for  that  purpose  are,  bit  by  bit,  being 
swept  away.  I  shall  deal  as  briefly  as  I  can  with  a  memorable 
case  in  which  Boman  Catholics  have  been  wronged,  and  with 
another  in  which  200,000  non-Catholics,  occupying  a  position  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Ulster  Protestants,  are  the  victims. 

In  the  United  States  State-aided  education  is  undenominational. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  constitution  expressly  forbids  sectarian 
instruction ;  in  the  rest  the  general  practice  is  to  exclude  it.  This 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  voluntary  system;  besides  which, 
when  millions  of  people  belonging  to  different  races  and  religions 
are  being  thrown  into  a  vast  hopper  and  ground  into  American 
citizens,  the  State  Governments  could  not  favour  one  lot  above 
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another  without  inviting  trouble.  Religious  equality  is  necessary 
to  the  national  existence.  Everybody  has  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  public  or  elementary  schools ;  but  if  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican  or  any  other  Church  desires  to  teach  religion 
to  its  children  along  with  secular  subjects,  it  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  only  its  parochial  schools,  as  they  are  termed,  must  be 
supported  at  its  own  expense,  by  the  contributions  of  its  members, 
who  are  thus  called  on  to  pay  two  sets  of  school  taxes,  though  only 
one  set  by  the  law. 

Things  are  different  in  Canada.  When  England  acquired  the 
country  in  1763,  the  only  inhabitants  except  the  Indians  were  the 
French  Canadians  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Elementary 
education  had  been  neglected  under  French  rule,  and  when  the 
British  Governors  began  to  establish  it,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  give  Separate  schools  to  the  English-speaking  settlers  who  were 
coming  in.  This  condition  of  things  still  prevails  in  Quebec. 
The  Public  schools  are  Roman  Catholic  schools,  in  many  cases 
taught  by  monks  and  nuns,  and  everywhere  administered  by  the 
bishops.  The  Separate  schools  are  non-sectarian  and  used  to  be 
attended  by  a  sprinkling  of  Catholic  children  till  the  priests  ordered 
them  out.  Fifty  years  ago  Separate  schools,  in  this  instance, 
however,  Roman  Catholic  schools,  were  introduced  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  Catholic  and  French 
Canadian  minority.  In  early  days  what  is  now  the  Province 
of  Manitoba  was  a  wild  territory  in  possession  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  where  the  French  half-breeds  had  a  few  French 
and  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  their  own.  In  1870  Manitoba 
was  taken  into  confederation,  and  those  schools  received  aid  from 
the  Provincial  treasury  till  1890,  when  the  Legislature  abolished 
them. 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  decided  in  effect  that  whilst,  for  technical  reasons, 
the  Catholics  of  Manitoba  were  not  entitled  to  denominational 
schools,  they  had  a  moral  right  to  them,  and  should  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  authorised  by  the  Constitution  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  any  religious  minority  that  considers  itself 
to  have  been  wronged  in  the  matter  of  education.  This  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  expressly  to  safeguard  the  educa- 
tional  rights  of  the  English-speaking  minority  in  Quebec  ;  so  that, 
other  considerations  aside,  one  would  have  imagined  that  the 
English-speaking  and  non-Catholic  Canadians  in  all  the  Provinces 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  relief  of  some  sort  granted  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Manitoba.  Instead  of  that,  they  voted  out 
the  Federal  Ministry  which  was  about  to  afford  them  relief,  and 
though  by  a  recent  arrangement  Roman  Catholics  are  now  being 
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treated  with  much  liberality  in  the  Manitoba  towns  of  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon,  their  State-aided  separate  school  system  is 
apparently  gone  for  ever. 

Protestant  bigotry  is  the  Roman  Catholic  explanation  of  this 
affair,  but  the  growing  national  feeling  among  English-speaking 
Canadians  had  probably  more  to  do  with  it.  The  new  West 
pleaded  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  allowed  to 
saddle  it  with  the  dualism  of  race  and  religion  that  has  turned 
Old  Canada  into  two  separate  and  distinct  communities  dwelling 
together  in  uneasy  political  union ;  and  the  English-speaking 
portions  of  Old  Canada  responded  accordingly.  My  only  concern 
just  now,  however,  is  to  point  out  that  the  religious  guarantees  on 
behalf  of  the  Manitoba  minority  failed  at  the  first  serious  test. 

The  Federal  veto  on  Provincial  legislation  was  regarded  by 
Sir  Alexander  Galt,  who  at  Confederation  represented  the 
Protestant  and  English-speaking  minority  in  Quebec,  as  the 
palladium  of  its  civil  and  religious  liberties,  which  might  otherwise 
be  exposed  without  defence  to  Ultramontane  aggression.  Shortly 
after  the  transfer  of  Canada  to  England  the  estates  of  the  Jesuit 
Order,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Fourteenth,  passed  as  derelicts  to  the  Crown,  though  the  Jesuits 
remaining  were  allowed  a  decent  subsistence  for  their  lifetime. 
In  1888,  115  years  afterwards,  the  Provincial  legislature  of 
Quebec,  in  which  the  Protestant  minority  has  but  a  slender 
representation,  voted  $400,000  from  the  Provincial  treasury, 
where  the  revenue  from  Protestant  taxes  bulks  large  owing  to 
the  banks,  shipping,  trade,  and  factories  of  the  Province  being 
mainly  in  Protestant  hands,  by  way  of  compensation  to  the 
Jesuits.  To  gild  the  pill  $60,000  was  granted  to  Protestant 
education.  The  Pope’s  name  w'as  introduced  in  the  Act,  and 
the  Provincial  Premier  told  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  that  he 
was  emulating  the  deeds  of  the  American  Revolutionists  in 
undoing  the  wrong  done  by  George  the  Third.  He  said  nothing 
of  Pope  Clement.  The  Federal  Ministry  was  petitioned  to 
disallow  the  Act,  but  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intra 
vires  of  the  Province.  This  shows  how  illusory  constitutional 
guarantees  in  behalf  of  a  minority  become  on  occasions  when  the 
majority  is  fired  by  the  spirit  of  religious  ascendancy. 

It  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  relativity  to  compare  the 
conduct  of  one  Government  with  that  of  another  at  a  later  age ; 
yet  the  average  man  cannot  very  well  help  noticing  that  whereas 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France  sanctioned  a  plan  for  the  capture 
of  New  York  which  involved  the  uprooting  of  Protestantism,  the 
deportation  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property,  England,  on  taking  possession  of  Canada,  granted 
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the  French  Canadians  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  their  lands, 
language  and  laws,  and  allowed  them  to  “profess  the  worship  of 
their  religion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit.” 

The  laws  of  Great  Britain  were  then  severe  against  Roman 
Catholics,  and,  as  Wedderburn  said,  this  meant  that  the  French 
Canadians  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  what  had  been 
French  Canada  must  simply  trust  to  the  “benignity  and  wisdom  ” 
of  the  British  Government.  Under  the  French  rigime,  and  for 
long  afterwards,  the  Church  in  France  was  Gallican,  and  the 
Kings  treated  the  Church  in  Canada  much  as  the  Anglican 
Church  is  treated  in  England  to-day — the  State  was  above  the 
Church,  the  bishops  could  be  nominated  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  civil  authority,  and  the  clergy  and  monastic  Orders  were 
exposed  to  a  tolerably  strict  civil  supervision.  What  the  British 
Government  evidently  intended  was  to  keep  the  Church  in  Canada 
in  that  subordinate  position,  and  in  the  end  transform  the  French 
parishes  into  English-speaking  settlements. 

The  privileges  since  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
been  given,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  Imperial  and  Canadian  legisla¬ 
tion.  Strictly  speaking,  she  has  no  treaty  rights.  To  attract 
English-speaking  settlers  to  the  Colony  it  was  provided  that  the 
territory  lying  outside  the  French  parishes,  eighty-two  in  number, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  mitigated  form  of  the  Custom  of 
Paris,  the  old  feudal  land  tenure  which  had  been  introduced  from 
France,  but  should  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage  according 
to  English  practice.  The  British  statesmen  who  imagined  that 
French  Canada  could  by  these  and  other  means  be  converted 
into  an  English-speaking  and  Protestant  colony  like  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  New  York,  omitted  to  take  account  of  two  important 
factors,  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  French-Canadian  race, 
and  the  skill  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  field  of  politics. 

Instead  of  being  absorbed  by  his  English-speaking  neighbours, 
the  habitant  has  absorbed  them.  In  1763  the  French  Canadians 
numbered  80,000 ;  to-day,  without  counting  the  overflow  into  New 
England,  they  are  close  on  2,000,000.  All  told,  only  10,000 
persons  came  originally  from  France  to  settle  in  Canada ;  and 
since  the  transfer  to  England  there  has  been  no  immigration 
from  France  worth  speaking  of.  Probably  one  reason  why 
population  increases  so  fast  in  Quebec  and  so  slowly  in  France 
is  that,  although  the  habitant  often  divides  his  farm  among  his 
numerous  children  till  their  individual  portions  are  mere  ribbon¬ 
like  strips,  there  is  an  abundance  of  wild  land  in  the  back 
country  to  be  had  for  the  asking ;  whilst  for  the  law  of  bequest  in 
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France,  which  makes  for  the  equal  division  of  property,  there 
is  no  such  compensation. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec  started  humbly  enough 
under  British  rule,  even  abandoning  her  old  right  of  tithe ;  hut 
before  long  enjoyed  far  larger  powers  than  she  had  possessed 
under  France,  and  is  now  not  so  much  an  imperium  in  impcrio  as 
the  imperium  itself.  She  has  risen  to  this  position  by  taking 
advantage  of  critical  moments  in  England’s  career  to  exact  fresh 
conditions  in  return  for  services  in  England’s  behalf,  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  solid  French  Canadian  vote  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
and  Provincial  Legislatures  for  the  promotion  of  her  interests, 
and  through  being  always  ready  to  traffic  with  politicians  willing 
to  exalt  her  status  in  return  for  her  support  at  the  polls.  The 
American  War  of  Independence,  the  French  Revolution,  the 
war  between  England  and  the  United  States  in  1812,  the 
Canadian  Insurrection  of  1837,  the  Union  of  Upper  and  Ijower 
Canada  in  1841,  and  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  in  1867, 
furnished  her  with  supreme  opportunities  for  jockeying  the 
British  and  Canadian  Governments  in  this  respect,  and  she  used 
them  with  consummate  ability. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  now  virtually  the  State  Church 
in  Quebec.  She  is  the  only  Church  in  Canada  authorised  by  law 
to  levy  tithes,  namely,  l-26th  of  the  cereal  crops  or  its  equivalent, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  priest,  together  with  fahrique 
taxes  for  the  erection  and  upkeep  of  church  buildings  and  par¬ 
sonages.  These  tolls  are  a  first  lien  on  the  soil,  ranking  before 
an  ordinary  mortgage.  They  are  imposed  exclusively  on  Roman 
Catholic  freeholders,  but  the  Protestant  tenant  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  owner  is  subject  to  them.  In  order  to  be  relieved  of 
them  the  Catholic  owner  must  make  a  formal  declaration  of 
apostasy,  a  cruel  option.  But  just  because  a  farm  owned  by  a 
Protestant  is  exempt,  the  parish  priest  and  the  bishop  have  a 
direct  interest  in  supplanting  the  Protestant  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
freeholder.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Protestant  farmers  in 
Quebec  have  in  consequence  been  driven  by  various  devices  to 
the  United  States.  Out  of  her  immense  revenues  the  Church 
can  always  find  the  purchase  money  for  the  French-Canadian 
who  is  to  buy  out  the  Protestant. 

Under  French  rule  she  had  to  give  an  account  of  her  income 
from  tithes,  but  that  is  not  required  now.  Nor  was  she  at 
liberty  to  collect  tithes  through  the  machinery  of  the  confessional. 
In  1712  the  King’s  Ministers  warned  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  that 
for  the  collection  of  tithes  he  must  employ  other  means  than  the 
refusal  of  absolution  and  the  Easter  sacrament.  To-day  she 
does  as  she  likes  in  that  regard.  In  his  report  of  1839  TjohI 
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Durham  says  the  habitants  fancied  that  by  rebelling  in  1837 
they  could  get  quit  of  the  tithe,  which,  amongst  other  drawbacks, 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  borrowing  money  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  (Section  3)  in  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  equality,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Irish  Legislature  is  to  be  prevented  from 
authorising  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  levy  tithes  on  Roman 
Catholic  freeholders.  On  the  face  of  it  such  a  measure  would 
not  involve  discrimination  against  Protestants,  yet  the  experience 
of  Quebec  shows  that,  in  some  districts  at  least,  it  would  be 
tantamount  to  forcing  the  Protestant  farmer  to  leave  home  and 
country. 

The  Protestant  settler  had  the  assurance  of  a  proclamation 
of  George  the  Third  as  well  as  of  an  Imperial  statute,  the  Quebec 
Act,  that  the  land  outside  the  French  parishes  should  not  be  liable 
to  French  law ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  long  since 
managed  to  do  away  with  that  obstacle  to  her  progress,  and  her 
own  ordinances  are  now  everywhere  in  force.  Thus  she  has  a 
right  under  the  law  of  Quebec  to  erect  parishes  in  new  districts, 
or,  by  compounding  parts  of  one,  two,  or  three  old  parishes 
together,  to  multiply  new  ones  in  old  districts ;  and  a  new  parish 
thus  created  by  the  bishop  becomes,  ipso  facto,  a  parish  for 
municipal  purposes.  Under  France,  the  Church  had  not  the 
power  to  construct  and  reconstruct  canonical  parishes  and  civil 
municipalities  in  this  fashion.  In  1717  an  order  came  from 
Versailles  that  “in  the  erection  and  dismemberment  of  parishes, 
the  Governor,  the  Intendant,  and  the  Bishop  shall  act  conjointly, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  King.”  The  Protestant  minority  in 
Quebec  does  not  complain,  and  has  no  right  to  complain,  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  chooses  to  lay  out 
canonical  parishes ;  but  deems  it  hard  that  the  Provincial  law, 
which  the  Church  set  going,  should  forthwith  recognise  them, 
with  the  unhappy  changes  they  sometimes  entail,  as  municipali¬ 
ties.  It  is  as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  could 
rearrange  the  municipal  boundaries  of  his  diocese  to  suit  himself, 
and  blot  out  an  old  Protestant  municipality  by  thrusting  it  into 
one  where  it  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
majority. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  already  said,  regulates  public 
or  elementary  education  in  Quebec,  which  is  avowedly  sectarian; 
while  the  Protestant  minority  enjoys  non-sectarian  schools.  On 
paper,  nothing  could  be  more  equitable  ;  in  practice  it  is  unjust 
in  some  respects  to  the  minority.  If,  for  example,  a  Protestant 
owns  a  factory  or  other  business,  his  school  rates  go  to  the  non¬ 
sectarian  schools  ;  but  if  he  takes  in  Protestant  or  Jewish  partners 
and  turns  the  firm  into  an  incorporated  company,  the  rates  by 
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the  Provincial  law  have  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  residing  in  the  district ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  them  go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
This  is  unfair  to  the  few  scattered  Protestants  in  a  rural  district, 
since  it  deprives  them  of  the  better  part  of  the  revenue,  other 
than  that  coming  from  the  Provincial  treasury,  which  has  hitherto 
kept  up  the  non-sectarian  school  for  their  children ;  and  rather 
than  send  them  to  the  Roman  Catholic  school,  they  pull  up 
stakes  and  move  to  the  States.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  the 
hierarchy  lets  slip  no  opportunity  of  rendering  the  life  of  the 
Protestant  farmer  as  unenviable  as  that  of  the  proverbial  toad 
under  a  harrow. 

French  being  the  language  of  the  public  schools,  the  French- 
Canadian  majority  are  brought  up  to  speak  French  as  their 
mother  tongue,  and  to  look  upon  English  as  a  foreign  one.  I  am 
not  blaming  them ;  it  is  the  natural  logic  of  the  situation,  and 
some  day  may  repeat  itself  in  South  Africa.  Only  the  English- 
speaking  settler  is  surely  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  an  odd 
thing  in  a  British  country  to  see  the  English  language  dropped 
in  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  municipal  councils,  and  the 
use  of  French  alone  authorised ;  whilst  in  the  rural  civil  courts 
when  he  is  a  litigant  the  proceedings  are  conducted  entirely  in 
French,  and  he  has  to  pay  someone  to  interpret  the  judgment, 
if  his  lawyer  cannot  do  it.  In  a  criminal  trial  he  gets  the  benefit 
of  a  mixed  jury,  half  French,  half  English-speaking. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Quebec  is  now  a  law  unto 
herself  in  a  good  many  other  things.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
right  that  she  should  enjoy  the  widest  religious  freedom,  that  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  her  bishops  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  Rome,  to  accumulate  as  much  property  as  she  con¬ 
siders  necessary  for  her  temporal  wants,  and  teach  such  Christian 
doctrines  as  she  sees  fit — on  this  and  like  matters  we  are  all 
agreed.  But  it  is  decidedly  awkward  for  those  not  of  her  fold 
when  she  sets  herself  up  above  the  State  and  claims  the  right  to 
define  the  area  of  her  own  jurisdiction  in  the  elastic  sphere  of 
faith  and  morals,  to  the  extent  of  defying  the  civil  law  against 
the  use  of  undue  spiritual  influence  at  elections,  and  the  civil 
ordinances  relating  to  marriage  and  burial ;  when  she  evades  the 
Mortmain  Act  by  turning  her  religious  Orders  into  corporations 
and  refuses  to  make  the  Government  or  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  amount  of  their  wealth — the  Snlpicians  of  Montreal  are 
said  to  be  the  richest  Order  in  the  world — yet  demands  exemptions 
from  taxation  for  herself  and  for  them  ;  and  when  through  her 
influence  with  the  Provincial  Legislature  she  acquires  control  of 
public  charities  of  every  sort,  in  that  way  drawing  subsidies  from 
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the  public  treasury  for  her  Orders,  whose  number  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  added  to  by  the  arrival  of  expelled  ones  from  Spain, 
France,  or  Italy.  No  doubt  she  really  believes  that  she  occupies 
a  unique  position  on  earth,  and  is  worthy  of  greater  consideration 
than  the  heretical  bodies  to  which  the  Protestant  minority 
belongs.  Notwithstanding  these  pretensions  of  hers,  thq  minority 
has  surely  a  right  to  religious  equality,  yet  is  deprived  of  it  at 
every  turn  by  a  variety  of  statutes,  some  equitable  enough  on  the 
surface,  but  all  of  which  in  their  every-day  working  combine  to 
give  her  a  towering  pre-eminence  to  which  she  is  not  entitled  in 
a  free  country  of  the  New  World. 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  men  of  irreproachable  character. 
Taking  them  individually,  they  mean  no  harm  to  the  Protestant 
minority;  on  the  contrary,  even  your  Jesuit  neighbour  tells  you 
with  a  kindly  smile  that,  on  Origen’s  theory  that  the  devil  him¬ 
self  may  be  saved,  he  wishes  you  well  both  here  and  hereafter. 
Collectively,  however,  these  men  form  a  disciplined  body  bent  on 
the  advancement  of  the  Church’s  interests,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  As  a  French  writer  has  said, 
her  plan  the  world  over  is  to  demand  just  treatment  for  herself 
by  appealing  to  modern  principles,  and,  having  got  it,  to  secure 
special  privileges  by  appealing  to  her  own.  Where,  as  in  Canada, 
the  majority  is  split  into  factions,  whilst  she  is  able  to  manoeuvre 
with  a  solid  phalanx  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  a  solid  array 
of  voters  outside,  the  task  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  looks. 

The  French-Canadians  have  been  styled  a  “people  of  gentle¬ 
men,”  and  so  they  are — polite,  cheerful,  generous,  and  quick  to 
learn  when  they  have  the  opportunity.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
would  long  since  have  become  English-speaking,  just  as  they 
are  becoming  in  New  England ;  but  the  Church  for  her  own  ends 
has  kept  them  herded,  and  they  have  been  plastic  material  in  her 
hands.  English  Canada  by  itself  is  unable  to  absorb  them,  but 
if  we  were  to  join  the  United  States  they  would  quickly  be 
swallowed  up,  like  Louisiana,  by  the  vast  Anglo-Saxon  mass. 
This  is  what  Lord  Durham  meant  by  saying  that  some  day 
Canada  might  cease  to  be  British  in  order  to  remain  English. 

Whatever  else  may  happen  in  Ireland  under  Home  Kule,  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Legislature  under  her  control, 
is  tolerably  sure  to  sap  and  mine  the  Protestant  guarantees,  not, 
of  course,  from  any  evil  motive,  but  from  the  natural  prompting 
of  self-interest  that,  whenever  she  has  the  power  to  make  and 
unmake  the  civil  laws,  it  is  her  duty  to  exercise  it  for  her  own 
spiritual  and  temporal  aggrandisement.  She  did  this  in  Mexico 
until  she  was  dethroned,  and  is  doing  it  without  let  or  hindrance 
in  French  Canada. 

Ottawa.  S.  H.  P.  Graves. 
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The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand’s  Diary,  Tagehuch  meiner  Reise 
um  die  Erde,  is  not  exciting  reading  :  it  contains  no  revela¬ 
tions  ;  not  a  word  that  smacks  of  the  sensational.  There  was  no 
flutter  in  diplomatic  circles  when  it  was  published,  no  demanding 
of  explanations,  no  sign  of  heed  beyond  perhaps  a  touch  of  dis¬ 
appointment  in  Berlin,  and  of  carping  and  scoffing  in  Washington. 
So  little  was  thought  of  the  book,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  even 
translated  into  French. 

None  the  less,  this  Diary,  although  not  exciting,  is  well  worth 
reading,  if  for  nothing  but  the  light  it  throws  incidentally  on  the 
character  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  For  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  is  a  personage  in  whom  we  are  all  now  more  or  less 
interested,  and  of  whom  we  none  of  us  know  very  much.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  anyone,  excepting  perhaps  his 
wife,  who  could  say  with  any  approach  to  certainty  what 
manner  of  man  he  is;  what  he  thinks,  hopes  and  fears,  what 
dreams  he  dreams,  and  wffiat  ambitions  he  cherishes.  Yet  this  is 
a  matter  of  importance  now,  not  only  to  Austria  and  Hungary, 
but  to  all  Europe.  For  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  he  will 
before  long  be  the  ruler  of  a  great  empire,  with  two  million 
soldiers  at  his  beck  ;  some  Dreadnoughts,  too.  As  Emperor-King 
he  will  hold  the  woe  if  not  the  weal  of  the  world  in  his  grasp, 
and  will  be  able  practically  to  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  when  he 
chooses.  Thus  much  depends  on  the  manner  of  man  he  is,  on 
what  appeals  to  him  and  what  is  repulsive ;  on  what  his  ideals 
are  and  where  his  sympathies  lie.  His  personal  feeling  for  or 
against  any  nation  may,  perhaps,  some  day,  be  the  all-important 
factor  in  deciding  whether  there  shall  be  peace  or  war ;  a  fact 
that  is  in  itself  enough  to  give  special  interest  to  this  old  Diary 
of  his.  For  no  matter  how  carefully  a  book  may  be  edited,  there 
is  sure  to  be  in  it  something  or  other  that  shows  the  stuff  of 
which  its  waiter  is  made,  what  his  natural  predilections  are,  and 
what  his  prejudices. 

The  Diary,  which  was  originally  intended  only  for  his  own 
relatives,  was  written  by  the  Archduke  during  a  year  he  spent  in 
a  journey  round  the  world.  This  year  was  practically  his 
Wanderjahr,  although  he  was  already  a  man  of  nearly  thirty  at 
the  time.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  father  was  still  alive,  he 
was  even  then  regarded  and  treated  as  heir  to  the  throne ;  and 
the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  was  hard  at  work,  and  had  been  for 
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two  long,  weary  years,  trying  to  fit  him  for  his  future  position ; 
while  Count  Taafe,  his  Prime  Minister,  was  striving  manfully 
to  render  him  popular.  For,  unfortunately,  Austrians  and 
Hungarians  alike  had  begun  by  looking  on  him  askance  when 
he  became  heir.  They  could  see  no  good  in  him  at  all,  because, 
for  one  thing,  he  was  so  very  unlike  his  predecessor,  the  Crown- 
Prince  Eudolf,  whom  they  had  all  idolised.  Besides,  they  soon 
had  a  grievance  against  him,  owing  to  his  having,  as  they  knew, 
added  to  the  heavy  burden  his  uncle,  the  old  Emperor,  has  to 
bear,  by  stoutly  refusing  to  marry,  although  there  w'ere  reasons 
of  State  why  marry  he  should.  It  w’as  because  both  the  Emperor 
and  the  Count  had  lost  hope  of  inducing  him  to  accept  a  bride, 
that  he  w’as  allowed  to  start  off  on  his  journey,  on  which  his 
heart  had  long  been  set. 

It  was  by  no  means  his  first  journey.  Already  he  knew 
Europe  well,  barring  Italy,  of  course;  he  knew  the  Near  East, 
too;  for,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had  a  keen  love  of  travelling.  But 
whereas  on  his  former  journeys  he  had  gone  merely  as  a  tourist 
on  pleasure  bent,  this  time  he  went  as  a  future  sovereign,  and 
for  a  purpose.  If  he  absented  himself  for  a  whole  year  from 
his  home  it  was  not  through  mere  curiosity,  the  desire  to  see 
the  new  and  the  strange,  he  assures  his  readers ;  nor  yet  through 
love  of  sport,  although  the  love  was  there  and  was  strong;  but 
because  he  was  eager  to  learn,  eager  to  see  for  himself  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  to  watch  the  working  of  foreign  states,  get 
into  touch  with  foreign  nations,  foreign  culture.  Still,  this 
evidently  did  not  prevent  his  seizing  the  pleasure  that  came 
in  his  way ;  for  a  good  third  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  accounts 
of  the  various  shooting  expeditions  in  which  he  took  part. 

The  Archduke  began  his  tour  on  a  man-of-war,  the  Kaiserin 
FAisaheth,  which  was  being  sent  to  the  Far  East  not  only  for 
manoeuvres,  but  also,  as  he  explains,  that  it  might  serve  as  a 
sort  of  advertisement,  and  thus  give  a  helping  hand  to  Austro- 
Hungarian  commerce ;  that  it  might  show  the  world,  too,  that 
Austria  had  a  fleet.  His  whole  family,  father,  step-mother, 
brothers,  sisters  and  sister-in-law,  went  with  him  to  Trieste  to 
wish  him  God-speed ;  and  he  begins  his  Diary  by  telling  us  how 
very  lonely  he  felt  when  they  were  all  left  behind.  Family  affec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  his  marked  characteristics  :  of  this  there  is  proof 
again  and  again  in  his  book.  When  Christmas  came  round  he  was 
terribly  home-sick.  It  was  the  first  Christmas  he  had  ever  spent 
away  from  his  own  people  ;  and  he  missed  them  sorely.  “If  only 
they  were  here  to  see  this,”  was  alw^ays  his  thought  when  he 
came  across  anything  of  special  interest  or  beauty.  The  days 
when  their  letters  arrived  were  his  red-letter  days ;  and  when , 
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as  sometimes  happened,  he  was  left  without  home  news,  he  at 
once  waxed  anxious.  One  of  his  sisters  was  married  while  he 
was  travelling,  and  it  was  areal  trouble  to  him  that  he  could  not 
be  with  her  on  her  wedding  day,  “the  all-important  day  of  her 
life.”  On  his  return  journey  he  would  not  even  stay  in  Paris, 
much  as  he  appreciates  the  charm  of  that  city,  so  eager  was  he 
to  see  her  in  her  new  home.  And  his  love  of  his  own  land  is 
as  intense  as  his  love  of  his  own  people  :  of  this,  too,  there  are 
many  proofs  in  his  book.  Austria  is  for  him  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  lands,  the  finest,  the  noblest,  the  most  gemiithlich.  That 
any  Austrian  should  ever  be  content  to  live  elsewhere  is  evidently 
quite  beyond  his  comprehension. 

The  Archduke  is  somewhat  chary  of  speaking  of  himself;  still, 
just  here  and  there  in  this  Diary,  he  does  make  a  personal  state¬ 
ment.  For  instance  :  “Ich  leide  an  der  Museomania,”  he 
remarks  in  one  place;  and  “Ich  bin  gewiss  ein  grosser  Freund 
der  Natur.  .  .  .  ein  Naturschwarmer,”  in  another.  Then  he 
declares  frankly  that  he  is  the  determined  foe  of  gambling,  in 
which  he  finds  “neither  amusement  nor  interest”  ;  that  he  does 
not  pin  his  faith  to  Darwin,  and  that  he  judges  of  men  by  their 
pictures.  This  last  remark  is  made  a  propos  of  a  visit  he  paid 
to  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  in  whose  house  he  found  no  pictures 
at  all,  excepting  two  portraits,  one  the  Rajah  himself,  the  other 
Garibaldi.  He  admits,  too,  that  one  of  his  troubles  while  on 
his  tour  was  that  he  must  go  to  State  banquets.  It  was  only 
in  Calcutta  that  he  found  these  entertainments  even  endurable, 
he  says,  and  there  only  because  of  the  tactful  kindliness  of  his 
host  and  hostess,  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  who  quite  won 
his  heart  by  confessing  that  they  shared  his  dislike  of  them. 
Elsewhere  in  India,  as  he  remarks  plaintively,  wherever  he  went 
he  must  don  a  “grasslichen  Frack  ”  and  make  a  speech!  And 
speechmaking  he  loathes.  Why,  he  hates  even  talking,  and 
has  been  known  to  go  through  a  State  reception  without  ever 
saying  a  word.  He  records  wdth  warm  sympathy  how,  at  a 
banquet  at  Hyderabad,  he  saw  the  Nizam  in  the  midst  of  his 
guests  quietly  learning  off  by  heart  the  speech  he  was  going  to 
make  to  them ;  and  he  tells  with  glee  how,  when  he  paid  him 
a  visit,  the  English  Resident  had  to  do  all  the  talking,  as 
the  Indian  would  say  nothing  but  “Yes.”  He  found  a  pretty 
little  American  quite  charming;  not,  how^ever,  seemingly  because 
she  w^as  pretty,  but  because  she  played  lawn  tennis  with  him  in 
perfect  silence. 

In  many  respects  Franz  Ferdinand  is  a  true  Habsburg ;  no 
one  who  gives  even  a  casual  glance  at  his  Diary  can  have  any 
doubt  on  this  point.  He  is  as  firmly  convinced  as  any  old 
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mediaeval  Kaiser  that  between  himself  and  mere  ordinary  mortals 
there  lies  a  deep  gulf.  When,  on  board  the  Empress  of  India,  he 
found  that  he,  as  every  other  passenger,  was  numbered,  and 
might  not  smoke  where  he  would,  his  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds;  and  when,  in  a  certain  mammoth  hotel,  the  fact  was 
brought  home  to  him  that  he  must  take  pot  luck  with  German 
tourists,  and  share  a  room  with  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
his  astonishment  was  turned  into  dismay.  For  he  stands  aloof 
instinctively  from  the  great  mass  of  his  fellows,  and  shrinks 
from  all  intercourse  with  them.  When  an  American  inn-keeper 
greeted  his  party  with  a  shout  of  “How  are  you,  dear  Duke?” 
and  wished  to  shake  hands  all  round,  he  did  not  like  it  at  all ; 
and  when  at  Spokane  he  was  chaffed  because  he  had  so  much 
luggage,  and  was  asked  how  much  more  he  would  have  had,  had 
he  had  a  wife,  he  was  sorely  ruffled ;  for,  with  all  his  good  gifts, 
he  has  no  sense  of  humour. 

At  Vancouver  a  female  adorer  of  Koyalty  forced  her  way  on 
board  his  boat,  crying  wildly  :  “The  Prince,  the  Prince,  where 
is  the  Prince?”  and  this  experience  he  found  most  trying;  for, 
besides  being  an  aristocrat,  he  is  one  of  the  shyest  of  men.  It 
is  a  real  trial  to  him  that  his  lines  are  cast  in  prominent  places ; 
that  he  must  w'alk  in  the  foremost  rank  where  all  the  world  can 
see  him  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  must  allow  himself  at  every  turn 
to  be  photographed.  He  rails  against  photographers  as  if  they 
were  the  veriest  fiends  sent  into  the  world  to  torment  him ;  and 
reporters  are  even  worse  in  his  eyes  than  photographers.  He  has 
a  lively  appreciation  of  the  comforts  of  this  life,  of  luxurious  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  dainty  little  dinners ;  none  the  less  when  reduced 
one  day,  during  a  shooting  expedition,  to  sleeping  out  in  the 
rain  with  nothing  much  to  eat,  he  w'as  happier  by  far,  he  declares, 
thus  roughing  it,  with  only  his  own  little  party  around  him, 
than  when  travelling  in  state,  surrounded  by  observers. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  his  exclusiveness  that  he  is  a  Habsburg.  His 
father,  the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  was  always  regarded,  both  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  as  an  anachronism.  “Had  he  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century  he  would  have  made  an  ideal  sovereign,” 
his  brother’s  subjects  used  to  say;  and  just  here  and  there,  in 
this  Diary,  there  are  remarks  which  seem  to  show  that  Franz 
Ferdinand  himself  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  past  than  the 
present,  the  East  than  the  West.  India  appeals  to  him  strongly, 
America,  not  at  all.  Wherever  he  went  where  there  w'ere 
aborigines,  he  was  much  more  keenly  interested  in  them  than  in 
the  Europeans  wKo  had  supplanted  them.  They  seem  never  to 
have  jarred  on  him,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  their  sup- 
planters.  Much  as  he  dislikes  being  turned  into  a  raree  show,  he 
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was  extremely  angry  when,  at  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam’s  soldiers 
drove  away  with  blows  a  crowd  of  poor  natives  who  had  flocked  out 
to  see  him.  “I  am  a  hearty  admirer  of  national  dress,”  he  says- 
and  when  he  met  Japs  disporting  themselves  in  European  clothes 
and  adopting  European  customs,  he  found  it  hard  to  forgive  them. 
For  it  is  a  real  trouble  to  him,  evidently,  to  see  old  landmarks 
being  removed,  old  traditions  set  at  nought.  He  had  a  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  against  changes,  a  fact  which  explains,  perhaps, 
his  horror  of  pushfulness.  That  men  should  strive  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  thrust  themselves  from  one  class  into  another,  is  to 
him  something  quite  unseemly,  something  that  proves  how 
fundamentally  wrong  are  our  latter-day  notions  of  education. 

Education  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  on  which  the  Archduke 
really  “lets  himself  go.”  He  does  not  approve  of  the  present 
trend  of  education;  and  he  says  so  quite  frankly,  even  at  the 
risk,  as  he  remarks,  of  being  dubbed  a  reactionary.  He  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  both  physical  training  and  technical.  What 
a  teacher  should  strive  to  do  is,  he  holds,  to  render  his  pupils 
strong  and  healthy,  with  sharp  eyes  and  deft  fingers;  to  render 
them,  in  fact,  men  able  to  earn  their  own  daily  bread  and  do 
good  work  for  their  country;  men,  above  all,  with  a  high  sense 
of  duty.  The  task  would  not  be  easy,  he  admits,  but  it  might 
be  done,  and  it  is  not.  For  as  things  are,  the  body  is  sacrificed 
to  the  mind.  The  brain  is  cultivated,  while  but  little  thought 
is  given  either  to  physical  development,  technical  training,  or 
even  the  formation  of  character.  This  is  all  wrong,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  maintains,  and  is  fraught  with  danger  for  the  future;  as 
the  result  of  it  is  the  world  will  be  flooded  by  learned  proletarians. 

The  Archduke  was  in  India  when  he  expounded  these  views, 
a  fact  which  gives  to  them  significance.  He  has  nothing  but 
praise,  however,  for  the  great  Jesuit  School  in  Calcutta  ;  “the 
best  in  the  whole  land,  as  even  the  English  are  unanimous  in 
declaring,”  he  tells  us ;  the  only  school  there  where  the  boys  are 
taught  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  heads ;  and  bodies  are 
trained  as  carefully  as  minds.  Franz  Ferdinand  is  a  devout 
Catholic,  it  must  be  remembered ;  and  he  is  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  Jesuits,  a  fact,  however,  which  does  not  prevent  his  con¬ 
demning  strongly  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Canton.  It  was  a 
blunder,  he  seems  to  think,  one  showing  a  lack  both  of  taste  and 
discretion,  to  erect  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  this 
sumptuous  building. 

Although  unmistakably  a  Habsburg,  Franz  Ferdinand  is  one 
of  the  Josef  II.  type.  This,  too,  a  casual  glance  at  his  Diary  is 
enough  to  prove.  If  he  feels  that  he  is  not  as  other  men,  he 
feels  also,  and  still  more  strongly,  that  he  owes  not  less  than 
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other  men  to  his  fellows,  but  infinitely  more.  Never  was  there 
a  prince  more  alive  to  the  fact  that  “Wurde  bringt  Burde,” 
especially  when  the  poor  are  in  question ;  never  a  prince  more 
firmly  convinced  that  the  first  duty  of  Haves  is  to  give  to  Have- 
not;  the  most  precious  privilege  of  the  exalted,  to  protect  the 
lowly.  Wherever  he  went,  when  on  his  travels,  he  w^as  on  the 
watch  to  see  how  the  poor  were  cared  for.  He  might  perhaps 
have  forgiven  the  Americans  for  being  a  parvenu  nation,  had  he 
not  found,  or  thought  he  found,  when  among  them,  that  they 
trampled  on  the  needy  wuth  callous  indifference.  When  in  India 
he  was  horrified  at  the  glaring  contrast  between  the  lavish 
wealth  and  splendour  he  saw  at  the  courts  of  the  native  princes, 
and  the  poverty  in  which  the  great  mass  of  their  subjects  live, 
a  poverty  so  terrible  that  no  Austrian  could  realise  it,  he  declares. 
He  takes  England  to  task  openly  for  her  neglept  of  the  Eyots. 
Why  has  she  not  taught  them  to  till  their  land  properly,  he 
asks,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  till  it  without  the  help  even  of 
a  plough,  with  the  result  that  they  must  go  half-starved. 

India,  as  a  whole,  is  badly  cultivated,  the  Archduke  seems  to 
think ;  not  nearly  so  well  cultivated  as  either  the  Dutch  colonies 
or  Japan ;  and  he  is  an  expert  in  the  subject.  His  own  estates 
are  perfect  models  of  skilful  cultivation ;  and  in  every  country 
he  visited,  he  w’as  on  the  alert  to  learn  new  methods  and  put  to 
the  test  new  machines.  Eor  his  love  of  the  past  does  not  blind 
him  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  old  world  is  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  new,  it  must  furbish  up  its  wits  and  turn  to  account  the 
latest  inventions.  He  was  on  the  alert,  too — and  this  is  more 
remarkable — to  see  how  business  was  carried  on  and  what  was 
being  manufactured.  If  he  was  interested  in  corn-growing, 
sheep-shearing,  and  mutton  freezing,  he  was  interested  also  in 
the  manufacturing  of  china,  metal  goods,  and  silks ;  and  he  spent 
whole  days  in  potteries,  mills  and  factories,  noting  every  improve¬ 
ment  he  saw  there  on  the  methods  in  force  in  Austria.  \Vhen  he 
heard  that  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was 
carrying  on  a  brisk  trade,  he  was  delighted  and  showed  it. 

Keen  as  is  the  Archduke’s  interest  in  agriculture  and  industry, 
there  is  something  in  which  it  is  much  more  keen ;  carefully  as 
he  scans  the  ploughshares  and  shuttles  of  the  countries  he  visits, 
he  scans  much  more  carefully  their  implements  of  war.  He 
never  writes  in  a  martial  strain,  there  is  no  touch  of  the  war 
spirit  in  his  book,  no  touch  of  craving  for  military  glory,  no 
clashing  of  arms  or  trumpeting.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  deals 
with  things  military,  he  does  so  in  a  plain,  business-like  fashion, 
and  keeps  to  facts.  None  the  less,  no  one  can  read  his  book 
without  realising  that  he  is  a  soldier  at  heart,  and  that  there  is 
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nothing  for  which  he  cares  quite  so  much  as  for  armies  and 
warships.  He  never  passed  a  gun  factory  by  unvisited,  nor  yet  a 
barrack ;  he  tasted  the  food  the  soldiers  eat  and  insisted  on  seeing 
the  clothes  they  wear  and  the  beds  on  wdiich  they  sleep.  As  for 
the  men  themselves,  he  was  never  weary  of  inspecting  them  :  he 
was  always  glad  to  go  to  a  review,  no  matter  on  how  small  a 
scale.  If  he  saw  a  man-of-war  he  never  rested  until  he  knew 
all  the  details  of  its  fighting  strength,  the  number  of  guns  it 
carried,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  went.  He  was  very  proud  of 
his  owm  ship,  the  Kaiserin  Elisabeth]  still,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  was  a  sore  point  with  him  that  there  were  not  more  of  her 
sort  afloat.  The  real  trouble  this  caused  him  explains,  perhaps, 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  is  now'  pushing  forward  the  building 
of  Dreadnoughts.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  scorn  for 
rulers  who  neglect  their  armies.  He  decided  at  once  that  there 
was  something  w'rong  with  a  certain  Indian  prince  who  looked 
bored  during  a  review  of  his  ow'n  troops ;  and  he  scoffed  openly 
at  a  potentate  who  seemed  to  think  more  of  his  harem  than  of 
his  soldiers.  Some  of  the  Indian  Imperial  troops  excited  his  warm 
admiration;  the  Ghurkas,  for  instance,  whose  “whole  per¬ 
sonality,”  as  he  tells  us,  “is  a  proof  of  their  heroic  past,  their 
military  genius  and  energy.”  He  was  much  impressed,  too,  by 
the  Afghans,  who  struck  him  as  caring  as  little  for  their  own  lives 
as  for  the  lives  of  other  people. 

Although  the  Archduke  was  only  some  ten  weeks  in  India,  he 
seems  while  there  to  have  gone  almost  everywhere,  and  to  have 
seen  almost  everything.  And  on  the  whole  he  approved  of  what 
be  saw,  in  spite  of  being  shocked  at  w'hat  he  saw  in  some  places — 
the  famous  Parsee  burial  ground,  for  instance.  To  allow  the  dead 
to  be  devoured  by  vultures  struck  him  as  being  both  ghastly  and 
irreverent.  Benares,  too,  with  its  “mixture  of  gods  and  men, 
religion  and  frenzy,  mysticism  and  superstition,  aesceticism  and 
luxury,”  is  like  nothing  but  a  huge  madhouse,  he  declares. 
Beligious  toleration  is  all  very  w'ell,  but  it  may  be  pushed  too 
far,  he  holds.  He  is  very  guarded,  however,  in  what  he  writes 
concerning  politics  in  India ;  for,  as  he  is  never  weary  of  saying, 
his  sojourn  there  was  much  too  short  for  him  to  have  any  claim 
to  w'rite  with  authority.  Still,  he  does  just  once  venture  to  give 
a  word  of  warning.  “India  is  undoubtedly  a  jewel  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  England  must  therefore  guard  it  as  something 
precious,”  he  writes  the  day  he  left  Calcutta.  “While  rejoicing 
in  this  possession  of  hers,  she  must  take  precautions  for  its 
safety.”  And  once  he  ventures  to  express  an  opinion  :  “It  may 
be  that  experienced  continental  and  colonial  statesmen  regard  as 
a  dream  that  can  never  be  realised  the  thought  of  an  Imperial 
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Confederation,  of  a  closer  union  among  the  British  colonies  them¬ 
selves  and  between  them  and  the  mother  country.”  None  the 
less,  therein  lies,  he  personally  is  convinced,  England’s  one  chance 
of  extending  her  power  and  influence ;  nay,  perhaps,  even  of 
holding  her  own  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  many  grievances  the  Magyars  cherish  against  the 
Archduke  is  founded  on  their  suspicion  that  he  is  a  Federalist 
at  heart,  bent  on  turning  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a  Federal  State. 

From  British  territory  Franz  Ferdinand  passed  in  turn  into 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese,  visiting  en  route  various  native 
States.  He  might  also,  had  he  chosen,  have  passed  into  German 
territory  ;  for,  w^hen  he  was  in  the  Solomon  Islands  that  are  under 
British  protection,  he  could  easily,  as  he  was  still  on  board  the 
Kaiserin  Elisabeth,  have  gone  also  to  their  sister  islands,  which 
are  under  the  protection  of  Kaiser  William.  This,  however,  he 
did  not  do,  holding  perhaps  that  he  saw  enough  of  Germans  at 
home.  From  Calcutta  he  went  to  Singapore,  thence  to  Malacca, 
Java,  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  China,  Japan,  Canada,  and 
America. 

On  Thursday  Island  the  fact  was  first  brought  home  to  him 
that  Imperial  Highness  though  he  be,  he  is  no  match  for  a  Scotch 
woman  in  what  concerns  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath.  While 
enjoying  the  view  from  the  balcony  of  an  inn  there,  one  hot 
Sunday  evening,  he  ordered  a  glass  of  beer.  M^hereupon  the 
landlady  informed  him  sternly  that,  if  he  w'ished  to  drink,  he  must 
go  indoors,  as  to  drink  in  public  on  a  Sunday  would  be  scandalous. 
She  stuck  to  her  point  too ;  and,  as  he  was  very  thirsty,  go  in  he 
must,  into  a  dark,  stuffy  little  hole  of  a  parlour.  In  spite  of  this 
experience,  however,  which  he  confesses  he  found  very  trying, 
he  was  delighted  with  Australia.  In  all  his  life  he  had  never  seen 
anything  quite  so  beautiful  as  Sydney  Bay,  he  declares.  As  for 
the  Blue  Mountains,  so  marvellous  are  they  in  their  loveliness, 
that  it  is  well  worth  going  half  round  the  world  to  see  them,  he 
holds.  And  he  is  as  lavish  with  his  admiration  of  the  people  as  of 
the  land.  Of  all  the  people  he  came  across  while  on  his  travels, 
the  Australians  are  his  “Lieblinge,”  he  affirms;  and  Lieblinge  is 
a  very  strong  term.  Never  were  there  such  kindly  folk  as  the 
Sydney  folk,  never  folk  so  good  tempered,  pleasant,  and  hospit¬ 
able.  All  the  men  are  intelligent,  all  the  women  beautiful— • 
superlatively  beautiful,  according  to  him.  “Die  Damen  Sydneys 
vereinigen  in  gleichem  Masse  die  Schonheit  der  Tochter  des 
Mutterlandes  mit  sudlicher  Anmuth  der  Bewegungen  und 
vollendeter  Eleganz  der  Erscheinung,”  he  writes,  .  .  .  “Mit 
unbezwnngenem  offenem  Wesen  verbinden  sie  viel  natiirliche 
Liebenswiirdigkeit.”  He  who  is  himself  so  reserved  and  silent. 
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was  quite  charmed  by  their  light-hearted  uncon ventionality,  their 
somewhat  free-and-easy  ways.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
had  found  ladies  to  whom  it  was  quite  easy  to  talk ;  nay,  even 
quite  pleasant.  He  was  charmed,  too,  by  their  family  life,  by 
the  simple  homely  fashion  in  which  even  the  rich  among  them 
live.  For  he  is  always  in  sympathy  with  what  smacks  of  the 
patriarchal. 

What  is  much  more  significant  than  the  Archduke’s  liking  for 
the  Australians  is  the  fact  that  he  found  nothing  to  jar  on  him  in 
Australia,  although  it  is  a  new  country,  newer  even  than  his  hete- 
noire,  America,  and  democratic  to  boot.  This  is  a  proof  snrelv 
that,  when  he  looks  askance  on  democrats,  it  is  not  because  thev 
are  democrats,  but  for  some  other  reason.  Far  from  taking  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  government  in  force  there,  he  seems  to  think  the  country 
well  governed ;  and  he  speaks  in  appreciative  terms  of  its  rulers, 
especially  of  that  thorough-going  old  democrat.  Sir  George  Dibbs, 
whom  he  depicts  in  flattering  terms ;  and  whom  he  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  friend.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  lines  on  which 
business  is  conducted  in  Australia ;  for  with  all  his  loathing  of 
pushfulness,  he  is  a  great  admirer  of  energy.  He  spent  some 
quite  delightful  days  with  a  squatter,  being  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  farming  on  a  colossal  scale.  He  was  kept  busy  the 
whole  time  he  wms  there,  what  with  pleasure,  what  with  work; 
and  he  enjoyed  it  all  thoroughly.  He  was  quite  unhappy,  indeed, 
as  he  tells  us,  when  he  must  say  good-bye  to  his  Australian  friends. 

Franz  Ferdinand’s  enthusiasm  for  the  Australians  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  he  is  evidently  not  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  race.  If  we  may  judge  by  this  book  of 
his,  he  has  more  respect  than  personal  liking  for  Fjnglish  folk; 
although  individually  they  may  and  do  appeal  to  him,  collectively 
they  do  not.  He  writes  in  the  most  friendly  terms  of  many  of 
those  whom  he  met  while  England’s  guest,  especially  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Lansdowme,  Lord  William  Beresford,  General  Massy, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Havelock ;  but  he  shows  no  signs  of  friendliness 
towards  their  fellow  countrymen  as  a  whole.  Practical  is  his 
favourite  epithet  for  us  as  a  nation  :  We  are  “die  praktischen 
Englander.”  Still,  he  admits  that  we  are  as  far-sighted  as  we 
are  practical ;  and  that  that  is  why  w’e  have  managed  to  secure  for 
ourselves,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  very  places  that  are  best 
worth  having.  As  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  he  cites  Hong¬ 
kong,  and  also  Perim,  which,  as  he  reminds  his  readers,  was 
already  ours  before  there  wms  any  question  of  a  Suez  Canal.  He 
admits  also  that,  although  we  may  be  somewhat  grasping  in 
seizing  possessions,  having  seized  them,  we  honestly  try  to  do  our 
duty  by  them.  Wherever  we  rule  or  protect  he  found  the  adminis- 
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tration  good,  he  says,  even  in  the  native  Indian  States.  We  have 
a  real  genius,  he  thinks,  for  sanitation — making  a  clean  sweep 
all  round.  He  writes  with  great  admiration  of  British  enterprise. 
In  India  England  has  done  a  really  great  work  for  civilisation, 
he  declares,  even  though  the  civilisation  she  has  spread  be  but 
as  oil  on  water.  “India  is  often  called  the  land  of  wonders,  but 
I  should  call  it  rather  the  land  of  puzzles,”  he  writes ;  and  the 
greatest  puzzle  of  all  is  how  England  can,  with  so  small  a  display 
of  force,  hold  its  huge  population  in  subjection.  The  fact  that 
she  can  and  does,  is  proof  that  the  English  are  by  nature  a 
dominant  race,  he  maintains. 

Then,  not  only  are  the  English  strong;  but,  according  to  the 
Archduke,  they  are  also  adaptable.  Wherever  they  go  they  can 
fit  themselves  in  and  make  themselves  comfortable.  One  of  his 
grievances  against  us,  indeed,  is  that  we  make  ourselves  too 
comfortable,  and  at  other  folk’s  expense.  In  his  heart  he 
evidently  thinks  us  a  somewhat  brutal  nation.  The  way  in  which 
he  saw  birds  being  slaughtered  in  India,  without  a  chance  of 
escape  being  given  them,  ruffled  his  susceptibilities  as  a  sports¬ 
man  ;  while  a  story  he  was  told  as  to  the  fashion  in  which  certain 
English  settlers  had  rid  themselves  of  some  troublesome  aborigines 
was  in  itself  enough  to  prejudice  him  against  the  whole  English 
race.  Besides  the  fact  that  we  can  content  ourselves  with  the 
food  we  do  is  proof  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
ns,  somewhere,  he  is  inclined  to  think.  “I  am  certainly  no 
gourmet,”  he  remarks  incidentally;  “I  count  eating,  indeed, 
among  the  least  of  life’s  pleasures.  Still,  I  really  cannot  put  up 
with  English  food.  For  everything  that  is  cooked  is  cooked 
exactly  in  the  same  way  d  la  roast  beef,  and  has  one  and  the  same 
taste.  The  vegetables  are  boiled  in  nothing  but  water,  and  not  a 
single  sweet  but  the  everlasting  pudding  seems  to  be  known.” 
He  counts  it  as  merit  to  the  Australians  that  they  have  learnt  to 
cook  properly ;  and  as  righteousness  unto  the  Japanese  that  their 
dinners  are  a  la  Francaise,  not  d  V Anglaise.  He  has  a  manifest 
weakness  for  French  cooking,  as  for  everything  else  that  is 
French.  A  French  dinner  predisposes  one  to  find  life  worth 
living  and  to  think  charitably  of  one’s  neighbours,  he  maintains. 

When  the  Archduke  was  in  New  California  he  saw  many  things 
of  which  he  could  not  approve ;  for  the  liberty  that  prevailed  there 
at  that  time  was  strongly  tinged  with  license ;  and  the  convicts 
were  better  housed,  fed,  and  treated  than  the  soldiers.  It  could 
not  be  pleasant  for  him  to  stand  by,  as  he  must,  while  there,  and 
hear  his  own  sailors  play  the  Marseillaise  in  reply  to  the  Austrian 
national  hymn.  At  every  turn,  indeed,  in  this  republican,  anti¬ 
clerical  -»,ttlement,  something  or  other  must  have  happened  that 
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jarred  on  him.  One  might  think,  therefore,  that  this  would  have 
prejudiced  him  against  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  But  if 
one  did,  one  would  think  wrongly.  Whether  Franz  Ferdinand 
approves  of  the  French  or  not,  he  evidently  likes  them  instinc¬ 
tively  and  heartily.  They  appeal  to  him  personally ;  he  admires 
them ;  he  shares  their  tastes ;  he  is,  in  fact,  in  sympathy  with 
them.  He  has  always  some  flattering  epithet  for  everyone  he 
comes  across  who  is  French.  He  found  life  infinitely  pleasanter 
on  the  Bretagne,  in  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  than  on  the 
Empress  of  India  in  which  he  crossed  the  Pacific ;  and  the  reason 
was,  as  he  frankly  confesses,  that  in  the  former  he  had  French 
people  around  him,  and  “every  corner  of  the  ship  was  alive  with 
laughter,  gay  chattering,  and  joie  de  vivre  ”  ;  -whereas  in  the  latter 
he  was  shut  up  “with  steifen  Englandern,**  and  Sunday  was  a 
horrible  day.  “Austrians  have  much  in  common  with  the 
French ;  there  is  something  in  the  one  race  that  responds 
harmoniously  to  something  in  the  other,”  he  maintains  signi¬ 
ficantly  enough,  seeing  that  Germany  is  Austria’s  chief  ally. 

Although  the  Archduke,  during  his  tour,  was  never  in  German 
territory,  he,  of  course,  often  met  with  Germans,  especially  when 
in  America.  For  them,  however,  he  has  no  flattering  epithets, 
no  sympathy  expressed  or  implied.  The  care  with  which  he  as 
a  rule  avoids  mention  of  them  is,  indeed,  so  marked  a  feature  of 
his  Diary  that  it  sets  one  wondering  whether  it  is  the  result  of 
self-restraint  or  of  severe  editing.  In  one  tcwn  a  German  resident 
volunteered  to  act  as  his  guide ;  and  the  Archduke  accepted  his 
offer,  explaining  carefully,  however,  the  while  that  he  did  so 
because  there  was  no  other  capable  guide  to  be  had.  And  although 
he  writes  freely  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  other  honorary 
guides,  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  this  German.  As  a  rule  he 
is  most  punctilious  in  tendering  thanks  to  those  who  help  him, 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  mention  even  of  thanks.  “Bad- 
tempered  Germans,”  is  his  description  of  one  set  of  tourists  he 
met  with;  and  “He  had  been  trying  to  show  off  as  a  dare-devil 
before  some  ladies,”  is  his  comment  on  one  of  their  compatriots 
who,  owing  to  an  accident,  was  hovering  between  life  and  death. 
Twice  while  in  the  Bockies  he  came  across  German  sportsmen ; 
but  he  passes  them  over  in  silence.  Practically,  indeed,  Germany 
and  things  German  are  ignored  in  his  Diary,  why  and  wherefore 
one  can  only  conjecture. 

The  reserve  the  Archduke  shows  with  regard  to  Germans  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  when  he  comes  to  write  of  Americans. 
He  dislikes  Americans,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
fact.  They  impress  him  as  being  cold,  lacking  in  kindliness,  in 
Gemuthlichkeit ;  and,  according  to  him,  no  one  can  be  in  sym- 
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pathy  with  a  race  that  lacks  Gemuthlichkeit.  They  have  a  strain 
of  greatness  in  their  character,  he  admits  ;  but  even  this  “is  often 
distorted  into  the  bizarre,  the  grotesque  ;  nay,  even  the  repulsive.” 
He  is  profoundly  impressed  by  their  enterprise,  their  genius  in 
evolving  colossal  schemes,  their  vigour  in  grappling  with  difficul¬ 
ties.  His  admiration  of  their  technical  skill  is  unbounded.  They 
are  the  veriest  Ubermenschen  in  their  dealings  with  nature,  he 
declares;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  also  Ubermenschen  in  their 
dealings  with  their  fellows  ;  and  that  he  cannot  forgive  them.  Not 
only  do  they  jar  on  him,  offend  his  taste,  and  ruffle  his  suscepti¬ 
bilities,  but  they  positively  shock  him.  He  disapproves  funda¬ 
mentally  of  them  and  their  noisy  helter-skelter,  pushful  ways ; 
he  disapproves,  too,  of  the  fashion  in  which  they  live  and  work; 
and,  above  all,  of  the  manner  in  which,  as  he  maintains,  they 
neglect  their  poor,  and  stand  aside  with  folded  hands  while  the 
feeble  are  being  struck  down. 

“They  seem  to  think  that  no  poor-relief  arrangements  are 
necessary  in  their  Land  of  Hreedom,”  he  writes;  and  the  result 
is  that,  so  far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  their  freedom 
means  freedom  to  starve.  He  accuses  them  of  regarding  their 
fellow  creatures  as  “mere  things  to  be  used  up  ” ;  and  of  building 
their  huge  fortunes  “on  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  lives,  morality 
standing  by  mourning  the  while.”  Their  ruthlessness  is  quite 
unparalleled,  he  holds.  Buthless,  indeed,  is  a  favourite  word  of 
his  when  describing  the  way  in  which  they  demeaned  themselves 
even  towards  him  personally.  “Owing  to  the  well-known  ruth¬ 
lessness  of  the  Yankees” — the  way  they  rush  up  and  down, 
stepping  on  toes  all  round — he  found  travelling  in  ordinary  cars 
impossible ;  and  even  when  he  engaged  a  private  car,  the  same 
ruthlessness  pursued  him,  as  it  was  shunted  about  anywhere.  And 
when  he  complained,  he  was  told  jeeringly  that,  if  he  did  not  like 
American  railways,  he  need  not  travel  on  them.  Then  Americans 
are  as  unfriendly  as  they  are  ruthless,  it  seems.  “This  is  another 
proof  of  American  unfriendliness,”  he  remarks,  when  an  inn¬ 
keeper  replied  to  his  questions  with  a  surly  “Don’t  know  ” ;  and 
again,  when  a  post  office  despot  refused  to  give  him  his  letters, 
although  they  were  there  lying  before  his  eyes. 

The  picture  the  Archduke  draws  of  the  state  of  things  in 
America  is  as  depressing  as  it  is  unpleasant.  A  cheerful  counten¬ 
ance  is  never  to  be  seen  there,  he  declares.  When  friends  meet 
they  do  not  even  shake  hands,  as  that  would  mean  a  loss  of  time, 
time  in  which  money  might  be  made.  He  found  the  monotony 
of  their  streets  quite  appalling ;  for  he  held  it  as  proof  that  they 
who  live  in  them  care  nothing  for  beauty  or  comfort,  and  have 
no  thought  in  their  heads  beyond  the  gathering  in  of  dollars. 
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“The  almighty  dollar  reigns  supreme  through  the  land;  no  one 
can  escape  its  spell.”  He  felt  it  himself,  he  declares,  as  he  stood 
one  night  looking  down  on  New  York,  the  city  where  what  he 
calls  “  the  mad  dance  around  the  golden  calf  ”  is  maddest  and 
wildest.  America  is  the  land  of  humbug  ;  there  is  humbug  every¬ 
where  ;  it  vulgarises  even  the  mountains  and  lakes.  It  is  the  land, 
too,  of  corruption.  Corruption  is  rife  among  all  classes;  it  taints 
even  the  judges  on  the  bench ;  and  as  the  help  of  the  law  cannot 
be  had  for  the  righting  of  wrongs,  self-help  steps  in,  and  in  its 
most  brutal  form.  So,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  Franz  Ferdinand 
when  he  was  there. 

It  is  a  sore  trouble  to  him  that  so  many  Austrians  flock  to 
America;  and  there,  “although  flesh  of  our  flesh,  blood  of  our 
blood,”  as  he  says,  soon  become  as  strangers  to  their  native  land. 
Were  it  otherwise  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  inclined  to 
show  charity  in  his  judgment  of  Americans.  Not  but  that  under 
any  circumstances  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  forgive  them 
for  allowing  the  capitalist  to  hold  rule  among  them.  He  records 
the  fact  that  he  came  across  a  Scotchman  in  America  who  owned 
a  huge  territory,  and  played  the  despot  there  as  no  sovereign 
would  dare  to  play  it  here  in  Europe. 

The  only  people  whom  the  Archduke  disliked  even  more  than 
he  disliked  the  Americans  are  the  Chinese,  “the — to  me — most 
unsympathetic  Chinese,”  as  he  calls  them,  wh6n  he  first  came 
across  them  in  Java.  “The  suspicious  and  treacherous  character 
of  the  Chinese,  their  whole  nature  which  is  distorted  by  utter 
selfishness,  renders  them  to  me  most  repulsive,”  he  remarks 
later.  Even  their  “echte  Konservatismus,”  which  ought,  one 
might  think,  to  have  appealed  to  him,  did  not,  although  their 
reverence  for  the  dying  and  the  dead  did.  He  was  horrified  at 
what  he  saw  in  their  opium  dens  in  Canton,  and  still  more  by 
what  he  saw  in  their  law  courts,  where,  according  to  him,  judg¬ 
ment  went  to  the  highest  bidder  and  torture  was  resorted  to 
freely.  Eecent  events  seem  to  prove  that  in  one  respect  he  went 
astray  in  his  judgment  of  them ;  for  he  was  sure,  when  he  left 
China,  that  although  in  sore  need  of  information,  they  would 
never  reform  themselves.  So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the 
longer  they  remained  unreformed  the  better,  he  thought. 

In  Java  he  learnt  also  to  know  the  Dutch,  and  not  only  to  know 
them,  but  to  like  them.  They  are  a  kindly,  good-tempered  race, 
he  writes ;  and  they  have  Gemuthlichkeit,  that  quality  he  so 
sorely  missed  in  Americans.  Not  only  does  he  like  them,  but  he 
admires  them  :  they  have  a  real  genius  for  commerce ;  a  real 
genius,  too,  for  colonisation.  “Their  colonies  are  extremely  well 
organised  and  administered  :  in  them  natives  and  Europeans  alike 
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are  made  more  comfortable  and  are  more  content  than  in  the 
colonies  of  any  other  nation ;  and  there  is  a  more  friendly  feeling 
between  rulers  and  ruled.”  This  was  written  before  he  w^ent  to 
Australia.  What  especially  appeals  to  him  in  the  Dutch  is  their 
modesty  :  they  do  not  think  too  much  of  themselves  and  their 
own  achievements ;  and  this,  as  he  remarks,  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  most  nations.  He  has  one  grievance  against  them,  how¬ 
ever;  he  fears  they  are  losing  their  old  warrior  spirit.  He  was 
not  favourably  impressed  by  their  military  arrangements, 
although  never  were  there  such  well-fed  soldiers  as  theirs. 

The  Spaniards  are  another  race  for  whom ,  although  he  mentions 
them  only  casually,  the  Archduke  has  evidently  a  strong  liking. 
As  for  the  Portuguese,  the  horror  with  which  he  tells  how  one  of 
their  high  officials  insisted  on  kissing  his  hand,  shoves  what  he 
thinks  of  them.  With  regard  to  the  Japanese  his  feelings  seem 
to  be  mixed ;  he  disapproves  of  them  fundamentally  on  the  one 
side,  and  he  admires  them  heartily  on  the  other.  He  found 
much  in  them  that  was  repellent  and  much  that  was  very  attrac¬ 
tive;  something  that  excited  his  hopes,  and  something  that 
excited  his  fears.  He  began  by  being  prejudiced  against  them, 
not  inclined  to  take  them  quite  seriously,  although  he  admitted 
that  their  “Lebensfrohe  Heiterkeit,  ansprechende  Sinnlichkeit, 
und  ausgepragtes  Schonheitsgefiihl  ”  render  them  sympathetic. 
The  w^omen  struck  him  as  very  charming,  but  more  like  dolls 
than  human  beings  ;  the  men,  as  stilted  and  affected.  Their  aping 
of  European  manners  and  dress  made  them  in  his  eyes  ridiculous. 
He  looked  on  it  as  a  proof  that  they  were  lacking  in  self-respect 
and  dignity.  Among  the  classes  he  could  see  no  trace  of  religion, 
no  trace  of  reverence  for  their  own  tradition,  and  that  set  him 
against  them.  Their  enthusiasm  for  things  Western  seemed  to 
him  unpatriotic  ;  their  eagerness  for  change,  almost  impious.  He 
was  quite  aghast  at  the  way  in  which  they  were  even  then  trans¬ 
forming  their  beautiful  old  Japan  into  a  modern  Anglo-Franco- 
German  State.  For  he  realised  that,  with  the  transformation, 
would  come  capitalism,  sweating,  and  all  the  other  evils  that 
make  life  so  sad  in  industrial  centres. 

Tt  wms  a  visit  he  paid  to  their  great  cavalry  barrack  that  first 
brought  him  into  touch  with  the  Japs,  and  made  him  understand 
what  a  virile  race  they  are,  even  though  they  be  nearer  five  feet 
than  six  in  height.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  by  what  he 
saw  of  their  military  arrangements,  and  still  more  by  what  he 
saw  of  their  soldiers;  and  this  was  before  they  won  their  spurs, 
it  must  be  remembered.  That  they  could,  if  well  led,  hold 
their  own  against  the  best  of  European  troops,  he  had  never  a 
doubt  even  then.  The  fact  that  in  organising  their  army  they 
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had  not  copied  the  organisation  of  any  one  European  State,  but 
had  framed  a  system  of  their  own,  combining  in  it  what  is  best 
in  several  systems,  he  regarded  as  proof  of  their  military  genius. 
Before  he  said  good-bye  to  them,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  a  power  with  which  Europe  will  have  to  reckon 
and  in  more  ways  than  one.  For  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  genius  for  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  for  war.  Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  he 
holds,  Europe  will  have  to  pay  heavily  for  having  taught  them 
all  she  knows,  as  she  will  find  in  them  a  formidable  competitor 
in  every  field.  He  does  not  like  the  prospect.  He  seems  to  think 
it,  indeed,  eminently  unpleasant.  Still,  in  writing  of  them,  he 
shows  none  of  that  bitterness  which  he  shows  so  plainly  when 
w’riting  of  the  Americans. 

Eighteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  Diary  was  published ; 
and  these  years  have  brought  aboio  gleat  changes  in  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand’s  position ;  for  wA.v.reas  now  he  is  the  Emperor- 
King’s  coadjutor,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  and  makes  his  influence 
felt  throughout  the  empire,  then  he  was  politically  a  mere 
cypher,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  an  irresponsible.  For 
his  health  had  broken  down  completely  after  his  return  to  Europe ; 
and  so  little  hope  of  his  recovery  was  entertained,  that  his  brother 
Otto  wms  installed  in  his  place  as  future  sovereign.  And  these 
years  may,  of  course,  have  brought  about  as  great  changes  in 
his  views  as  in  his  position.  Still,  he  wms  already  thirty-three, 
it  must  be  remembered,  when  the  second  volume  of  his  book 
was  published ;  and  the  views  a  man  holds  at  thirty-three  he 
holds  as  a  rule  to  the  end.  The  chances  are,  therefore,  that  he 
thinks  and  feels  to-day  as  he  thought  and  felt  when  he  wrote 
his  Diary;  and  is  in  most  respects  the  same  man  he  was  then, 
even  though  he  has  meanwhile  taken  unto  himself  a  wife. 

Thus  a  new  state  of  things  may  be  expected  in  Austro-Hungary 
when  Franz  Ferdinand  is  Emperor-King,  a  state  of  things  in 
which  capitalists  may  fare  worse  than  they  fare  now,  w^hile  the 
wmrking  classes  will  fare  better.  For  if  we  judge  him  by  his 
Diary,  he  will  be  no  roi  faineant ;  he  will  rule  as  well  as  govern; 
andj  in  ruling,  will  make  the  welfare  of  the  masses  his  first  con¬ 
sideration  ;  first,  at  any  rate,  after  the  honour  and  glory  of  Austro- 
Hungary.  Perhaps  he  may  even  venture  to  try  the  experiment 
of  framing  a  modern  State  as  States  were  framed  in  mediaeval, 
patriarchal  days.  For  it  is  not  altogether  without  reason,  quite 
apart  from  what  he  says  in  his  book,  that  the  Christian  Socialists 
of  Austria  count  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  hope  for  great 
things  from  him  in  the  way  of  righting  wrongs. 

Still,  the  Archduke  is  a  patriot  before  he  is  anything  else,  it 
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must  not  be  forgotten ;  whatever  experiments  he  may  be  tempted 
into  trying,  he  will  therefore  try  only  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  tried 
without  detriment  to  Austro-Hungary,  His  love  of  his  country  is 
much  too  intense  for  him  ever  wittingly  to  do  anything  that  would 
entail  in  it  sacrifices.  Of  this  he  has  already  given  proof.  For 
although  personally  he  is  more  in  sympathy  with  France  than 
with  Germany,  politically  he  supports  the  Triple  Alliance  as 
staunchly  as  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  himself ;  and  he  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  support  it,  so  long  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
his  country  to  do  so.  Then  he  has  a  sincere  friendship  for  Tsar 
Nicholas,  and  for  years  cherished  the  hope  of  an  Austro-Eussian 
alliance.  None  the  less,  he  sacrificed  Nicholas  ruthlessly,  and  with 
him  all  chance  of  this  alliance,  the  day  the  fact  was  brought  home 
to  him  that  Bussia  barred  Austria’s  way  in  the  Balkans.  He 
is  a  practical  statesman  now,  whatever  he  was  eighteen  years 
ago,  a  statesman  with  ambitions  too ;  he  has  set  his  heart  on 
.\ustro-Hungary  playing  a  great  rdle  in  the  world ;  and  so  far  as 
in  him  lies  he  will  see  to  it  assuredly  that  play  it  she  does. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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The  Strong  Man  of  Mexico. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Mexico  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be  a 
successful  general  than  a  successful  president.  Inasmuch  as 
almost  all  Mexican  presidents  during  the  hundred  years  since 
Mexico  became  a  Republic,  owed  their  presidency  to  successful 
generalship,  this  saying  is  significant.  At  all  events,  no  Mexican 
general,  who  won  his  way  into  the  National  Palace  by  his  military 
prowess,  ever  won  his  way  out  with  credit  to  himself  or  to  his 
country. 

General  Victoriano  Huerta,  Mexico’s  latest  Interim-President, 
during  the  first  few  months  that  followed  his  overthrow  of  the 
Madero  Government  found  out  to  his  own  cost  how'  much  harder 
it  is  to  rule  a  people  than  an  army. 

As  a  mat[^r  of  fact.  General  Huerta  was  pushed  into  his 
interim-pT-j  Money  before  he  really  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  command  an  army.  At  the  time  he  was  so  suddenly 
made  Chief  Magistrate  of  Mexico  he  w’as  not  commanding  the 
Mexican  army,  but  was  merely  a  recently  appointed  major- 
general  w'ho  happened  to  command  that  small  fraction  of  the 
regular  army  at  the  capital  which  was  supposed  to  have  remained 
loyal  to  President  Madero  and  his  constitutional  government. 
Huerta  had  been  appointed  by  President  Madero  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  loyal  forces  at  the  capital,  numbering  barely 
three  thousand  soldiers,  only  a  few  days  before  Madero’ s  fall. 
Even  if  he  had  not  turned  traitor  to  his  commander-in-chief,  as 
he  did  in  the  end,  Huerta’s  command  of  the  loyal  troeps  during 
the  ten  days’  struggle  at  the  capital  preceding  the  fall  of  the 
constitutional  government  could  not  be  described  as  anything 
but  a  dismal  failure. 

Before  considering  General  Huerta’s  qualifications  as  a 
President,  one  should  know  something  of  his  career  as  a  soldier. 
During  the  last  few  years  it  has  repeatedly  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
follow  General  Huerta  in  the  field,  so  that  I  have  had  a  fair 
chance  to  view  some  of  his  soldierly  qualities  at  close  hand.  I 
accompanied  General  Huerta  during  his  campaign  through 
Chihuahua,  in  1912,  and  was  present  at  his  famous  Battle  of 
Bachimba,  near  Chihuahua  City,  on  July  3rd,  1912 — the  one 
decisive  victory  w'on  by  General  Huerta  against  the  rebel  forces 
of  Pascual  Orozco.  Before  this  campaign  I  was  in  Cuernavaca, 
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in  the  State  of  Morelos,  during  the  time  when  General  Huerta 
had  his  headquarters  there  in  his  campaign  against  Zapata’s 
bandit  hordes  in  that  State  after  the  fall  of  General  Diaz’ 
(jovernment.  While  Porfirio  Diaz  was  still  President  I  received 
permission  from  him  to  accompany  General  Huerta’s  troops  into 
iMorelos  for  the  first  campaign  against  Zapata,  but  we  had  got  no 
farther  than  Cuernavaca,  where  the  military  railway  stopped, 
before  the  campaign  came  to  an  ignominious  end — General 
Huerta  being  recalled  to  the  capital.  We  had  barely  got  back  to 
Mexico  City  when  the  Diaz  Government  went  out  of  existence. 

General  Huerta  then  took  charge  of  the  last  military  escort 
which  accompanied  General  Porfirio  Diaz  on  his  midnight  flight 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  port  of  Veracruz.  During  the  ten  hours’ 
run  down  to  the  coast,  it  may  be  recalled,  the  train  on  which 
President  Diaz  and  his  family  rode  was  held  up  by  rebels  in  the 
grey  of  dawn,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  military  escort  had  to  deploy 
in  skirmish  order,  led  by  Generals  Diaz  and  Huerta  in  person ; 
but  the  affair  was  over  after  a  few  minutes’  firing,  with  no 
casualties  on  either  side. 

Before  this  eventful  year  General  Huerta  had  b  '  ^'ew  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  winning  laurels  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ha  ig  entered 
the  Military  Academy  of  Chapultepec  in  the  early  ’seventies  under 
Lerdo  de  Tejada’s  presidency,  Victoriano  Huerta  was  graduated 
in  1875,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  of  engineers.  While  still  a  cadet  at  Chapultepec  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  predilection  for  scientific  subjects, 
particularly  mathematics  and  astronomy.  During  the  military 
rebellion  of  Oaxaca,  when  General  Diaz  rose  against  President 
Lerdo,  Lieutenant  Huerta  was  engaged  in  garrison  duty,  and  got 
no  opportunity  to  enter  this  campaign. 

After  General  Diaz  had  come  into  power  and  had  begun  his 
reorganisation  of  the  Mexican  army,  young  Huerta,  lately  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  captaincy  of  engineers,  came  forward  with  a  plan  for 
organising  a  General  Staff.  General  Diaz  approved  of  his  plans, 
and  Captain  Huerta,  accordingly,  in  1879,  became  the  founder  of 
Mexico’s  present  General  Staff  Corps.  The  first  work  of  the  new 
General  Staff  was  to  undertake  the  drawing  up  of  a  military  map 
of  Mexico  on  a  large  scale.  The  earliest  sections  of  this  immense 
map,  on  which  the  Mexican  General  Staff  is  still  hard  at  work, 
w^ere  surveyed  and  drawn  up  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  where  the 
Mexican  Military  Map  Commission  still  has  its  headquarters. 
Captain  Huerta  accompanied  the  Commission  to  Jalapa,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  and  served  there  through  a 
period  of  eight  years,  receiving  his  promotion  to  major  in  1880 
and  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  1884.  During  this  time  he  had 
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charge  of  all  the  astronomical  work  of  the  Commission,  and  he 
also  led  surveying  and  exploring  parties  over  the  rough  moun¬ 
tainous  region  that  extends  between  the  cities  of  Jalapa  and 
Orizaba.  While  at  Jalapa  he  married  Emilia  Aguila,  of  Mexico 
City,  who  bore  him  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

In  1890  Huerta  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  and  was  recalled 
to  Mexico  City  where  he  remained  with  the  General  Staff  for 
ten  years,  in  practical  du’ection  of  its  topographical  and  astro¬ 
nomical  departments.  In  1901  he  left  the  General  Staff  and  was 
ordered  to  Sonora  to  command  part  of  the  infantry  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Yaqui  Indians  of  that  year.  After  the 
campaign  was  over.  Colonel  Huerta  again  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  General  Staff’s  topographical  work  in  Sonora  and  succeeded 
in  mapping  all  the  central  portion  of  that  mountainous  State, 
before  another  Yaqui  w^ar  put  an  end  to  this  work. 

So  soon  as  the  Yaqui  Indians  had  once  more  been  subdued, 
Colonel  Huerta  was  ordered  to  Yucatan  to  command  part  of  the 
regular  infantry  there  in  the  campaign  against  the  Maya  Indians. 
There  he  served  several  years  until  the  last  of  the  hostile  Mayas 
had  been  deported  to  the  jungles  of  Quintana  Eoo. 

As  a  rewTird  for  his  Indian  campaign  services  Huerta  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  once  more 
detailed  to  the  General  Staff  at  the  capital.  In  Mexico’s 
centennial  year  of  1910,  when  Francisco  I.  Madero  rose  in  the 
north,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eepublic  gave  signs  of  disaffection. 
General  Huerta  was  ordered  south  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
detached  Government  force  in  the  mountainous  State  of  Guerrero. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  his  arrival  in  Chilpancingo,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Guerrero,  though,  almost  the  whole  south 
of  Mexico  rose  in  rebellion.  The  military  situation  there  was 
soon  found  to  be  so  hopeless  that  Huerta  was  recalled  to  Mexico 
City  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  strong  military  expedition 
against  Guerrero. 

I  w^as  in  the  capital  at  this  time  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
these  military  preparations,  having  received  an  official  assignment 
to  General  Huerta’s  “Army  of  Guerrero”  as  war  correspondent. 
The  real  “Army  of  Guerrero,”  however,  was  the  army  of  rebels 
that  was  organised  in  that  State  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Figueroa  brothers ;  and  long  before  Huerta  had  made  any  head¬ 
way  in  organising  his  corps  of  regulars,  the  whole  State  of 
Guerrero,  except  the  military  port  of  Acapulco,  was  lost  to  the 
Government.  There  was  no  quick  way  of  getting  into  Guerrero 
because  all  the  lines  of  communication  were  held  by  the  rebels; 
moreover,  the  rebels,  marching  in  three  separate  columns  led  by 
Ambrosio  Figueroa,  Juan  Andrew  Almazdn,  and  Jesus  Salgado, 
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were  pouring  into  the  neighbouring  State  of  Morelos,  where 
Emiliano  Zapata  had  just  raised  his  banner  of  revolt,  only  a  few 
days’  march  from  the  capital. 

So  it  was  decided  that  Huerta  should  lead  his  mixed  column 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  into  Morelos,-  rather  than  into 
distant  Guerrero. 

There  was  talk  of  sending  10,000  men,  and  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  the  wide  stairways  and  corridors  of  the  Mexican  War 
Department — then  under  the  direction  of  old  General  Cosio — 
were  thronged  with  officers  expecting  marching  orders.  Then  it 
was  announced  that  the  column  was  to  be  reduced  to  eight 
thousand  men,  and  presently  to  seventy-five  hundred  men.  When 
Huerta’s  expedition  finally  got  away,  after  infinite  bustle  and 
preparation,  one  mixed  train  of  forty  cars  carried  all  the  men, 
animals,  guns,  and  ammunition.  The  whole  column  did  not 
number  more  than  six  hundred  men  at  the  utmost.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  have  been  dispatched  to  the  front  so  soon,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  sensational  train  hold-up  and  murder  of  an 
American  passenger  by  Zapatista  bandits  on  the  line  between  the 
capital  and  Cuernavaca  three  days  before. 

General  Huerta’s  column  had  barely  detrained  and  moved  into 
the  military  barracks  at  Cuernavaca  when  it  was  announced  that 
another  body  of  federals  was  hemmed  in  by  the  rebels  at  Cuautla 
in  Morelos  not  more  than  two  marches  away.  I  expected 
General  Huerta  to  march  to  the  relief  of  these  soldiers ;  but  no 
marching  orders  were  issued,  and  presently  the  federal  survivors 
of  the  Cuautla  garrison  came  straggling  into  Cuernavaca  in  small 
detached  groups,  telling  blood-curdling  stories  of  a  ferocious 
massacre  of  their  comrades  after  a  formal  surrender  of  Cuautla. 
The  people  of  Cuernavaca  became  highly  excited,  and  looked  to 
General  Huerta  for  a  vigorous  counter-movement  against  the 
victorious  rebels,  known  to  be  closing  in  on  Cuernavaca  ;  but  again 
the  soldiers  under  his  command  were  not  called  upon  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  their  old  sleepy  round  of  garrison  duty.  Within  a  week 
General  Huerta  was  recalled  to  Mexico  City,  and  returned  at 
once,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  as  well  as  by  his  artillery  and 
machine  guns. 

Cuernavaca  soon  afterw^ards  was  surrendered  to  the  rebels 
without  a  shot  being  fired.  I  was  there  when  Zapata  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city  with  all  his  men,  followed  by  an 
abject  rearguard  of  disarmed  and  dismounted  federal  soldiers, 
the  remnants  of  Huerta’s  relief  column  and  of  the  original  federal 
garrison. 

After  General  Huerta  saw  General  Porfirio  Diaz  off  to  Europe 
at  Veracruz,  he  returned  to  the  capital  and  placed  himself  at  the 
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disposition  of  Don  Francisco  L.  de  la  Barra,  Mexico’s  new 
President  ad  interim.  President  de  la  Barra  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  him;  until,  a  few  weeks  later,  it  became  clear  that 
Madero’s  plan  of  paying  money  to  the  former  rebels  and  bandits 
in  Morelos  to  be  good  and  keep  the  peace  was  having  just 
the  opposite  effect.  Then  President  de  la  Barra  dispatched 
General  Huerta  with  another  column  of  soldiers  to  Cuernavaca  to 
restore  peace.  At  the  same  time  Sefior  Madero,  then  still  a 
private  citizen,  offered  to  go  to  Cuernavaca  to  see  what  he  could 
do  as  a  mediator.  General  Huerta  was  very  much  annoyed 
at  this. 

When  Madero  arrived  at  Cuernavaca  and  Huerta  learned  that 
he  was  stopping  at  the  house  of  the  State  governor,  Huerta  at  his 
headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Bellavista  angrily  pounded  his  fist  on 
the  table  where  he  was  drinking  cognac  and  exclaimed  :  “  Madero 
need  not  expect  me  to  come  to  him  to  pay  my  respects.  I  do 
not  recognise  his  right  to  interfere  here.  If  he  wants  to  mediate 
between  the  Government  and  the  rebels,  he  w'ill  have  to  come  to 
me  first  for  permission.”  One  hour  after  this  angry  speech 
General  Huerta,  accompanied  by  his  staff  in  gala  uniform,  called 
at  the  governor’s  house  “to  pay  his  respects  to  Senor  Madero,” 
and  in  the  interview  which  followed  he  placed  himself  “  at  Senor 
Madero’s  disposition.” 

Madero  told  Huerta  to  remain  quiet  with  his  troops  at  Cuerna¬ 
vaca  until  Madero  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Zapata 
and  his  brother  chieftains  at  their  rebel  camp  in  Cuautla,  several 
days’  ride  away.  General  Huerta  promptly  agreed  to  this. 

As  it  turned  out,  though,  it  took  so  long  for  Madero  to  reach 
Zapata  in  Cuautla  and  to  be  heard  from,  that  Huerta  grew 
impatient,  and,  professing  to  entertain  fears  for  Madero’s  safety, 
marched  his  men  out  of  Cuernavaca  in  the  direction  of  Cuautla, 
thus  threatening  immediate  frustration  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
Madero  got  wdnd  of  this,  and  promptly  telephoned  Huerta  to  stop 
his  march.  At  the  same  time  Madero  telegraphed  to  President 
de  la  Barra  at  Mexico  City  to  order  Huerta  back  to  Cuernavaca, 
pending  Madero’s  peace  parleys  at  Cuautla.  The  upshot  was  that 
Huerta  and  his  column  returned  to  Cuernavaca. 

Huerta  never  forgave  Madero  for  this.  This  did  not  prevent 
him,  though,  from  continuing  his  service  in  the  army  and  from 
placing  himself  at  Senor  Madero’s  complete  disposition  when 
the  latter  was  elected  and  inaugurated  as  President  at  Mexico. 
Madero,  for  reasons  that  are  self-evident,  was  anxious  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  military  element,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
more  experienced  officers  in  the  regular  army  for  the  better  paci¬ 
fication  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  when  Zapata  and  his 
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bandit  hordes  gave  signs  of  returning  to  their  old  ways,  refusing 
to  “stay  bought,”  President  Madero  sent  General  Huerta  back 
into  Morelos,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  mountain 
artillery,  and  machine  guns,  numbering  altogether  3,500  men, 
with  orders  to  put  down  Zapata’s  new  rebellion  “at  any  cost.” 
At  the  same  time  President  Madero  induced  his  former  fellow- 
rebel,  Ambrosio  Figueroa,  now  Commander-in-Chief  of  Mexico’s 
rural  guards,  to  co-operate  with  General  Huerta  by  bringing  a 
mounted  force  of  three  thousand  rurales  from  Guerrero  into 
Morelos  from  the  south  so  as  to  hem  in  the  Zapatistas  between 
himself  and  Huerta  at  Cuernavaca.  Figueroa’s  men,  though  they 
had  to  cover  three  times  the  distance,  struck  the  main  body  of 
the  rebels  first  and  got  badly  mussed  up  in  the  battle  that 
followed.  General  Huerta’s  column  did  not  get  away  from 
Cuernavaca  until  the  second  day  of  the  fight,  and  did  not  reach 
the  battlefield  in  the  extinct  crater  of  Mount  Herradura  until 
Figueroa’s  rurales  had  been  all  but  routed.  In  the  battle  that 
followed  General  Huerta  succeeded  in  driving  the  rebels  out  of 
their  strong  position,  but  the  losses  of  the  federals,  owing  to  their 
belated  arrival  and  hastily-taken  positions,  were  disproportion¬ 
ately  heavy. 

This  affair  caused  much  ill-feeling  between  the  rurales  and 
regulars,  and  Figueroa  sent  w’ord  to  Madero  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  sacrifice  his  men  by  trying  to  co-operate  with  such  a  poor 
general  as  Huerta.  The  much-heralded  joint  campaign  accord¬ 
ingly  fell  to  the  ground. 

President  Madero  thereupon  recalled  General  Huerta,  and 
sent  General  Pobles,  of  the  regular  army,  to  replace  him  in  com¬ 
mand.  This  furnished  Huerta  with  another  grievance  against 
Madero. 

Some  time  afterwards  I  heard  General  Huerta  explain  in 
private  conversation  to  some  of  his  old  army  comrades  that  he 
had  been  recalled  from  Morelos  because  of  his  sharp  military 
measures  against  the  Zapatistas,  owing  to  President  Madero’s 
sentimental  preference  for  dealing  leniently  wdth  his  old  Zapatista 
friends.  At  the  time  when  General  Huerta  made  this  private 
complaint,  however,  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  his  successor  in 
Morelos,  General  Pobles,  had  received  public  instructions  from 
Madero  to  deal  more  severely  with  the  Morelos  rebels.  General 
Pobles  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  handle  the  Morelos  rebels  far  more 
ruthlessly  than  Huerta,  leading  to  his  own  subsequent  recall  on 
charges  of  excessive  cruelty. 

Meanwhile  the  Orozco  rebellion  had  arisen  in  the  north,  and 
became  so  threatening  that  General  Gonzalez  Salas,  Madero’s 
War  Minister,  felt  called  upon  to  resign  his  portfolio  to  take  the 
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field  against  Orozco,  together  with  Generals  Blanquet,  Trucy 
Aubert,  and  Tellez.  General  Gonzalez  Salas,  after  organising  a 
fairly  formidable-looking  force  of  3,500  regulars  and  three 
batteries  of  field  artillery  at  Torredn,  rushed  into  the  fray,  only  to 
suffer  a  disgraceful  defeat  in  his  first  battle  at  Eellano,  in 
Chihuahua,  not  far  from  Torredn.  General  Gonzalez  Salas  took 
his  defeat  so  much  to  heart  that  he  committed  suicide  on  his  way 
back  to  Torredn.  This,  together  with  the  panic-stricken  return 
of  his  army  to  Torredn,  caused  the  greatest  dismay  at  the  Capital, 
the  inhabitants  of  w'hich  already  believed  themselves  threatened 
by  an  irresistible  advance  of  Orozco’s  rebel  followers.  None  of 
the  federal  generals  at  the  front  were  considered  strong  enough 
to  stem  the  tide. 

The  only  available  federal  general  of  high  rank,  who  had  any 
experience  in  commanding  large  forces  in  the  field,  was  Victoriano 
Huerta.  President  Madero  in  his  extremity  called  upon  General 
Huerta  to  reorganise  the  badly-disordered  forces  at  Torredn,  and 
to  take  the  field  against  Orozco,  “  cost  what  it  may.”  This  was 
toward  the  end  of  March,  1912. 

General  Huerta,  whom  the  army  had  come  to  regard  as 
“shelved,”  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  Torredn.  There  he  soon 
found  that  the  situation  was  by  no  means  so  black  as  it  had  been 
painted — General  Trucy  Aubert,  who  had  been  cut  off  with  one 
of  the  columns  of  the  army,  having  cleverly  extricated  his  force 
from  its  dangerous  predicament  so  as  to  bring  it  safely  back  to 
the  base  at  Torredn  without  undue  loss  of  men  or  prestige. 

Thenceforth  no  expense  was  saved  by  General  Huerta  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  army  to  better  fighting  efficiency.  Heavy  reinforcements 
of  regulars,  especially  of  field  artillery,  were  rushed  to  Torredn 
from  the  Capital,  and  large  bodies  of  volunteers  and  irregulars 
were  sent  after  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

President  Madero  had  said  :  “  Let  it  cost  what  it  may  ” ;  so 
all  the  preparation  went  forward  regardless  of  cost.  “Hang  the 
ex)>ense !  ”  became  the  blithe  motto  of  the  army. 

When  General  Pluerta  at  last  took  the  field  against  Orozco, 
early  in  May,  his  federal  army,  now  swelled  to  more  than  six 
thousand  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  field  artillery,  moved  to  the 
front  in  a  column  of  eleven  long  railway  trains,  each  numbering 
from  forty  to  sixty  cars,  loaded  down  with  army  supplies  and 
munitions  of  all  kinds,  besides  a  horde  of  several  thousand  camp 
followers,  women,  suttlers,  and  other  non-combatants.  The 
entire  column  stretched  over  a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles. 
The  transportation  and  sustenance  of  this  unwieldy  column,  which 
had  to  carry  its  own  supply  of  drinking  water,  it  was  estimated, 
cost  the  Mexican  Government  nearly  350,000  pesos  per  day. 
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Its  progress  was  exasperatingly  slow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mexican  Central  Railway,  which  was  Huerta’s  only  chosen  line 
of  advance,  had  to  be  repaired  almost  rail  by  rail. 

After  more  than  a  fortnight’s  slow  progress,  General  Huerta 
struck  Orozco’s  forces  at  Conejos,  in  Chihuahua,  near  the  branch 
line  running  out  to  the  American  mines  at  Mapimi.  Orozco’s 
forces,  finding  themselves  heavily  outnumbered  and  overmatched 
in  artillery,  hastily  evacuated  Conejos,  retreating  northward  up 
the  railway  line  by  means  of  some  half-dozen  railway  trains. 
Several  weeks  more  passed  before  Huerta  again  struck  Orozco’s 
forces  at  Rellano  in  Chihuahua,  close  to  the  former  battlefield, 
along  the  railway,  where  his  predecessor.  General  Gonzalez  Salas, 
had  come  to  grief.  This  was  in  June. 

Huerta,  with  nearly  twice  as  many  men  and  three  times  as 
much  artillery,  drove  Orozco  back  along 'the  line  of  the  railway 
after  a  two  days’  long  range  artillery  bombardment,  against  which 
the  rebels  were  powerless.  This  battle,  in  which  the  combined 
losses  in  dead  and  w'ounded  on  both  sides  were  less  than  200,  was 
described  in  General  Huerta’s  official  report  as  “more  terrific 
than  any  battle  that  had  been  fought  in  the  western  hemisphere 
during  the  last  fifty  years.”  In  his  last  triumphant  bulletin  from 
the  field  General  Huerta  telegraphed  to  President  Madero  that 
his  brave  men  had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  heights  with  a  final 
fierce  bayonet  charge,  and  that  their  bugle  blasts  of  victory  couhl 
be  heard  even  then  on  the  crest. 

Pascual  Orozco,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  to  the  revolution¬ 
ary  Junta  in  El  Paso  that  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  retire  before 
the  superior  force  of  the  federals,  and  that  they  had  accomplished 
this  without  disorder  by  the  simple  process  of  boarding  their 
waiting  trains  and  steaming  slowly  off  to  the  north,  destroying 
the  bridges  and  culverts  behind  him  as  they  went  along.  One 
of  my  fellow  war  correspondents,  who  served  on  the  rebel  side 
during  this  battle,  afterward  told  me  that  the  federals,  whose 
bugle  calls  Huerta  heard  on  the  heights,  did  not  get  up  to  this 
position  until  two  days  after  the  rebels  had  abandoned  their 
trenches  along  the  crest. 

The  subsequent  advance  of  the  federals  from  Rellano  to  the 
town  of  Jimenez,  Orozco’s  old  headquarters,  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  him  without  firing  a  shot,  lasted  another  week. 

Here  Huerta’s  army  camped  for  another  week.  At  Jirnenez 
the  long-brewing  unpleasantness  between  Huerta’s  regular 
officers  and  some  of  Madero’s  bandit  friends,  commanding  forces 
of  irregular  cavalry,  came  to  a  head.  The  most  noted  of  these 
former  guerrilla  chieftains  was  Francisco  Villa,  an  old-time 
bandit,  who  now  rejoiced  in  the  honorary  rank  of  a  Colonel. 
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\"illa  had  appropriated  a  splendid  Arab  stallion,  originally  im¬ 
ported  by  a  Spanish  horse-breeder  with  a  ranch  near  Chihuahua 
City.  General  Huerta  coveted  this  horse,  and  one  day,  after  an 
unusually  lively  carouse  at  general  headquarters,  he  sent  a  squad 
of  soldiers  to  bring  the  horse  out  of  Villa’s  corral  to  his  own 
stable.  The  old  bandit  took  offence  at  this,  and  came  stalking 
into  headquarters  to  make  a  personal  remonstrance.  He  was  put 
under  arrest,  and  Huerta  forthwith  sentenced  him  to  be  shot. 
That  same  day  the  sentence  was  to  be  put  into  execution.  Villa 
was  already  facing  the  firing  squad,  and  the  officer  in  charge 
had  given  the  command  to  load,  when  President  Madero’s  brother, 
Emilio,  who  was  serving  on  Huerta’s  staff  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
put  a  stop  to  the  execution  by  taking  Villa  under  his  personal 
protection.  President  Madero  was  telegraphed  to,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  replied,  reprieving  Villa’s  sentence,  and  ordering  him  to  be 
sent  to  Mexico  City  pending  further  official  investigation. 

This  act  of  interference  infuriated  Huerta.  For  the  moment 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  formulating  a  long  string  of  serious 
charges  against  Villa,  ranging  from  military  insubordination  to 
burglary,  highway  robbery,  and  rape.  It  was  even  given  out  at 
headquarters  that  Villa  had  struck  his  commanding  general. 

Huerta  never  forgave  the  Madero  brothers  for  their  part  in  this 
affair,  and  his  resentment  was  fanned  to  white  heat,  subsequently, 
when  Francisco  Villa  was  allowed  to  escape  scot-free  from  his 
prison  in  Mexico  City. 

At  length  the  camp  at  Jimenez,  which  had  grown  exceedingly 
dirty  and  unhealthy,  was  broken  up,  and  Huerta  resumed  his 
slow  advance  northward  along  the  railway  line.  Inasmuch  as  the 
rebels  retreated  just  as  steadily  and  slowly  as  the  federals  ad¬ 
vanced,  without  attempting  any  real  show  of  resistance,  there 
was  no  more  fighting  for  several  weeks.  The  so-called  campaign 
settled  dowm  into  a  mere  contest  of  railroad  destruction  on  one 
side  and  railroad  reconstruction  on  the  other.  Whenever  a  rail¬ 
road  station  with  a  water  tank  was  reached  on  the  Chihuahua 
desert,  the  federal  army  halted  for  a  comfortable  rest  of  three  or 
four  days,  or  more,  leaving  the  rebels  some  five  or  six  miles  ahead, 
beyond  the  customary  gap  of  burnt  bridges  and  torn-up  rails,  to 
enjoy  their  leisure  in  their  own  way. 

Meanwhile  Huerta  kept  telegraphing  to  President  Madero  for 
more  reinforcements  of  men,  munitions,  and  supplies,  more 
engines,  more  railway  trains,  and  tank  cars,  and,  above  all,  for 
more  artillery.  Madero  kept  sending  them,  though  it  cost  his 
Government  a  new  loan  of  forty  million  dollars.  Every  other  day 
or  so  a  new  train  wdth  fresh  supplies  arrived  at  the  front. 

At  the  end  of  several  more  weeks,  when  Orozco  had  slowly 
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retreated  half-way  through  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  and  when  he 
found  that  the  destruction  of  the  big  seven-span  bridge  over  the 
Conchos  River  at  Santa  Rosalia  did  not  permanently  stop  Huerta’s 
advance,  he  reluctantly  decided  to  make  another  stand  at  the 
deep  cut  of  Bachimba,  just  south  of  Chihuahua  City.  This  was 
in  July. 

By  this  time  General  Huerta’s  federal  column  had  swelled  to 
7,500  fighting  men,  20  pieces  of  field  artillery,  30  machine  guns, 
and  some  7,500  camp  followers  and  women,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  15,000  persons  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  who  were  being 
carried  along  on  more  than  twenty  railroad  trains,  stretching 
over  a  dozen  miles  of  single  track.  The  column  was  so  long  that 
some  of  my  companions  and  I,  when  we  climbed  a  high  hill  near 
the  front  end  of  the  column  at  Bachimba,  found  it  impossible  to 
discern  the  tail  end  through  our  field  glasses.  All  the  hungry 
people  that  were  being  carried  on  all  those  twenty  railroad  trains 
had  to  be  fed,  of  course,  so  that  none  of  us  were  surprised  to  read 
in  the  Mexican  newspapers  that  the  Chihuahua  campaign  was 
now  costing  Madero’s  Government  nearly  500,000  pesos  per  day. 

The  battle  at  Bachimba  must  have  swelled  this  budget.  During 
this  one  day’s  fight  nearly  two  million  rifle  cartridges  and  more 
than  10,000  artillery  projectiles  were  fired  away  by  the  federals. 
Huerta’s  twenty  pieces  of  field  artillery,  neatly  posted  in  a 
straight  line  on  the  open  plain,  barely  half  a  mile  away  from 
his  ammunition  railway  train,  kept  firing  at  the  supposed  rebel 
positions  all  day  long  without  any  appreciable  interruption,  and 
all  day  long  the  artillery  caissons  and  limbers  kept  trotting  to  and 
fro  between  the  batteries  and  ammunition  cars.  Orozco  had  but 
3,000  men  with  two  pieces  of  so-called  artillery,  with  gun  barrels 
improvised  from  railroad  axles,  so  he  once  more  ordered  a  general 
retreat  by  way  of  his  railroad  trains,  waiting  at  a  convenient 
distance  on  a  bend  of  the  road  behind  the  intervening  hills.  As  at 
Rellano,  at  Conejos,  and  at  other  places  in  the  campaign  where 
the  railroad  swept  in  big  bends  around  the  hills,  no  attempt  was 
made  on  the  federal  side  to  cut  off  the  rebels’  retreat  by  short¬ 
cut  flanking  movements  of  cavalry,  of  which  Huerta  had  more 
than  he  could  conveniently  use,  or  chose  to  use.  The  whole  ten 
hours’  bombardment  and  rifle  fire  resulted  in  but  fourteen  dead 
rebels;  but  it  won  the  campaign  for  the  Government,  and  earned 
for  Huerta  his  promotion  to  Major  General  besides  the  proud  title 
of  “Hero  of  Bachimba.” 

President  Madero  and  his  anxious  Government  associates  were 
more  than  glad  to  receive  the  tidings  of  this  “decisive  victory.” 
The  only  trouble  was  that  it  did  not  decide  anything  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Orozco  and  his  followers,  while  evacuating  the  capital  of 
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Chihuahua,  kept  on  wrecking  railway  property  between  Chihuahua 
City  and  Juarez,  and  the  campaign  kept  growing  more  expensive 
every  day. 

It  took  Huerta  from  July  until  August  to  work  his  slow  way 
from  the  centre  of  Chihuahua  to  Ciudad  Juarez  on  the  northern 
frontier.  Before  he  reached  this  goal,  though,  the  rebels  had 
split  into  many  smaller  detachments,  some  of  which  cut  his 
communications  in  the  rear,  while  others  harried  his  flanks  with 
guerrilla  tactics  and  threatened  to  carry  the  “war”  into  the 
neighbouring  State  of  Sonora.  So  far  as  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  the  federal  Government  was  concerned  this  guerrilla  warfare 
was  far  worse  than  the  preceding  slow  but  sure  railway  campaign. 
General  Huerta  himself,  who  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight  from  cataract,  gave  up  trying  to  pursue  the  fleeing 
rebel  detachments  in  person,  but  kept  close  to  his  comfortable 
headquarters  in  Ciudad  Juarez  and  Chihuahua  City.  This  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  affairs  gave  promise  of  enduring  indefinitely, 
until  President  Madero  in  Mexico  City,  whose  Government  had 
to  bear  the  financial  brunt  of  it  all,  suddenly  lost  his  patience 
and  recalled  Huerta  to  the  capital,  leaving  the  command  in 
General  Kdbago’s  hands. 

For  reasons  that  were  never  quite  fathomed  by  Madero’s 
Government,  Huerta  took  his  time  about  obeying  these  orders. 
Thus,  he  lingered  first  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  then  at  Chihuahua  City, 
then  at  Santa  Rosalia,  next  at  Jimenez,  and  presently  at  Torreon, 
where  he  remained  for  over  a  week,  apparently  sulking  in  his  tent 
like  Achilles.  This  gave  rise  to  grave  suspicions,  and  rumours 
flew  all  over  Mexico  that  Huerta  w^as  about  to  make  common 
cause  with  Orozco.  President  Madero  himself,  at  this  time,  told 
a  friend  of  mine  that  he  was  afraid  Huerta  was  going  to  turn 
traitor.  About  the  same  time,  at  a  diplomatic  reception.  Presi¬ 
dent  Madero  stated  openly  to  Ambassador  Wilson  that  he  had 
reasons  to  suspect  Huerta’s  loyalty.  At  length,  however.  General 
Huerta  appeared  at  the  capital,  and  after  a  somewhat  chilly 
interview  with  the  President,  obtained  a  suspension  from  duty  so 
that  he  might  have  his  eyes  treated  by  a  specialist. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Huerta,  who  was  nearly  blind  then, 
escaped  being  drawn  into  the  sudden  military  movements  that 
grew  out  of  General  Felix  Diaz’  unexpected  revolt  and  temporary 
capture  of  the  port  of  Veracruz  last  October. 

General  Huerta’s  part  in  Felix  Diaz’  second  revolution,  four 
months  later,  is  almost  too  recent  to  have  been  forgotten.  He 
was  the  senior  ranking  general  at  the  capital  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  and  was  summoned  to  his  post  of  duty  by  President 
Madero  from  the  very  first.  He  accompanied  Madero  in  his 
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celebrated  ride  from  Chapultepec  Castle  to  the  National  Palace 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  famous  “Ten  Days,”  and 
was  put  in  supreme  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Government 
after  the  first  hurried  council  of  war.  President  Madero,  totally 
lacking  in  military  professional  knowledge  as  he  was,  confided  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  necessary  war  measures  to  General  Huerta ; 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  old  general  either  could  not 
or  would  not  direct  any  energetic  offensive  movement  against  the 
rebels.  From  the  very  first  the  Government  committed  the  fatal 
blunder  of  letting  the  rebels  slowly  proceed  to  the  Citadel — a 
fortified  military  arsenal — the  retention  of  which  was  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  without  even  attempting  to  intercept  their 
round-about  march  or  to  frustrate  their  belated  entry  into  the 
poorly  guarded  Citadel.  Later,  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
rebels  could  not  be  dislodged  from  this  stronghold  by  street 
rushes,  no  attempt  was  made  to  shell  them  out  of  their  strong 
position  by  a  high-angle  bombardment  of  plunging  explosive 
shells. 

After  it  was  all  over  General  Huerta  explained  the  ill-success 
of  his  military  measures  during  the  ten  days’  street  fighting  by 
saying  that  President  Madero  was  a  madman  who  had  spoiled  all 
Huerta’s  military  plans  and  measures  by  utterly  impracticable 
counter  orders.  At  the  time,  though,  it  was  given  out  officially 
that  Huerta  had  been  placed  in  absolute,  unrestricted  command. 
When  the  American  Ambassador,  toward  the  close  of  the  long 
bombardment,  appealed  to  President  Madero  to  remove  some 
federal  batteries,  the  fire  from  which  threatened  the  foreign 
quarter  of  Mexico  City,  President  Madero  replied  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  military  dispositions,  and  referred  the 
Ambassador  to  General  Huerta,  who  promptly  acceded  to  the 
request.  On  another  occasion,  later  in  the  bombardment,  when 
Madero  insisted  that  the  federal  artillery  should  use  explosive 
shells  against  the  Citadel,  General  Huerta  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  it  upon  himself  to  countermand  the  President’s  suggestions 
to  Colonel  Navarrete,  the  federal  chief  of  artillery.  Afterwards 
General  Navarrete  admitted  in  a  speech  at  a  military  banquet 
that  his  federal  artillery  “  could  have  reduced  the  Citadel  in  short 
order  had  this  really  been  desired.” 

Whether  General  Huerta  was  really  able  to  win  or  not  is 
beside  the  issue,  since  the  final  turn  of  events  plainly  revealed 
that  his  heart  was  not  in  the  fight,  and  that  he  was  only  waiting 
for  a  favourable  moment  to  turn  against  Madero.  Before  General 
Blanquet  with  his  supposed  relief  column  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  city.  General  Huerta  had  a  private  conference  with  Blanquet. 
This  conference  sealed  Madero’s  doom.  Later,  after  Blanquet’s 
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forces  had  been  admitted  to  the  Palace,  on  Huerta’s  assurances 
to  the  President  that  Blanquet  was  loyal  to  the  Government,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  two  generals  that  Blanquet  should  make 
sure  of  the  person  of  the  President ;  w'hile  Huerta  would  personally 
capture  the  President’s  brother,  Gustavo,  with  whom  he  was  to 
dine  that  day.  The  plot  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

When  Huerta  put  Gustavo  Madero  under  arrest,  still  sitting 
at  the  table  where  Huerta  had  been  his  guest,  Huerta  sought  to 
palliate  his  action  by  claiming  that  Gustavo  Madero  had  tried  to 
poison  him  by  putting  “knock-out”  drops  into  Huerta’s  after- 
dinner  brandy.  At  the  same  time  Huerta  claimed  that  President 
Madero  had  tried  to  have  him  assassinated,  on  the  day  before,  by 
leading  Huerta  to  a  window  in  the  Palace,  which  an  instant 
afterw'ard  was  shattered  by  a  rifle  bullet  from  outside. 

Neither  of  the  two  prisoners  ever  had  a  chance  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  these  charges,  for  Gustavo  Madero  on  the  night 
following  his  arrest  was  shot  to  death  by  a  squad  of  soldiers  in 
the  garden  of  the  Citadel,  and  President  Madero  met  a  similar 
fate  a  few  nights  afterw'ard.  General  Huerta,  who  by  this  time 
had  got  himself  officially  recognised  as  President,  gave  out  an 
official  statement  from  the  Palace  pretending  that  Gustavo 
Madero  had  lost  his  life  while  attempting  to  escape,  and  that  his 
brother,  the  President,  had  been  accidentally  shot  by  some  of 
his  own  friends  who  were  trying  to  rescue  him  from  his  guard. 

Few  people  in  Mexico  were  inclined  to  believe  this  official 
version.  Yet  the  murder  of  the  two  Maderos,  and  of  Vice- 
President  Pino  Suarez,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  killing  of  other 
prisoners,  like  Governor  Abraham  Gonzalez  of  Chihuahua,  was 
condoned  by  many  in  Mexico  on  the  ground  that  these  men,  if 
allowed  to  remain  alive,  w^ere  bound  to  make  serious  trouble  for 
the  new  Government.  It  was  generally  hoped,  at  the  same  time, 
even  by  those  who  condemned  these  murders  as  barbarous,  that 
General  Huerta  might  still  prove  himself  a  wise  and  able  ruler, 
no  matter  how  severe. 

These  fond  hopes  were  changed  to  gloomy  foreboding  only  a 
few  w'eeks  after  Huerta’s  assumption  of  the  presidency,  when  he 
was  seen  to  surround  himself  with  notorious  wasters  of  all 
kinds,  and  when  he  was  seen  to  fall  into  Madero’s  old  error 
of  extending  the  “glad  hand”  to  unrepentant  rebels  and  bandits 
like  Orozco,  Cheche  Campos,  Tuerto  Morales,  and  Salgado. 

Victoriano  Huerta,  whether  he  be  considered  as  a  general  or 
as  a  president,  can  be  expressed  in  one  w’ord  :  He  is  an  Indian. 

Huerta  himself  proudly  says  that  he  is  a  pure-blooded  Aztec. 
His  friends  claim  for  him  that  he  has  the  virtues  of  an  Indian— 
courage,  patience,  endurance,  and  dignified  reserve.  His  enemies. 
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on  the  other  hand,  profess  to  see  in  him  some  of  the  vices  of 
Indian  blood. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  General  Huerta  in  the  field,  in 
private  life,  and  as  a  President,  I  would  say  that  he  combines  in 
himself  both  the  virtues  and  the  faults  of  his  race.  In  battle  I 
have  seen  him  expose  himself  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the  best 
Indian  traditions ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  it  intimated  by  anyone 
that  he  was  a  coward.  One  of  his  strong  points  as  a  commander 
was  that  he  was  a  man  of  few  words.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
own  soldiers  at  the  front  hailed  him  as  a  stern  and  cruel  leader ; 
and  some  of  the  things  that  were  done  to  his  prisoners-of-war  at 
the  front  were  enough  to  curdle  anyone’s  blood. 

It  was  during  a  moment  of  conviviality  that  General  Huerta 
once  revealed  his  true  sentiments  toward  the  United  States 
and  ourselves.  This  was  during  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour 
at  Mexico  City  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  the  front  in 
Chihuahua,  last  year.  On  this  occasion  an  Englishman,  who  had 
long  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Huerta,  asked  the  General 
what  he  would  do  if  Northern  Mexico  should  secede  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Americans  should  take  a  hand  in  the  fray.  This 
question  aroused  General  Huerta  to  the  following  extemporary 
speech  : — 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Gringoes.  Why  should  I  he?  No  good  Mexican 
need  be  afraid  of  the  Gringoes.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of 
President  Santa  Ana,  who  sold  himself  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  we 
should  have  beaten  the  Yankees  then,  as  we  surely  shall  beat  them  the 
next  time.  Let  them  cross  the  Rio  Bravo  I  We  will  send  them  back  with 
bloody  heads. 

“We  Mexicans  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  foreign  nation.  Did  we  not  beat 
the  Spaniards?  Did  we  not  also  beat  the  French,  and  the  Austrians,  and 
the  Belgians,  and  all  the  other  foreign  adventurers  who  came  with  Maxi¬ 
milian?  In  the  same  way  we  would  have  beaten  the  Gringoes  had  we  had 
a  fair  chance  at  them.  The  Texans,  who  beat  Santa  Ana  at  San  Jacinto, 
you  must  know,  were  not  Gringoes,  but  brother  Mexicans,  of  whom  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud. 

“To  my  mind,  there  are  only  two  real  nations  in  the  world,  besides  our 
old  Aztec  nation.  Those  nations  are  England  and  Japan. 

“All  the  others  cannot  properly  be  called  nations,  least  of  all  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  mere  hodge-podge  of  other  nations.  One  of  these  days 
England  and  Japan  and  Mexico  will  get  together,  and  after  that  there  will 
be  an  end  to  the  United  States.” 
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I  INVITE  you  for  a  little  to  turn  your  attention  from  the  ordinary 
party  questions  to  a  problem  which  is  equally  serious  for  both 
parties,  a  situation  to  which  both  parties  have  in  some  degree  con¬ 
tributed.  I  suppose  that  no  two  phrases  are  more  common  in  the 
Press  and  on  the  platform  than  “Democracy”  and  “Representa¬ 
tive  Government.”  They  are  used  in  many  senses.  You  may 
find  the  first  applied  to  that  which  the  people  desire  but  which 
may  not  be  good  for  them ;  you  may  find  it  used  again  in  exactly 
an  opposite  sense,  as  that  which  is  good  for  the  people  but  which 
they  may  not  desire.  It  is  a  little  puzzling  for  plain  people. 
But,  roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  there  is  one  meaning 
running  through  most  of  its  various  uses.  Democracy  is  supposed 
to  be  the  rule  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a  country,  each 
citizen  counting  as  one  and  no  more.  Representative  Govern¬ 
ment,  too,  is  a  wide  word,  at  least  as  it  is  used  in  politics  to-day. 
During  the  discussions  on  the  Parliament  Act  we  used  to  be 
told  by  one  side  that  that  measure  was  necessary  to  complete  and 
safeguard  Representative  Government,  and  by  the  other  side 
that  it  would  put  an  end  to  Representative  Government  alto¬ 
gether.  Clearly  the  different  disputants  must  have  used  the 
words  in  different  senses.  I  propose  to  ask  you  to  examine  with 
me  very  briefly  what  Representative  Government  means  his¬ 
torically,  and  w'hat  is  its  position  to-day  in  a  democracy,  which, 
whether  for  good  or  ill,  is  far  more  advanced — far  “purer,”  as  the 
phrase  goes — than  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 

In  our  grandfathers’  days  people  lived  beyond  doubt  under  a 
system  of  Representative  Government.  I  will  take  my  definition 
of  that  system  from  Edmund  Burke.  It  is  from  his  speech  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol  after  the  poll  in  November,  1774. 

“  It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in 
the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved 
communication  with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect;  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satis¬ 
factions,  to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their 
interests  to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his 
enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to 
any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure;  no, 
nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Providence, 

(1)  An  address  delivered  to  the  Glasgow  Democratic  Unionist  Association. 
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for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes 
you,  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.  ...  If  Government  were 
8  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours,  without  question,  ought  to  be  superior. 
But  Government  and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and 
not  of  inclination ;  and  W'hat  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  determination 
precedes  the  discussion;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and  another 
decide;  and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three 
hundred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hoar  the  arguments?  .  .  .  Authorita¬ 
tive  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly  and 
implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest 
conviction  of  his  judgment  and  conscience, — these  are  things  utterly  unknown 
to  the  laws  of  this  land,  and  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the 
whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution.” 

A  representative,  in  Burke’s  view,  is  a  member  of  a  party 
which  places  before  the  nation  a  certain  system  of  national  policy. 
He  is  elected  partly  because  he  is  a  member  of  that  party  and 
an  advocate  of  that  system,  and  partly  for  his  own  sake.  For 
what  his  constituents  buy  with  their  votes  is  not  only  his  party 
loyalty — Burke  ranked  that  high,  though  not  too  high — but  very 
specially  his  own  judgment  and  conscience.  They  choose  him 
to  do  their  political  thinking  for  them  under  the  belief  that  he 
is  better  qualified  than  themselves.  He  is  not  their  delegate 
with  a  mandate,  nor  their  ambassador  to  act  on  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  nor  their  advocate  to  speak  from  a  brief,  but  their 
representative — a  free  man  bound  to  act  and  deliberate  freely  to 
the  best  of  his  powers,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  his 
constituents  at  the  next  election. 

That  is  a  very  noble  and  rational  doctrine ;  none  nobler  or 
more  rational  has  ever,  in  my  opinion,  been  evolved  in  the  history 
of  free  Governments.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  its  applica¬ 
bility  to  the  conditions  of  to-day  we  may  note  two  facts  about  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  closely  linked  to  another  doctrine,  the 
doctrine  of  the  legal  sovereignty  of  Parliament.  I  should  define 
this  as  the  right  of  Parliament  to  do  anything  it  pleases  in 
legislation,  subject  to  the  ultimate  right  of  the  people  to  undo 
it.  We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  this  doctrine  that  we 
think  of  it  as  extending,  in  spite  of  the  misdeeds  of  kings  and 
nobles,  far  back  into  the  childhood  of  British  history.  But  the 
truth  is,  it  is  a  very  young  doctrine.  When  Burke  spoke  the 
words  I  have  quoted  it  was  not  very  much  more  than  a  century 
old.  In  feudal  England  people  talked  of  a  law  fundamental,  a 
law  of  the  land,  which  no  king  or  council  could  tamper  with. 
Magna  Charta  was  a  solemn  embodiment  of  one  portion  of  this 
law  fundamental.  In  1604  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  divided  the  laws  into  (a)  the  Common  Law,  not 
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mutable,  (6)  the  Positive  Law,  to  be  altered  by  the  occasions 
of  the  times,  and  (c)  Customs  and  Usages  which  have  time’s 
approbation ;  and  we  find  Cromwell  repeatedly  making  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  Sir  Edward  Coke  maintained  that  the  function  of 

King  and  Parliament  was  not  jus  dare — to  make  new  law _ but 

jus  dicer e — to  declare  existing  law.  I  could  multiply  instances 
but  these  will  suffice.  The  Long  Parliament  first  invented  the 
theory  of  legislative  sovereignty,  and  the  statesmen  of  the 
Kestoration  acquiesced  in  it.  Henceforth  there  was  no  law 
fundamental  in  Britain,  but  any  Parliament  could  legislate  to 
any  extent  and  on  any  subject  of  its  own  free  will.  It  was  a 
remarkable  discovery,  and  a  tremendous,  and  in  many  respects 
a  valuable,  innovation  ;  for  though  it  lost  us  the  American  colonies 
it  gave  us  modern  Britain.  Now  legislative  sovereignty  involves 
the  doctrine  of  representation.  A  sovereign  Parliament,  once  it 
has  been  elected,  must  own  no  other  sovereign.  A  member  of 
it  owes  his  chief  duty  to  the  august  body  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  second  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  Burke’s  doctrine  is  not 
democratic  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  use  the  word. 
He  was  no  believer  in  government  by  mere  numbers,  in  what 
Archbishop  Magee  called  “the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  odd 
man.”  In  a  quarrel  between  the  people  and  their  rulers  he 
thought  there  w'as  generally  a  presumption  of  right  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  because  a  people  does  not  quarrel  for  fun.  A 
people  has  needs  and  discontents  and  wants,  but  not  views;  or, 
if  it  has,  its  views  are  negligible.  He  thought  it  the  business 
of  a  representative  to  fit  a  policy  to  the  needs,  but  not  to  take 
it  ready-made  from  those  who  suffered.  The  popular  voice  he 
considered  a  more  or  less  unintelligible  patois,  bearing  no  sort 
of  relation  to  the  voice  of  God.  That  may  be  in  the  truest  sense 
democratic  doctrine — far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  it ;  but  it  is  not 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  to-day. 

If  we  want  the  pure  milk  of  this  doctrine  let  us  turn  to 
Windham,  who  was  Burke’s  closest  friend  and  most  faithful 
disciple.  One  of  his  Norwich  constituents  wrote  to  him  on  the 
question  of  the  peace  with  Prance,  announcing  that  he  differed 
from  his  member,  and  might  have  to  withdraw  his  support.  To 
this  Windham  replied  in  an  epistle  w^hich  the  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man  must  have  long  remembered.  “If  you  think,”  he  wrote, 
“that  I  am  a  man  generally  unfit  for  the  situation  which  I  occupy ; 
that  I  am  disposed  to  betray  its  duties  to  purposes  of  my  own 
advantage ;  that  I  am  apt  to  be  led  away  from  my  duty  by  party 
connections ;  that  I  do  not  deal  fairly  and  openly  with  my  con¬ 
stituents,  but  profess  opinions  that  I  do  not  believe,  and  dissemble 
those  that  I  do  : — if  any  of  these  things  have  determined  your 
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judgment,  there  is  no  disputing  the  propriety  of  the  change  that 
is  represented  to  have  taken  place.  But  if,  thinking  of  me  in  all 
respects  as  you  have  heretofore  done,  you  mean  to  vote  against 
me  .  .  •  merely  because  I  am  of  opinion,  in  common  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  community,  that  the  present 
peace  is  big  with  the  most  alarming  dangers  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Empire;  while  you,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  hardly 
considered  the  question  so  much  as  I  have,  are  induced  to  think 
well  of  it,  being  led  perhaps  to  that  opinion  more  by  some  imme¬ 
diate,  local  and  personal  advantages,  which  you  may  hope  may 
result  from  it,  than  by  any  other  consideration, — then  I  must 
think  that  you  act  upon  principles  less  liberal,  less  enlightened, 
and  less  just  than  I  should  have  ascribed  to  you.”  There  speaks 
the  representative  in  all  the  pride  of  his  independence. 

Burke  was  not  a  party  politician.  He  never  held  high  office 
or  sat  in  a  Cabinet ;  but  he  was  a  great  thinker  and  he  had  a  horror 
of  dogma.  He  never  laid  down  a  doctrine  as  if  it  were  eternal 
truth.  In  politics  he  held  that  we  must  look  at  the  facts  and  the 
historical  relations,  and  not  at  abstractions  of  reason  or  the 
speculations  of  theorists.  He  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
put  his  views  on  Representative  Government  too  high.  Like 
all  other  maxims  of  politics  he  considered  them  true  under  certain 
definite  national  conditions.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  look  at  these 
conditions,  and  to  inquire  if  they  hold  good  to-day.  Nowhere  in 
his  writings  does  Burke  lay  them  down  categorically ;  but  we  find 
him  constantly  arguing  from  certain  presumptions,  and  we  may 
take  these  to  be  the  pre-suppositions  of  his  Representative  Govern¬ 
ment  when  we  find  them  clearly  and  organically  related  to  it. 

1.  The  first  condition  is  the  existence  of  the  two-party  system. 
This  needs  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Burke  seems  to  have 
held  that  politicians  should  be  brigaded  into  two  parties  for  the 
sake  of  legislative  and  administrative  efficiency.  Men  fight  and 
work  best  in  a  band  under  a  chief  and  a  banner.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  who  have  to  do  the  work  and  the  Opposition  wffio  have  to 
criticise  it  are  alike  more  effective  when  disciplined  and  organised. 
He  had  no  love  for  what  he  called  a  “desultory  and  disconnected 
part  ”  in  public  life.  But  these  two  parties  are  not  the  forces 
of  Ormuzd  and  Ahrirnan,  of  light  and  darkness.  They  differ 
chiefly  in  the  accident  of  personnel.  If  they  differ  in  theory  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than  of  belief.  They  are  agreed 
upon  the  fundamentals ;  they  believe  alike  in  class  and  property 
and  the  traditional  polity  of  Britain.  He  constantly  foresaw  a 
man  changing  from  one  party  to  another  honestly  and  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  he  never  would  have  admitted  the  honesty  of 
such  a  practice  had  the  parties  differed  in  fundamentals. 
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Now  apply  this  view  to  the  question  of  the  representative.  If 
parties  are  organised  mainly  for  efficiency,  if  they  do  not  differ 
greatly  except  in  emphasis,  if  party  loyalty  is  only  general  loyalty 
to  companions  in  a  fight,  then  obviously  a  representative  is  a  free 
man.  The  doctrine  holds  good ;  he  is  free  to  decide  and  act 
according  to  his  conscience  and  his  judgment,  which  is  what  his 
constituents  elected  him  for.  But  assume  a  different  state  of 
affairs.  A  pledge-bound  party  or  a  party  with  a  rigid  programme 
and  a  sleepless  caucus  leaves  little  freedom  to  the  representative. 
He  is  there  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  chiefs,  and  trot  docilely  into 
the  appropriate  lobby.  In  voting  for  him  the  electors  do  not 
choose  a  man  who  will  judge,  but  a  man  who  will  obey  ;  they  vote, 
not  for  a  representative,  but  for  a  partisan.  Carry  your  imagina¬ 
tion  a  little  further  and  conceive  a  full-blown  Group  system, 
such  as  we  see  to-day  on  the  Continent,  where  politics  tend  to 
produce  a  number  of  small  and  large  communities  sworn  to  uphold 
certain  ideas  or  personalities.  There  a  man  sticks  to  his  group, 
but  he  may  at  any  moment  change  his  party,  for  any  moment 
may  see  his  group  brigaded  in  a  new  alliance.  What  does  the 
elector  choose  in  such  a  case  when  he  records  his  vote?  Not  a 
will  and  judgment  free  to  act,  for  experience  shows  that  the 
discipline  of  a  party  is  but  milk-and-water  to  the  discipline  of  a 
group.  Not  a  representative  of  a  party,  for  he  does  not  know 
into  what  undreamed-of  coalition  his  member  may  be  swept.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  chooses  the  exponent  of  a  creed,  but  if  he 
believes  that  he  must  have  a  rare  confidence  in  human  nature,  for 
groups  are  singularly  forgetful  of  creeds  and  singularly  mindful 
of  tactics.  The  right  answer,  I  think,  is  that  he  does  not  choose 
a  representative  in  Burke’s  sense  at  all.  For  that  fine  flower  we 
need  two  parties,  brigaded  for  business  reasons,  and  differing  not 
in  principle  but  in  emphasis. 

2.  A  second  condition  is  the  maintenance  of  the  three  estates 
of  Parliament — King,  Lords,  and  Commons — with  virtually  co¬ 
ordinate  powers.  There  is  no  need  to  search  for  proof  of  this  in 
Burke  ;  it  pervades  nearly  every  passage  he  wrote.  To  him  a 
discreet  monarch,  a  peerage  of  public-spirited  landowners,  and  a 
carefully  selected  House  of  Commons,  were  the  pre-conditions  of 
civilised  government ;  at  any  rate,  for  Britons.  He  believed  in 
the  legislative  supremacy  of  Parliament,  but  it  was  the  whole 
Parliament,  not  a  part  of  it;  and  he  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror  from  any  talk  of  the  legislative  supremacy  of  the  Lower 
House.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen  in  his  day  and  since,  he 
had  a  bias  against  change.  He  would  have  his  representative 
free  to  act  and  decide,  because  he  knew  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  any  violent  revolution  being  carried  unless  the  country  were 
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ripe  for  it.  The  constitution  of  his  day  was  a  thing  of  checks  and 
balances,  and  this  machinery  was  in  working  order  and  not  for 
show.  The  King  governed  as  well  as  reigned;  the  House  of 
Lords  competed  both  in  popular  prestige  and  political  talents  with 
the  Commons ;  the  three  estates  had  substantive  and  practically 
co-ordinate  powers.  Therefore  the  people  might  trust  their  repre¬ 
sentative,  for  the  honest  man  could  not  go  far  wrong.  Were  it 
otherwise,  then  representation  must  go  by  the  board.  On  this 
Burke  had  no  manner  of  doubt.  I  take  one  sentence  from  the 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  : — 

“I  see  no  other  way  but  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  the  people  itself, 
whenever  it  shall  appear,  by  some  flagrant  and  notorious  act,  by  some 
capital  innovation,  that  these  representatives  are  going  to  overleap  the 
fences  of  the  law  and  establish  an  arbitrary  power.” 

3.  The  third  condition  is  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  true  deliberative  assembly.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
entrust  a  representative  with  the  duty  of  deciding  for  you,  if  he 
is  given  no  chance  to  exercise  this  duty?  Parliament  must  be  a 
place  where  opinion  is  made,  where  a  question  is  fully  argued, 
and  where  good  reason  may  turn  votes.  But — let  me  quote  again 
from  the  passage  I  cited  before  from  the  Bristol  speech — “  What 
sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  determination  precedes  the 
discussion ;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and  another 
decide?”  Obviously,  it  is  no  place  for  a  representative.  The 
poor  soul  is  there  to  do  what  his  constituents  sent  him  to  do ; 
he  wants  to  form  his  opinion  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  act 
upon  it — to  assist  his  party,  it  may  be,  to  maintain  a  good  cause ; 
but  he  is  told  that  the  thing  is  settled.  This  or  that  must  be 
done;  if  debate  there  must  be,  it  will  have  a  foregone  conclusion. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  system  is  wrong ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  much 
more  expeditious  w'ay  of  despatching  business ;  but  clearly  it 
makes  nonsense  of  Burke’s  notion  of  a  representative.  Under  it, 
we  ask  again,  what  do  the  people  vote  for?  Not  for  a  man  to  act 
freely  according  to  his  reason  and  conscience.  Not  for  a  pro¬ 
gramme  and  a  man  to  support  it,  for  half  the  questions  on  which 
a  member  must  vote  have  never  been  before  the  electors.  As  far 
as  one  can  see,  they  vote  primarily  for  a  Ministry  to  w'hich  they 
entrust  unlimited  powers.  The  private  member  is  a  henchman 
in  its  household,  and  it,  the  Ministry,  is  the  true  representative. 
You  will  perceive  that  this  type  of  government  is  virtually  an 
oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  few,  subject  to  the  periodic  approval  of 
the  people. 

We  may  now  consider  the  question  whether  these  three  con¬ 
ditions  exist  in  Britain  to-day.  As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  Burke’s  doctrine ;  I  never  met  another  I  liked  so 
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well.  But  in  Cromwell’s  famous  words,  “It  is  needful  at  all 
times  to  look  at  Things,”  and  it  is  no  good  pretending  that  we 
have  llepresentative  Government  if  the  thing  be  impossible. 
Looking  about  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  I  find  it  ditticult  to 
discover  much  trace  of  Burke’s  conditions.  We  have  certainly 
not  got  the  two-party  system  in  his  sense.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
there  are  at  least  four  parties,  together  with  various  odds  and 
ends;  and,  remember,  they  are  not  parties  such  as  Burke  wanted, 
brigaded  together  for  the  more  efficient  conduct  of  government, 
and  agreeing  more  or  less  on  fundamentals.  They  dilier  pro¬ 
foundly  on  fundamentals,  and  the  reason  of  their  existence  is 
that  they  differ.  Take  even  the  two  parties  which  have  most 
resemblance  to  each  other,  the  Unionists  and  the  Liberals. 
They  appear  to  have  much  in  common,  but  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  if  an  honest  Liberal  and  an  honest  Unionist  who  had 
given  any  thought  to  the  matter  could  be  induced  to  set  down 
the  principles  and  preferences  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  tbeir 
creeds,  the  difference  would  be  found  to  be  vital.  Again,  I  am 
afraid  that  not  one  of  these  parties  is  pledged  to  uphold  in  its 
integrity  things  which  Burke  thought  the  foundations  of  English 
policy.  Then  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  three  estates  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  co-ordinate  powers — well,  it  is  many  a  day  since  that 
doctrine  died.  Yet  till  yesterday  we  were  left  with  two  authori¬ 
tative  estates ;  but  now  one  is  for  the  moment  in  articulo  mortis, 
and  so  unsensitive  have  we  become  to  constitutional  revolutions 
that  the  average  man  seems  very  little  concerned  about  it.  We 
are  governed  by  a  predominant  Lower  House,  and  the  nation  is 
so  heartily  sick  of  the  question  that  not  all  the  eloquence  of  Lord 
Eosebery  can  turn  its  apathy  into  fright.  Lastly,  is  the  House  of 
Commons  any  longer  a  serious  deliberative  assembly  in  Burke’s 
sense?  I  do  not  share  the  contempt  of  our  legislature  which  is 
fashionable  in  many  quarters — the  view  of  the  gentleman  who 
recently  wrote  to  the  papers  and  said  that  there  were  only  two 
opinions  about  Parliament  :  the  opinion  of  those  inside  that  it 
was  the  last  word  in  human  wisdom,  and  the  opinion  of  everybody 
else  that  it  was  a  damned  monkey-house.  To  me  it  seems  that 
the  House  of  Commons  represents  now,  as  it  has  alwmys  done,  a 
very  high  level  of  intelligence  and  public  spirit.  But  for  serious 
and  independent  discussion — No.  For  one  thing,  there  is  not 
the  time,  and  for  another,  permission  would  not  be  granted.  Mr. 
Asquith’s  prophetic  words  have  come  true.  The  House  has 
become  not  unlike  a  patent  automatic  machine  which  registers 
the  edicts  of  a  transient  majority.  “What  sort  of  reason  is  that 
in  wdiich  the  determination  precedes  the  discussion ,  in  which  one 
set  of  men  deliberate  and  another  decide  ?  ” 
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The  question  remains  whether,  in  spite  of  Burke’s  view,  these 
conditions  are  really  necessary  for  Kepresentative  Government. 
Well,  “representative”  is  a  blessed  word  of  wide  meaning,  but 
in  Burke’s  sense  I  think  they  are.  How  can  a  man  be  given 
carte  blanche  to  use  his  reason  when  he  is  at  the  same  time 
forbidden  to  use  it?  How  can  an  electorate  confidently  appoint 
an  automaton  when  that  automaton  in  combination  with  other 
automata  has  such  absolute  powers?  If  you  elect  a  free  man 
whom  you  trust,  you  give  him  a  wide  discretion ;  but  if  you 
elect  a  puppet,  in  common  prudence  you  want  to  pull  the  strings 
yourself.  I  agree  with  Burke.  In  his  words,  “I  see  no  other 
way  but  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  the  people  itself.” 

It  is  hard  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  we  are 
assisting  at  the  obsequies  of  Eepresentative  Government  in  the 
old  good  sense.  The  thing  has  been  long  a-dying,  and  the  last 
hour  is  at  hand.  I  deeply  lament  its  fate,  but  no  human 
institution  can  maintain  its  vigour  for  ever,  and  I  think  I  can 
offer  you  a  few  modest  consolations. 

The  first  is  that  Eepresentative  Government  depended  largely 
upon  the  old  two-party  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
that  system  to  continue  intact  in  our  modern  world.  In  a  chaos 
of  parties  Eepresentative  Government  becomes  not  only  unfruit¬ 
ful,  but  highly  dangerous.  It  is  perpetually  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  coalitions  formed,  not  for  administrative  efficiency,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  fancy  legislation.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  are  five 
parties,  each  with  a  particular  legislative  fad,  and  no  one  of  them 
is  strong  enough  to  achieve  its  desires  unassisted.  A  bargain, 
therefore,  is  struck  on  the  classic  principle  of  “You  scratch 
me,  and  I’ll  scratch  you,”  under  which  each  group,  for  the  sake 
of  attaining  its  own  end,  agrees  to  co-operate  in  achieving  the 
ends  of  the  others.  If  the  people  have  no  means  of  interposing 
their  veto  on  such  a  bargain,  the  result  may  be  that  measures  to 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  are  opposed  may  be  carried 
by  means  of  this  legislative  “combine.”  An  even  greater  evil  is 
that  since  a  coalition  is  a  difficult  thing  to  handle,  the  most 
austere  of  ministries  may  be  tempted  to  keep  the  different  sects 
in  good  temper  by  legislative  sops  which  are  intrinsically 
undesirable,  and,  so  far  as  the  nation  at  large  is  concerned,  wholly 
undesired. 

A  second  consolation  is  that  we  are  only  doing  what  all  the 
world  has  done  already.  The  doctrine  of  parliamentary 
sovereignty  has  long  been  dead  everywhere  but  in  Britain.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  born  about  1641,  and  began  to  die  some 
time  about  the  period  of  the  First  Eeform  Bill.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  does  not  go  well  with  democracy.  It  never  really  existed 
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on  the  Continent,  and  it  has  never  flourished  in  America. 
Democracy  has  a  great  gift  of  trusting  its  leaders,  but  it  does 
not  trust  representative  assemblies,  which  are  only  itself,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  pocket  form.  It  prefers  the  large-paper  edition.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  subject  in  the  world  on  which  more  nonsense 
is  talked  than  democracy,  and  it  is  dii'ticult  to  understand  the 
circular  argument  so  common  to-day — that  a  measure  is  good 
because  it  is  democratic,  and  democratic  because  it  is  good.  But 
if  w^e  take  the  simple  definition  that  democracy  is  the  rule  of 
Everyman,  and  the  more  democratic  a  state  is  the  more  directly 
Everyman  recognises  his  political  responsibilities,  we  shall  agree, 

I  think,  that  the  doctrine  of  Eepresentation  is  insufficiently 
democratic. 

Eor  consider.  For  a  man  to  be  a  good  representative,  and  for 
a  place  to  be  adequately  represented,  there  is  no  need  that  all 
should  vote,  there  is  no  need  that  even  many  should  vote.  A 
member  elected  by  half  a  dozen  elderly  gentlemen  over  a  bowl 
of  punch  may  be  a  very  good  representative.  It  depends  entirely 
on  the  character  of  the  member.  If  a  man  represents  the  kind 
of  way  of  looking  at  things  that  is  shared  by  the  ordinary  citizen 
in  his  division,  then  it  matters  very  little  whether  he  is  voted  for 
or  not.  If  the  representative  is  an  independent  being  with  a 
right  of  acting  at  his  owm  discretion,  then  whether  he  represents 
me  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  his  own  nature.  He  may  act 
and  reason  as  I  should  do  myself,  or  he  may  not ;  and  it  makes 
him  no  better  representative  of  me  that  I  should  have  the  right 
of  voting  for  him.  The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  example, 
was  highly  representative  in  temperament  of  most  people  in 
England;  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  was  several  times  Prime 
Minister,  yet  so  far  as  his  temperament  was  concerned  repre¬ 
sented  very  few  besides  himself.  On  Burke’s  theory,  the  franchise 
really  counts  for  very  little.  That  \vas  why  he  was  always  against 
electoral  reform.  To  us,  looking  back  to-day,  the  opposition  to 
the  First  Reform  Bill  seems  very  difficult  to  understand,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
men  who  so  passionately  opposed  it.  Yet  that  opposition  was 
perfectly  reasonable  and  logical,  and  Burke’s  “representative” 
doctrine  was  at  the  root  of  it.  If  a  man  is  a  free  representative, 
the  one  thing  you  demand  is  that  he  should  have  the  repre¬ 
sentative  character ;  whether  everybody  has  a  chance  of  voting 
for  him  or  not  is  altogether  beside  the  point.  If  he  has  not  the 
right  character,  manhood  suffrage  will  not  make  him  more  repre¬ 
sentative.  But  there  are  several  difficulties  about  this  excellent 
doctrine  on  the  practical  side.  One  is  that  unless  you  give  the 
ordinary  citizen  a  chance  of  sharing  in  an  election,  he  is  apt 
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not  to  realise  his  citizenship.  Another  is  that  it  provides  no 
way  of  making  sure  that  you  get  the  proper  man.  A  popular 
election  certainly  provides  no  infallible  way,  but  it  gives  on  the 
whole  a  better  chance,  and  the  essence  of  democratic  government 
is  that  it  ensures  a  practical  compromise,  a  second-best,  half-way 
between  unattainable  perfection  and  flat  inferiority.  So  in 
practice  we  have  to  descend  to  a  lower  level,  and  say  that  the 
representative  man  is  the  man  whom  the  majority  of  the  people 
choose.  We  give  almost  everybody  a  voice  in  the  election, 
trusting  to  luck  to  turn  up  a  good  card.  That  is  the  recognised 
democratic  usage,  and  it  is  only  a  short  step  from  that  to  consult¬ 
ing  the  people,  not  on  men  only,  but  on  measures;  and  a  still 
shorter  to  consulting  them  on  measures  at  a  time  when  you  are 
not  asking  their  judgment  on  men.  To  Burke,  the  man,  the 
representative,  mattered  enormously,  but  to  democracy  he  matters 
comparatively  little,  unless  he  is  a  party  leader.  The  essence  of 
a  popular  constitution  is  that  one  or  two  individuals  should  have 
enormous  influence,  but  that  the  average  politician  should  be 
only  a  minor  wheel  in  a  great  machine.  Unlike  his  predecessor, 
he  does  not  think  for  the  people ;  he  is  only  the  conduit  pipe  to 
convey  the  people’s  will.  And  so  in  time  we  get  to  some  kind 
of  referendum — we  have  had  it  for  several  generations.  As 
Mr.  Bryce  points  out  in  the  last  edition  of  his  American  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  referendum  principle  has  long  been  established  in 
Britain ;  for  what  is  the  rejection  of  a  measure  by  the  House  of 
Lords  but  some  kind  of  referendum,  what  is  the  whole  cry  for 
shorter  Parliaments  but  the  claim  of  the  people  to  decide  directly , 
not  only  on  men,  but  on  measures?  Like  Burke,  I  am  not 
greatly  enamoured  of  what  is  called  plebiscitary  government,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  be  democrats  we  must  face  the  consequences. 
If  you  have  members  elected  with  freedom  to  debate  and  act  in 
a  free  House  of  Commons,  you  have  the  representative  system  ; 
if  you  elect  automata  with  a  mandate,  you  have  democracy; 
but  if  you  elect  automata  to  act  docilely  under  the  executive  and 
trouble  yourself  no  further  about  their  doings  you  have  an 
oligarchy — a  form  of  government  which  has  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  been  either  stable  or  beneficial. 

It  is  inevitable,  then,  this  change,  and  it  has  its  compensa¬ 
tions.  I  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  desire  to  flatter  democracy 
when  I  say  that  it  has  merits,  even  surpassing  merits.  Everyman 
is  a  pretty  sagacious  fellow.  He  is  not  the  neurotic  being,  living 
in  a  whirl  of  elementary  emotions,  that  some  would  have  us 
picture  him.  'He  is,  as  a  rule,  much  wiser,  much  more  steadfast, 
than  his  official  interpreters.  He  has  no  jealousy  of  the  State, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  has  no  morbid  craving  for  its  attentions. 
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He  is  not  a  doctrinaire,  and  he  is  eminently  practical.  I  know 
him  in  my  capacity  as  a  tradesman  offering  him  wares,  and  I 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  his  good  sense.  If  you  present  him 
with  fantastic  schemes  of  change,  he  will  be  apt  to  reply  as 
the  Highlander  replied  to  a  certain  Commission,  which  offered 
him  a  holding  if  he  was  prepared  to  keep  some  thirty  official 
commandments — he  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  could  get  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  Heaven  for  keeping  ten.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  no  anarchist,  he  is  an  obedient  soul,  and  he  has  a  strong 
respect  for  all  reasonable  laws.  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  as  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  once  said,  he  is  “profoundly  unrevolutionary.”  If 
I  have  any  complaint  to  make  against  our  present  political  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  that  the  plain  man  has  not  the  influence  he  deserves. 
Do  you  ever  realise  that  John  Bull  has  dropped  out  of  our  public 
life?  Where  is  the  typical  Englishman  to-day,  or,  for  that 
matter,  where  is  the  typical  Lowland  Scot?  We  have  the  sec¬ 
tional  cleverness  of  the  fringes,  but  where  is  the  solid  good  sense 
of  the  centre?  I  am  not  without  hope  that  a  more  advanced 
democracy  may  restore  him.  I  would  rather  be  governed  by 
Burke’s  kind  of  representative ;  but  if  I  cannot  have  him  I  am 
quite  willing  to  trust  myself  to  the  plain  man,  the  man  wffio  in 
every  class  of  life  does  the  world’s  work,  and  who  should,  if  right 
goes  for  anything,  hold  the  world’s  government.  Burke’s  w’as  an 
aristocratic  regime,  and  to  a  large  extent  we  in  Britain  are  still 
living  under  aristocratic  forms,  but  without  the  substance  of  an 
aristocracy.  It  is  a  situation  which  cannot  continue,  and  since 
we  have  accepted  the  principles  of  democracy  the  sooner  we 
devise  an  adequate  machinery  the  better. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  checks  and  balances.  No  human 
Government  can  do  without  them,  least  of  all  democracy,  which 
is  peculiarly  subject  to  violent  and  transient  moods,  and  in  its 
own  interest  needs  a  period  of  reflection  between  impulse  and 
deed.  A  Second  Chamber,  with  the  complete  powders  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  is  as  vital  a  part  of  its  machinery  as  the  ultimate 
popular  appeal.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  too  rigorous  a  system  of 
artificial  restraints.  We  cannot  at  this  time  of  day  restore  the 
old  doctrine  of  the  “law  fundamental,”  even  in  its  more  modern 
form  of  a  written  constitution.  The  “law  fundamental,”  indeed, 
remains  as  an  unwritten,  but  authoritative,  restraint  upon  the 
popular  will.  The  people  nominally  can  do  anything,  but  there 
are  certain  things — unjust  confiscations  of  property,  tyrannical 
interferences  with  conscience — which  they  cannot  do  and  retain 
their  claim  to  civilisation.  In  the  last  resort  we  must  trust  to  the 
good  will  and  fundamental  decency  of  the  plain  man.  If  a  nation 
is  to  be  free,  it  must  be  free  to  make  mistakes ;  and  the  national 
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conscience  and  the  national  good  sense,  provided  we  give  them 
fair  play,  are  stronger  barriers  against  folly  than  any  paper 
safeguards. 

Lastly — and  what  I  have  to  say  I  throw  out  as  the  merest 
suggestion — it  is  possible  that  the  breakdown  of  Bepresentative 
Government  may  assist  us  materially  in  that  most  intricate  of 
tasks,  the  devising  of  a  common  machinery  for  the  Empire.  At 
first  sight  it  looks  as  if  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  It  would 
seem  that  representatives,  with  full  powers  to  decide  and  act  at 
their  discretion,  might  make  an  Imperial  Assembly  possible,  but 
that  a  system  of  members  tied  down  to  a  mandate  and  bound  to 
consult  their  electorates  would  be  wholly  unworkable.  On  further 
reflection  we  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  take  a  different  view\ 
Time,  space,  vigorous  local  nationalism — these  are  at  present  the 
main  obstacles  to  a  closer  constitutional  and  executive  union. 
An  outlying  dominion  will  always  be  jealous  of  its  representa¬ 
tives,  lest  they  in  any  w'ay  sacrifice  local  independence.  How’- 
ever  much  these  representatives  might  be  trusted  at  the  start, 
time  and  distance  would  create  suspicion,  and  any  frequent 
reference  would  involve  the  return  and  the  personal  application 
of  the  representatives.  But  with  a  Council,  whose  members  w'ere 
not  representatives  but  delegates,  the  danger  might  be  less.  For 
since  the  freedom  of  a  delegate  is  limited  by  his  mandate,  a 
change  in  that  mandate  would  be  all  that  was  needed.  It  might 
be  possible — by  some  simplified  form  of  Eeferendum — for  the 
units  of  the  Empire  to  pronounce  for  or  against  an  executive  or 
legislative  act  without  breaking  the  continuity  of  an  Imperial 
session  or  in  any  way  infringing  the  independence  of  these  units. 
One  thing  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear.  There  can  be  no  Imperial 
union  if  we  attempt  to  base  its  constitution  upon  the  debris  of 
our  long-superseded  aristocratic  rSginie.  Britain  itself  and  every 
one  of  the  great  Dominions  is  almost  a  pure  democracy,  and  this 
fact  must  be  recognised  not  only  in  revising  the  government  of 
these  islands,  but  in  those  far  greater  and  more  pregnant  schemes 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Empire.  I  speak  as  an  Imperialist 
who  believes  that  only  upon  an  imperial  basis  can  the  humblest 
of  our  domestic  problems  find  a  final  settlement,  and  who  sees 
in  a  united  Empire  the  true  hope  of  our  future.  But  I  would 
far  rather  that  that  idea  should  remain  stagnant  for  a  generation 
than  that  w'e  should  attempt  to  apply  the  discarded  notions  of 
eighteenth-century  constitutionalism  to  facts  to  which  they  bear 
no  relation. 


John  Buchan. 


THE  DIPLOMATIC  SPIRIT  IN  PRANCE  AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


It  seems  certain  that  before  the  eighteenth  century  the  social 
horizon  of  diplomacy  hardly  extended  further  than  the  Court. 
This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  French  diplomatists. 
They  have  always  been  an  integral  part  of  society  and  the 
aristocracy  wherever  they  go,  and  pass  through  the  same  evolu¬ 
tion  ;  everywhere  worthily  representing  royalty  by  their  dignified 
attitude,  intelligence,  charm  and  art  of  pleasing,  and  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  prestige  of  France.  If  foreign  diplomatists,  on 
the  other  hand,  used  not  to  take  their  place  in  French  society, 
it  was  because  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  did  the  salons 
begin  to  exert  any  political  influence,  to  form  opinion,  to  make 
reputations,  and  even  to  turn  out  ready-made  imitations  of  great 
men.  Under  Henry  IV.,  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  everything 
passed  through  the  King’s  cabinet,  or  the  closets  of  his  advisers. 
Royal  absolutism,  the  absence  of  political  salons,  the  much  larger 
number  of  ambassadors-extraordinary  (who  were  appointed  for 
a  special  purpose  and  returned  directly  it  was  accomplished) ,  with 
the  later  custom  of  appointing  a  resident  Minister  to  wait  in 
close  attendance  upon  the  King — all  these  causes  combined  for 
a  long  while  to  keep  diplomatists  from  mixing  with  society, 
properly  so-called. 

Even  so,  their  field  of  observation,  their  battlefield,  was  wide 
enough.  What  was  the  Court  of  those  days  but  the  mirror  of 
the  nation,  its  summary,  its  chiefest  jewel?  Was  there  not  an 
abundant  need  of  tact,  of  mental  elasticity  indeed,  to  secure  the 
favour  of  those  about  the  Throne,  to  cultivate  the  reigning  mis¬ 
tress,  to  discern  to-morrow’s  favourite,  to  be  inscrutable  behind 
a  careless  manner,  and  please  everybody  worth  taking  pains  to 
please?  For  absolute  monarchs  and  their  Ministers  have  some 
friend  or  subaltern  to  whom  they  will  confide  the  thoughts  at 
the  back  of  their  minds,  and  Cavour’s  maxim  cannot  be  too  well 
studied,  that  “nations  are  governed  through  antechambers,  bed¬ 
chambers,  or  parliamentary  chambers,”  except,  of  course,  when 
there  is  a  great  man  at  the  helm. 

The  Court,  then,  being  their  objective,  it  is  studied  with 
a  rare  sagacity ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  follow  Venetian  ambassadors, 
Florentine  diplomatic  agents,  or  papal  nuncios  through  their 
penetrating  analyses.  How  well  those  La  Bruyferes  of  diplomacy 
can  dissect  the  human  puppet ;  how  surely  their  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  leads  them  to  detect  the  springs  of  action. 
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gives  them  the  clue  to  follow  through  the  bewildering  underwood 
of  ideas,  unknown  forces  and  reticences,  or  through  the  many- 
coloured  interplay  of  jealousies  and  ambitions,  till  they  discover 
the  coming  power,  the  man  who  will  rise  above  the  rest !  It  is. 
an  instructive  lesson  for  the  novice  in  the  science  of  politics,  or 
for  those  who  simply  want  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
wonderful  spectacle  of  natures  and  wills  at  strife,  and  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  cause  and  effect. 

Diplomatists  of  the  old  order  show,  in  their  dispatches,  narra¬ 
tives  and  reports  to  their  governments,  an  intellectual  quality 
which  may  be  called  the  genius  for  affairs,  the  spirit  of  their 
craft,  the  diplomatic  spirit.  And  genius  of  that  kind,  if  it  does 
comprise  all  other  intellectual  gifts,  stands  out  alone,  at  any  rate, 
above  them  all. 

Then  comes  the  eighteenth  century ,  and  with  it  the  great  trans¬ 
formation  !  Women  have  come  to  power,  especially  in  France; 
women  queen  it,  and  have  no  longer  cause  to  say  (as  one  of  them 
once  said)  :  “It  is  plain,  from  the  way  we  are  treated,  that  God 
Almighty  is  a  man,”  Bigorous  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  fan ! 
Charm,  wit,  courtesy  and  the  art  of  pleasing  are  more  than  ever 
the  order  of  the  day,  A  man  may  make  his  fortune,  rise  to 
the  Academy,  to  the  Cabinet,  to  an  Embassy,  by  singing  the 
praises  of  fair  ladies.  Every  salon,  and  there  were  countless 
numbers  of  them,  becomes  a  little  Court,  each  with  its  great  man, 
or  great  men,  accredited  to  the  Court  of  the  King,  to  help  to 
form  public  opinion.  No  diplomatist  would  dare  to  make  the 
clumsy  mistake  of  overlooking  the  salons.  Cultivating  them,  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  ends,  they  found  a  charming  sweetness  in 
that  life,  became  past  masters  in  the  art  of  calculated  im¬ 
prudence,  and  discovered  that  many  a  great  player  has  lost 
the  game  by  despising  small  cards.  Here  again  we  have  an 
emharras  des  richesses — of  documents  and  examples  that  is  to 
say — so  universal  is  the  development,  and  diplomats  were  all 
ready  trained  for  the  salon  by  the  very  exercise  of  their  functions, 
and  by  the  courtly  traditions  which  makes  a  sort  of  large  family 
circle  of  European  diplomatists.  Some  of  them,  like  Bernstorff, 
Kaunitz,  Aranda,  and  Shuvalov  (Metternich  and  Bismarck  came 
later),  had  governed  their  countries  at  home.  Others  had  written 
delightful  or  profound  books.  And  the  tradition  is  by  no  means 
lost;  in  France  notably  it  flourishes  still.  Let  us  take  another 
example.  It  was  Franklin,  for  nine  years  the  guest  of  France, 
who  concluded  with  the  Ministers  of  Louis  XVI,  the  treaties 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
But  Franklin  himself  was  a  great  diner-out  and  received  once  a 
week.  He  haunted  Mme,  Helvetius’  salon,  and  even  wanted 
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to  marry  the  lady,  though  he  was  turned  seventy,  and  she  had 
eighteen  cats — terrible  favourites.  Ever  since  those  days  foreign 
diplomatists  have  always  mixed  with  French  society,  though  the 
Paris  salons  of  our  time  have  scarcely  any  political  influence  left. 
Diplomatists,  however,  seem  to  have  taken  to  heart  the  maxims 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  school,  and,  if  I  may  credit  this 
little-known  observation  made  by  an  Italian  statesman  (M. 
Luzzatti),  “They  represent  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  and  not  the  one  from  which  they  are  sent.”  Moral : 

It  is  their  duty  to  please,  but  not  to  please  over-much;  and  the 
“divine  moderation,”  so  much  praised  by  Mme.  de  Lafayette, 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  diplomacy. 

The  diplomatic  spirit  would  seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  prudence, 
courtesy,  moderation  and  tolerance,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  history,  past  and  present,  and 
some  business  aptitude,  with  firmness  and  insight.  And  one 
thing  more,  the  gift  of  riposte,  which  covers  the  speaker’s 
blunders  and  exposes  his  adversaries’  mistakes.  These,  I  imagine, 
are  the  principal  qualities  which  make  the  ideal  diplomat,  though 
proficiency  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Talleyrand  (and  he  should  know)  used  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  dissimulation  and  reserve,  rightly  thinking  that  a 
diplomatist  is  bound  to  be  reticent,  and  he  thought  La  Bruy^re’s 
famous  portrait  in  the  Caracthes  incomplete  and  over-drawn. 
He  gave  as  an  instance,  and  model,  the  Comte  d’ Aranda,  Spanish 
Prime  Minister  and  afterwards  ambassador  to  France.  With  a 
sound  judgment,  rather  than  a  quick  wit ;  a  steadfast  firmness, 
gravity  without  slowness  and  dignity  without  arrogance ;  with 
an  iron  soul  which  French  charm,  German  persistence  and  Italian 
astuteness  could  not  shake,  he  was  at  his  post  at  every  moment 
of  the  day,  carrying  foresight  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  always 
bad  a  chariot  standing  ready  day  and  night  in  his  courtyard  to 
prevent  needless  delay.  In  the  matter  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Spain,  he  allowed  no  documents  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  staff  ;  but,  to  ensure  secrecy, 
kept  a  number  of  pages  busy  copying  his  dispatches.  Nothing 
leaked  out.  The  persons  concerned  could  set  no  machinery  in 
motion  to  ward  off  the  attack,  and  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour  every  Jesuit  convent  in  Spain  was  closed.  Somebody 
once  asked  him  how  he  kept  the  rumour  from  spreading  abroad  : 
“By  not  talking  about  it  in  the  first  place,”  said  he.  “Do  you 
understand  ?  ” 

If  he  had  no  gift  for  word-fence,  for  the  faculty  of  seeing  in 
a  flash,  and  striking  with  lightning  speed,  he  had  finesse;  and 
here  is  a  far-reaching  reflection  :  “  The  Minister  gives  the  ‘  yes  ’ 
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or  ‘  no  ’ ;  the  clerks  decide  the  ‘  how  ’  and  ‘  when  ’ ;  the  nation 
provides  desk  and  writing-paper,  and  all  the  King  has  to  find 
is  the  pen  and  ink.” 

In  one  quarter  of  an  hour  d’ Aranda  initiated  Count  Louis  de 
S4gur  into  the  mysteries  of  diplomacy.  “Do  you  see  this  map?” 
he  said.  “You  will  find  all  the  European  States  on  it,  great  or 
small,  whatever  their  size.  Take  a  good  look  at  it;  you  see 
there  is  not  a  single  country  with  a  quite  regular  boundary — no 
exact  parallelogram,  no  perfect  circle.  There  is  always  a  pro¬ 
jecting  bit  somewhere,  or  a  piece  cut  out,  some  notch,  or  breach, 
or  indentation.  Now,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  Powers  want 
to  keep  their  projecting  bits  and  to  fill  up  their  notches,  to 
round  out  their  outlines  in  fact,  wherever  they  can.  Well,  my 
dear  fellow,  one  lesson  is  enough.  There  you  have  the  whole 
of  politics !  ”  I  imagine  that  d’Aranda  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time  the  way  of  getting  what  you  want  in  politics,  or  else  he 
reckoned  upon  an  uncommon  intelligence  in  his  pupil.  If  he 
did  he  proved  right.  S^gur  had  wonderful  success  as  an 
ambassador. 

One  of  his  most  striking  gifts  lay  in  diplomatic  repartee,  in 
epigram  with  its  sting  withdrawn  and  neatly  put  in ;  and  that 
highest  refinement  of  praise  which,  flattering  the  interlocutor 
without  lowering  the  speaker,  can  sometimes  save  an  awkward 
situation.  When  S^gur  first  went  to  Berlin,  Friedrich  II.  asked 
ironically  :  “  Are  your  youngsters  at  Paris  as  busy  as  ever  with 
their  ribbons  and  their  powder?”  “Powder,  Sire?  We  are  all 
of  us  in  a  hurry  to  bum  more  powder.”  And  in  1792,  when  he 
presented  himself  at  the  Prussian  Court,  the  King  asked  abruptly  : 
“Are  French  soldiers  as  refractory  to  discipline  as  ever?” 
“Sire,  our  enemies  will  judge  of  that.” 

He  was  in  favour  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  became 
the  life  and  soul  of  parties  at  the  Hermitage.  Mr.  FitzHerbert 
once  suggesting  the  houts-rhnh,  amour,  frotte,  tnmhour,  note, 
Sf'gur  promptly  filled  them  in  thus  : — 

“  De  vingt  peuples  nombreux  Catherine  est  I’amour; 

Craignez  de  I’attaquer;  malheur  h  qui  s’y  frotte; 

Tja  renomm^e  est  son  tambour, 

Et  I’histoire  son  garde-note.” 

He  made  himself  equally  agreeable  to  Potemkin,  and  succeeded 
in  1787  in  getting  a  commercial  treaty  signed  which  gave  France 
advantages  till  then  enjoyed  only  by  England.  Prince  Potemkin 
prided  himself  on  his  erudition,  especially  in  religious  questions. 
The  foible  once  discovered,  Segur  missed  no  opportunity  of 
getting  him  on  his  favourite  topic — the  origins  of  the  Greek 
schism,  and  by  dint  of  listening  patiently  for  hours  together, 
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gained  his  confidence  day  by  day.  Not  that  this  prevented  him 
from  taking  up  a  challenge  when  he  felt  that  dignity  demanded 
it.  One  day,  when  Potemkin  was  ridiculing  Louis  XVI.  for 
turning  (as  he  said)  the  kingdom  of  France  into  an  archbishopric, 
adding  that  he  might  have  advised  the  Empress  to  ally  herself 
with  Louis  the  Fat,  Saint  Louis,  Louis  XI.,  the  wise  Louis  XII., 
Louis  the  Great,  or  even  Louis  the  Well-beloved,  but  not  with 
Louis  the  Suffragan  ;  “It  is  true,”  returned  S4gur,  “that  French 
kings  have  sometimes  taken  bishops  and  cardinals  as  Ministers; 
but  never  yet,  I  believe,  have  they  made  a  Minister  of  a  man 
who  often  seemed  on  the  point  of  turning  monk.”  (Potemkin, 
at  times,  showed  some  leaning  that  w’ay.)  Segur,  charming  as 
he  was,  had  occasional  fits  of  absence  of  mind.  Catherine  II. 
was  once  travelling  with  Joseph  II.  in  a  coach  that  held  six; 
her  Ministers  and  ladies-in-waiting  taking  their  places  in  it  with 
her  by  turns.  As  Count  Cobentzl,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
admired  a  velvet  pelisse  which  the  Empress  was  wearing,  she 
said  :  “  One  of  my  lackeys  looks  after  this  part  of  my  wardrobe ; 
he  is  too  stupid  to  do  anything  else.”  Upon  which  S4gur,  whose 
thoughts  were  wandering,  and  who  had  only  heard  the  pelisse 
admired,  hastily  put  in  ;  “Like  master,  like  man.”  Eoars  of 
laughter  told  him  of  his  mistake. 

Cobentzl  himself  suffered  from  lapses  of  this  kind.  That  same 
day  at  dinner  he  was  placed  next  the  Empress,  who  said  jestingly 
that  he  must  be  tired  of  sitting  beside  her  all  day  long.  “We 
cannot  choose  our  neighbours,”  returned  he,  and  the  second 
blunder  passed  off  as  well  as  the  first. 

In  1789  Sdgur  was  at  a  dinner  given  by  Prince  von  Kaunitz, 
who  turned  suddenly  upon  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  with 
“Monsieur  I’ambassadeur,  I  have  had  news  from  France;  more 
and  more  pillage  and  murder  there  ;  their  heads  are  all  turned,  the 
whole  country  is  in  a  frenzy-fit !  ”  The  ambassador  said  nothing, 
thinking  silence  the  best  condemnation  of  a  tactless  outburst.  But 
S^gur  was  younger  and  less  patient,  and  could  not  forbear  a 
retort.  “It  is  true,  Prince,”  he  said,  “that  France  is  suffering 
from  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  ;  they  even  say  that  it  is  a  contagious 
malady  which  came  to  us  from  Brussels.”  (Belgium  having 
revolted  against  Austrian  rule.) 

With  S^gur  must  be  named  the  Due  de  Nivernais,  one  of  the 
greatest  charmeurs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  expert  in  the 
art  of  living  with  others,  and  with  himself;  the  pattern  Lord 
Chesterfield  held  up  to  his  son  :  “When  you  see  a  man,  who  is 
universally  allowed  to  shine  as  an  agreeable,  well-bred  man, 
and  a  fine  gentleman  (as,  for  example,  the  Duke  de  Nivernais), 
attend  to  him,  watch  him  carefully;  observe  in  what  manner  he 
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addresses  himself  to  his  superiors,  how  he  lives  with  his  equals,  and 
how  he  treats  his  inferiors.  Mind  his  turn  of  conversation,  in  the 
several  situations  of  morning  visits,  the  table,  and  the  evening 
amusements.  Imitate  without  mimicking  him ;  and  be  his 
duplicate,  but  not  his  ape.” 

Such  a  man  deserves  a  monograph,  and  indeed  complete  works 
have  been  written  about  many  diplomatists,  Nivernais  among 
them ;  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  traits. 

Louis  XV.,  making  a  speech  from  a  bed  of  justice  in  1771, 
ended  by  saying  :  “I  shall  never  change!”  A  few  hours  after¬ 
wards  Mme.  du  Barry  met  the  Due  de  Nivernais  at  Versailles. 
He  was  then  an  opponent  of  the  Maupeou-d’Aiguillon-Verray 
Cabinet,  and  she  went  up  to  him  to  exhort  him  to  change  his 
views  :  “Bor  the  King  has  said,”  she  added,  “that  he  will  never 
change!”  “He  did,  madame,”  the  Duke  replied  gallantly,  “but 
while  his  Majesty  spoke  he  was  looking  at  you  !  ”  The  Princesse 
de  Talmont  used  to  wear  a  miniature  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
(the  Young  Pretender)  set  in  a  bracelet  on  her  wrist.  By  touch¬ 
ing  a  spring  in  the  setting  a  fine  head  of  Christ  was  revealed. 
The  reason  for  this  curious  juxtaposition  was  being  discussed  one 
day,  and  Nivernais  said  :  “  ‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ’  may 
be  said  of  both  of  them.” 

In  the  portra,it  gallery  of  men  and  women  possessed  of  finesse 
and  charm,  a  place  upon  the  line  must  be  allotted  to  Lord  Chester- 
held,  “the  high-priest  of  the  graces,”  as  he  was  called,  the  English 
ambassador  to  Holland,  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland ;  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  the  eminent  orator,  the  correspondent  of  Friedrich  II., 
of  Fontanelle  and  Voltaire,  the  friend  of  Addison,  Swift,  Pope 
and  Gray.  He  was  educated  as  a  Frenchman;  he  frequented 
Paris  salons,  and  so  he  seems  to  be  himself  a  Due  de  Nivernais, 
or  a  Prince  de  Ligne,  with  a  dash  of  British  humour  added  ;  while 
his  correspondence  with  his  son  and  nephew  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  eighteenth  century  letter- writers.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
a  fit  of  temper,  said  that  he  taught  “the  morals  of  a  whore  and 
the  manners  of  a  dancing-master.”  But,  indeed,  if  his  first  object 
is  to  train  his  ward  for  the  great  world,  for  Parliament,  and  for 
diplomacy,  and  to  perpetuate  a  dynasty  of  elegance  and  good 
breeding,  still  he  omits  not  a  single  one  of  the  means  to  that  end  ; 
and  while  he  very  skilfully  varies  the  form  of  his  homilies,  he 
inculcates  a  continual  ell'ort  over  one’s  self,  probity,  loyalty  to 
the  sense  of  honour,  steady  work,  and  a  natural  ambition  to  excel 
in  everything  undertaken,  deelaring  that  a  smattering  of  every¬ 
thing  (as  it  is  called)  is  the  unfailing  sign  of  a  coxcomb.  Let 
us,  how'ever,  confess  that  he  is  apt  to  weight  the  scales  by  his 
own  inclinations  ;  that,  as  you  read,  you  can  hear  him  extolling  the 
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utilitarian  morality  of  Locke,  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenious  correc¬ 
tives  with  which  he  sets  it  out ;  that  he  lays  more  stress  than  quite 
beseems  him  on  the  arts  of  flirtation  and  fashionable  amusements. 
It  is  the  morality,  likewise,  of  Alcibiades,  of  Aristippus  or  Atticus ; 
but  a  man  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  page  here  and  there  • 
there  is  a  really  wise  and  tender  spirit  throughout  the  whole; 
and,  at  the  lowest,  he  formulates  a  subtle  concordat  between 
pleasure  and  duty. 

Let  us  recall  a  few  of  his  diplomatic  and  social  precepts  : — 

"To  form  &  skilful  auci  successful  uegotiation,”  he  writes  to  his  son, 
“you  must  have  first  the  clear  historical  knowledge  of  past  transactions 
of  that  kind.  .  .  .  The  other  necessary  talents  for  negotiation  are,  the 
great  art  of  pleasing,  and  engaging  the  affection  and  confidence,  not  only 
of  those  with  whom  you  are  to  co-operate,  but  even  of  those  whom  you 
are  to  oppose  :  to  conceal  your  own  thoughts  and  views,  and  to  discover 
other  people’s  :  to  engage  other  people’s  confidence  by  a  seeming  cheerful 
frankness  and  openness,  without  going  a  step  too  far  :  to  get  the  personal 
favour  of  the  King,  Prince,  Ministers  or  Mistress,  of  the  Court  to  which 
you  are  sent  :  to  gain  the  absolute  command  over  your  temper  and  your 
countenance,  that  no  heat  may  provoke  you  to  say,  nor  no  change  of 
countenance  to  betray,  what  should  be  a  secret.  To  familiarise  and 
domesticate  yourself  in  the  houses  of  the  most  considerable  people  of  the 
place,  so  as  to  be  received  there  rather  as  a  friend  to  the  family,  than  as 
a  foreigner.  .  .  .  By  the  same  means  that  you  make  a  friend,  guard  against 
an  enemy,  or  gain  a  mistress;  you  will  make  an  advantageous  treaty, 
or  baffle  those  who  counteract  you.  .  .  .  Please  all  who  are  worth  pleasing; 
offend  none.  .  .  .  The  most  eminent  negotiators  have  always  been  the 
politest  and  best-bred  men  in  company;  even  what  the  women  call  the 
prettiest  men.  .  .  .  You  must  win  the  heart  to  gain  ascendency  over  the 
mind." 

"  Like  the  cameleon,  always  take  the  colour  of  the  company  in  which 
you  find  yourself.” 

“Women  are  the  only  refiners  of  the  merit  of  men;  it  is  true,  they 
cannot  add  weight,  but  they  polish  and  give  lustre  to  it.” 

It  was  Chesterfield’s  boast  that  he  never  found  himself  in  any 
company  without  observing  everything  in  it,  down  to  the  shoe- 
buckles  which  everyone  wore  in  those  days.  Possibly  this 
explains  how  so  sagacious  an  observer  failed  to  fill  more  important 
political  roles.  He  refined  too  much,  possessed  a  too  great 
fastidiousness,  too  critical  a  spirit.  But  at  any  rate  he  set  an 
example  of  probity  to  his  not  very  promising  pupils,  in  this  respect 
resembling  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  wished  to  be  virtuous  for  his 
own  sake,  even  if  the  world  never  knew  it,  just  as  he  hathed 
himself  for  his  own  comfort,  though  nobody  should  see  his  face 
and  hands.  But  if  the  statesman  failed  to  realise  all  that  was 
expected  of  him,  there  is  scarcely  another  Chesterfield,  as 
dilettante,  moralist,  and  brilliant  ornament  of  society. 

There  were  two  ambassadors  who  once,  at  any  rate,  showed  that 
their  diplomatic  instinct  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  Napoleon 
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instructed  the  French  Minister  accredited  to  Murat  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  Fussian  ambassador  as  a  matter  of  course  unless  the 
latter  seemed  unduly  eager  about  it ;  but  that,  if  so,  the  Kussian 
ambassador  was  to  be  pressed  to  go  first,  since  the  relationship 
between  the  Imperial  Court  of  France  and  Naples  was  such 
that  a  French  envoy  might  in  some  sort  do  the  honours  to  a 
foreign  guest.  But  at  the  first  public  audience,  behold !  both 
ambassadors  arrived  together  at  the  threshold  of  the  presence- 
chamber;  and  Prince  Dolgoruki,  fancying  that  he  had  been 
elbowed  by  M.  Dupont  de  Mareuil,  pushed  him  very  roughly 
aside,  even  laying  a  hand  on  his  sword-hilt.  Murat  himself  inter¬ 
posed  just  in  time  with  :  “I  ow’e  you  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the 
alacrity  you  have  shown  in  presenting  yourselves  before  me,” 
and  so  prevented  things  from  going  further  at  the  moment.  But 
satisfaction  being  afterwards  demanded,  Dolgoruki  tried  at  first 
to  consult  the  Tsar;  then,  after  waiting  a  month  for  a  reply,  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  the  affair  took  place  at  Pmstum.  The 
Prince’s  second.  General  de  Beckendorf,  asked  General  Exel- 
mans,  the  French  ambassador’s  second,  to  cross  swords  with 
him.  All  four  drew  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  were  wounded,  Beckendorf  rather  seriously. 

Diplomacy  has  its  humourists  and  eccentrics.  They  are  not 
so  common  now  as  they  used  to  be,  thanks  partly  to  modern 
manners ;  the  rapidity  of  communication,  the  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  count,  too,  for  something  in  this.  Yet  what  is  bred  in 
the  blood  will  come  out  in  the  bone,  and  nature  constrained  by 
education  and  professional  training  will  come  to  the  surface  sooner 
or  later.  The  diplomatists  of  other  days  sometimes  possessed  the 
defects  of  their  qualities ;  they  were  apt  to  interpret  the  ideas  of 
their  governments  after  ways  of  their  own,  and  their  haughtiness, 
or  their  really  great  qualities  sufficed  to  carry  off  their  self- 
assertion  or  their  whims,  although  their  sense  of  personal  dignity 
or  national  prestige  sometimes  went  to  great  lengths. 

Among  these  was  Hugh  Elliot,  British  Minister  at  Berlin  from 
1777  to  1782.  A  very  clever  man,  and  something  of  a  misan¬ 
thrope,  romantic,  fickle,  and  yet  so  charming  that  the  ladies 
of  Munich,  it  is  said,  made  him  “des  avances  vraiment  mascu¬ 
lines”  and  quarrelled  over  his  cast-off  clothes  after  his  departure, 
for  scraps  to  lay  up  as  relics.  Elliot  would  act  entirely  on  his 
own  initiative  with  extraordinary  boldness,  and  this  in  serious 
crises.  For  instance,  he  brought  about  a  complete  palace-revolu¬ 
tion  in  Denmark  by  helping  the  young  Prince  to  rid  himself  of 
Princess  Julia  of  Brunswick  and  her  Ministers  ;  and  when  English 
Minister  in  Denmark  in  1778,  he  went  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Gothenberg  with  Gustave  III.  of  Sweden,  just  as  the  Danes 
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began  to  besiege  that  city.  “Lend  me  your  crown,  Sire,”  he 
said  to  the  King;  “I  will  give  it  you  back  again  with  added 
lustre.”  And  in  fact  he  intervened  to  such  purpose  that  he 
persuaded  both  Princes  he  was  acting  solely  in  their  interests 
and  those  of  their  peoples,  and  brought  about  so  happy  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  that  he  won  the  title  of  the  “common  friend  of  the  North.” 

When  the  news  came  that  Prance  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  American  colonies,  some  ill-advised  person  venturing  to  say 
contemptuously,  “What  a  famous  box-on-the-ear  Prance  has  given 
England !  ”  Elliot  struck  him  full  in  the  face,  coolly  saying, 
“There  is  a  box-on-the-ear  for  Prance,  from  England.”  It  may 
be  supposed  that  he  was  the  last  man  to  bear  patiently  with 
Priedrich  II. ’s  snarls,  and  scratches  from  his  claws.  A  war  of 
sarcasms  soon  broke  out  between  them.  The  Queen,  expressing 
her  surprise  that  Elliot  had  been  able  to  return  by  way  of  Paris 
on  the  eve  of  hostilities  :  “O,  Madame,  Prance  has  been  a  civilised 
country  this  long  while,  and  they  do  not  put  people  under  arrest 
there  nowadays.”  (A  hit  at  Priedrich  II.  for  the  brutal  arrest  of 
his  friend  Voltaire.)  Count  Lusi,  whose  reputation  stood  very  low, 
having  been  sent  to  London  as  Prussian  Minister  out  of  spite,  the 
King  took  it  into  his  head  to  inquire  :  “What  do  they  say  in 
London  to  my  new  Minister?”  “Sire,”  said  Elliot  with  a  pro¬ 
found  bow,  “they  say  he  is  a  worthy  representative  of  your 
Majesty.”  Priedrich  thought  to  put  in  a  counter-stroke  over 
a  British  reverse  in  India.  “Mr.  Elliot,  who  is  this  Hyder  Ali 
that  has  put  your  compatriots  into  such  a  pretty  plight?”  “It 
is  an  old  despot.  Sire,  that  has  plundered  his  neighbours  a  good 
deal;  luckily  he  is  sinking  into  his  dotage.”  “Monsieur,”  said 
Elliot  next  day  to  a  colleague,  “I  enjoyed  a  revenge  that  Satan 
might  envy  !  ”  But  the  best  is  still  to  follow ;  and  this  time  the 
Englishman  did  not  have  the  last  word.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  defeated 
Hyder  Ali.  Elliot  hurried  to  the  King  with  the  report,  in  which, 
according  to  usage,  the  General  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty. 
The  King  glanced  over  it  and  handed  it  back  with  the  sardonic 
remark  :  “There  is  a  great  deal  about  God  in  this  ;  I  did  not  know 
you  had  Him  for  an  ally.”  “All  the  same,  we  count  a  good  deal 
upon  Him,  Sire;  although  He  is  the  only  ally  we  have  never 
had  to  pay.”  “Aye,  and  He  generally  gives  you  your  money’s 
worth  !  ” 

Chanifort  tells  a  story  of  an  English  ambassador  who  gave  a 
charming  entertainment ;  but  as  he  went  to  no  great  expense  over 
it,  was  sneered  at  by  money-worshipping  Philistines.  Hearing  of 
this,  he  issued  invitations  for  another  fete,  to  which  everybody 
rushed ;  but  oh  marvel !  found  no  preparations  of  any  kind  : 
no  lights,  no  flowers,  no  music !  At  length,  however,  a  chafing 
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dish  was  brought  in,  and  a  spirit  lamp.  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,” 
said  the  host,  “since  you  value  an  entertainment  for  what  it  costs 
and  not  for  the  pleasure  it  gives,  watch  me  carefully  ”  (and  he 
opened  his  coat,  showing  the  lining).  “There  is  a  picture  by 
Domenichino,  worth  five  thousand  guineas.  That  is  not  all. 
There  are  ten  bills  on  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  for  a  thousand 
guineas  a  piece,  payable  at  sight.”  He  rolled  up  the  picture  and 
bank-bills  together,  laid  them  on  the  chafing-dish,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  nothing  remained  but  a  pinch  of  dust.  “Ladies,”  said 
he,  “I  feel  sure  that  this  entertainment  has  given  satisfaction,  and 
that  you  are  going  away  feeling  quite  pleased.  Good-bye ! 
Gentlemen,  the  entertainment  is  over!  ” 

The  Comte  de  Guines,  while  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  gave 
offence  to  the  diplomatic  body  by  the  splendour  of  his  receptions. 
They  tried  to  make  him  ridiculous,  and  Princess  Dolgoruki,  wife 
of  the  Eussian  ambassador,  joined  the  plot.  Twice  during  an 
official  dinner  the  lady  amused  herself  by  squirting  water  into 
the  French  Minister’s  eyes  from  a  litle  syringe  concealed  in  a 
very  handsome  ring.  The  Comte  de  Guines  smiled  the  first 
time,  then  he  turned  to  his  neighbour;  “Madame,”  he  said,  “the 
first  time  a  trick  of  this  kind  is  played  it  is  amusing  as  a  piece 
of  mischief ;  a  second  time,  if  a  lady  permits  herself  to  repeat 
it,  it  is  a  pardonable  prank  in  youth ;  but  a  third  time  it  is 
an  affront.  'And  I  have  the  honour  to  warn  you  that  if  you 
do  that  again,  I  shall  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  fling  this 
glass  of  water  in  your  face.”  But  the  Princess,  convinced  that 
Guines  would  never  dare  to  carry  out  his  threat,  tried  the  trick 
once  more,  and  immediately  received  the  contents  of  the  glass, 
with:  “I  warned  you,  madame !  ”  Her  husband  said  she  was 
rightly  served ;  the  ambassadress  left  the  table  to  change  her 
clothing,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  petty  conspiracy. 

Out  of  so  rich  a  harvest  I  should  like  to  glean  yet  another 
handful  of  memories,  of  spirited  replies,  of  witty  sayings,  neat 
retorts  uttered  by  diplomatists  among  themselves,  and  about  or 
even  against  themselves  during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

A  Minister  of  France  at  the  Court  of  Savoy,  in  the  reign  of 
Victor  Amadeus,  once  answered  that  Duke  so  haughtily  that  he 
asked,  in  a  towering  rage,  “Do  you  see  this  window?”  “Yes, 
I  do,”  the  Frenchman  coolly  replied,  “and  I  see  Montm^lian 
through  it.”  Montm^lian  was  the  fortress  which  the  French  had 
taken  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Tsar  Alexander,  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  Moscow  campaign, 
sent  General  Balakov  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Emperor. 
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Napoleon  tried  to  embarrass  Balakov,  suddenly  asking  him  ques¬ 
tions  before  witnesses,  but  he  found  a  worthy  antagonist,  deft 
at  riposte  and  word-play  ;  — 

“General,”  said  the  Emperor,  “what  is  the  population  of  Moscow?” 
“Three  hundred  thousand.  Sire.” 

“How  many  houses?” 

“Ten  thousand.  Sire.” 

“  And  churches?  ” 

“  Three  hundred  and  forty  or  more.” 

“Why  so  many?” 

“  Our  people  are  great  church-goers.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“The  Russians  are  devout  believers.” 

“  Bah  1  nobody  is  devout  nowadays.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Sire;  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  religion  left  in  Germany  or  Italy;  but  there  is  in  Spain  and  Russia.” 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  the  Emperor  more  adroitly  that  only 
a  nation  of  believers  had  been  able  to  hold  its  own  against  him, 
and  that  another  nation  would  do  the  like.  Napoleon  was  silent 
for  a  moment.  Then,  renewing  the  attack  with  another  thrust, 
he  said,  looking  hard  at  Balakov  :  — 

“What  is  the  way  to  Moscow?” 

Balakov  took  his  time  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  over  his  reply. 
Then  he  said  : — 

“Sire,  I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  answer  a  question  of  that 
sort.  The  Russians,  like  the  French,  have  a  saying  that  all 
roads  lead  to  Borne ;  and  you  can  go  to  Moscow  by  any  road  you 
please ;  Charles  XII.  took  the  way  of  Pultava.” 

The  Due  d’Aumale  meeting  Baron  Baude,  the  French 
Minister,  at  Turin,  asked  him  how  he  did  :  “I  am  very  well, 
thank  you ;  health  is  one  of  the  things  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
fiscated  ”  (alluding  to  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  Orleans 
princes  by  Napoleon  III.,  “le  premier  vol  de  I’aigle,”  as  Dupin 
remarked). 

Some  passing  mention  must  be  made  of  Prince  Metternich, 
with  his  peculiar  characteristics  of  tenacity  to  an  idea  united  with 
a  great  suavity  and  no  common  degree  of  coxcor'ibry.  During 
the  First  Empire  he  was  the  darling  of  Paris  salons,  and 
Napoleon  said  of  him,  “Metternich  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a 
statesman,  he  lies  well.”  Criticising  Louis  Philippv.  s  English 
alliance,  Metternich  said  :  “  The  alliance  of  man  and  horse  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  it  is  better  not  to  be  the  horse.”  In  1848  he  flung  out : 
“I  am  so  sick  of  fraternity  that,  if  I  had  a  brother,  I  would  call 
him  ‘  cousin.’  ”  Even  then,  and  long  afterwards,  he  used  to  repeat 
with  pride,  “Never  has  error  approached  me.”  And  there  are 
people  who  have  never  made  mistakes ;  not  even  when  events 
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gave  the  lie  to  their  prophecies  and  policies  in  the  rudest  way ; 
they  were  not  wrong,  the  event  turned  out  wrongly,  that  is  all. 
The  event  is  scorned,  derided,  and  ignored,  and  like  the  historian 
whose  “siege  was  made,”  they  pass  over  any  argument  which 
might  shake  their  thesis. 

Count  Cavour  was  a  fervent  adorer  of  Paris  salons ;  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Mme.  de  Circourt’s  house,  coaxed  and 
charmed  Napoleon  III.,  and  contrived  to  make  history  while 
there.  When  reproached  for  not  opposing  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Clotilde  with  Prince  Napoleon  :  “I  had  given  the 
cradle,”  he  said,  “I  might  as  well  give  the  child.”  He  alw'ays 
managed  to  keep  Parliament  on  his  side.  Opinion  show's  that  a 
Minister  has  as  much  power  as  he  can  grasp,  and  even  the  w'orst 
of  Chambers  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  most  brilliant  ante-chamber. 
To  a  friend  he  gave  his  excellent  receipt  for  escaping  boredom  : 
“I  persuade  myself  that  nobody  is  a  bore.”  He  w'ould  have  liked 
Italy  to  have  two  capitals,  one  for  every  day  and  one  for  Sundays. 
Manzoni  said  of  him,  “Cavour  is  the  complete  statesman,  he 
has  the  statesman’s  prudence  and  even  his  imprudence.”  But 
then  he  w'as  one  of  those  people  for  whom  chance  keeps  her 
smiles;  he  was  in  a  conspiracy  w'ith  fate,  like  the  lightning-rod 
with  the  lightning.  He  once  confided  his  secret  for  baffling 
diplomatists  :.“I  tell  them  the  truth,  and  I  know  they  w'ill  not 
believe  me.” 

I  have  been  told  of  a  neat  rejoinder  of  Baron  de  Eothschild’s 
to  a  jesting  proposal  made  by  Cavour  :  “  Suppose  we  speculate 
for  a  rise.  Let  us  go  in  together;  I  will  resign,  the  funds  w'ill 

rise  three  francs - ”  “You  are  too  modest,  M.  le  Comte,  you 

are  quite  Avorth  six  !  ” 

Bismarck  was  alw'ays  hard  upon  diplomatists  of  his  own  or 
any  other  nation.  Diplomacy,  according  to  him,  w'as  a  regime 
of  truffles  and  decorations ;  it  was  the  art  of  persuading  other 
people  that  you  are  full  of  secrets,  and  of  persuading  yourself 
that  other  people  know  w'hat  they  don’t  know.  There  is  a  w'hole 
gallery  of  sarcastic  portraits  of  his  colleagues  in  his  Frankfort 
letters,  a  med  3y  made  up  of  society  tattle  and  chronicles  of 
social  gaieties.  “I  alw’ays  had  my  suspicions  that  the  broth 
these  gentlemen  make  was  pretty  thin,  but  such  w'ashy  stuff  as 
this,  witho  0  so  much  as  a  speck  of  grease  in  it,  I  admit,  con¬ 
founds  me.  Send  me  your  schoolmaster  or  your  road-surv’eyor, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  wmshed  and  combed  they  w'ill  make  as 
good  diplomatists  as  anybody  here.  T  am  making  giant  strides  in 
the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  words. 
.  .  .  Nobody,  not  even  the  most  malignant  democrat,  can  imagine 
the  nullities  and  the  humbug  in  diplomacy.  .  .  .  The  men  from 
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the  smaller  States  are  most  of  them  mere  caricatures  in  peri- 
wiggery,  making  up  their  official  faces  if  I  beg  leave  to  light  a 
cigar,  and  picking  their  words  and  studying  their  attitudes  most 
carefully  when  they  ask  for  the  lavatory  key.” 

Plenty  of  honey  might  be  gathered  besides  from  flowers  of  wit 
culled  from  contemporary  diplomatists ;  but  here  there  are  no 
stores  to  draw  from,  we  know  so  little  of  men  during  their  life¬ 
time.  Not  only  the  soul,  but  the  mind  of  another,  is  for  us  a 
dense  forest.  Not  much  has  been  said  about  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  diplomatists,  and  for  the  most  part  they  have  told  us 
nothing  about  themselves ;  but  from  what  w’e  do  know  of  them  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  arc  worthy  of  their  predecessors,  possessing 
the  same  qualities  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  while  the  common 
stock  does  not  vary  and  is  faithfully  transmitted. 

From  Count  Tornielli,  the  Italian  Ambassador,  I  have  this 
a|)horism,  which  is  almost  a  philosophy  of  history  in  itself ; 
“Fasting  makes  the  apostle;  and  good  cheer  the  diplomatist.” 
From  another,  whom  I  wdll  not  mention  by  name,  this  axiom  of 
transcendent  Machiavellism  :  “  The  w  hole  art  of  diplomacy  lies  in 
knowing  how  to  disavow;  spoken  words,  however  eloquent,  may 
be  flatly  denied ;  with  written  documents  it  is  more  difficult ; 
still,  you  can  manage  to  get  round  them  by  drawing  distinc¬ 
tions.”  So  in  treaties  and  constitutions  everything  ought  not  to 
be  said.  A  margin  should  be  left  for  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
for  the  unknown  x.  This  was  Talleyrand’s  opinion.  When 
Roederer  was  commissioned  by  Bonaparte  to  make  a  draft  of  the 
Cisalpine  Constitution,  he  prepared  two  schemes,  one  of  them 
very  brief,  the  other  going  fully  into  detail,  and  begged 
Talleyrand  to  pronounce  for  the  former,  saying,  “A  Constitution 
ought  to  be  brief  and” — he  was  going  to  add — “clear,”  but 
Talleyrand  interrupted  him  wdth  “obscure.”  From  the  Comte 
Henri  de  Beaucaire  I  glean  this  bit  of  delicate  irony  :  “  The  only 
thing  wffiich  can  safely  be  confided  to  the  most  discreet  of  women 
is  that  you  think  her  pretty.”  My  friend  the  Vicomte  Louis  de 
Fontenay  reminds  me  of  a  French  diplomat’s  reply  to  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  said  :  “They  say  that  Princess 

-  is  the  loveliest  woman  in  Germany.”  “Madame,  so  I 

believed,  yesterday.” 

The  good  things  said  by  the  Cambons,  by  M.  Bene  Millet,  and 
M.  Louis  Descos,  are  past  counting,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  1 
shall  content  myself  with  one  quotation  from  the  late  M.  Poubelle 
for  the  benefit  of  bridge-players.  “Bridge,”  he  said,  “is  flirtation 
without  words,”  an  epigram  which  would  have  delighted  Abel 
Hermant,  the  author  of  La  Carriere.  One  of  his  characters  is 
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made  to  say,  “Diplomacy  is  the  latest  form  of  emigration;  it 
is  the  only  possible  refuge  for  decent  people  nowadays.”  There 
are  some  very  good  scenes  in  that  play,  especially  the  one  in 
which  the  secretaries  at  the  embassy  discuss  the  ambiguous 
remark  made  to  their  chief  by  an  Imperial  princess,  who  said, 
“M.  le  Marquis,  nous  ferez-vous  danser  cet  hiver?”  Note  that 
the  princess  did  not  ask,  “M.  I’Ambassadeur,  are  you  giving 
dances  at  the  embassy  this  winter?”  Note  also  the  implication 
of  “leading  us  a  dance”  in  the  phrase  she  chose.  After  all, 
diplomacy  is  the  science  of  fine  shades,  and  its  adepts  by  dint  of 
much  practice  in  splitting  hairs  are  apt  to  lay  stress  upon  trifles. 
Yet  there  are  actions  and  words  with  a  value  above  their  meaning, 
which  afford  scope  for  the  subtleties  of  casuists. 

Serious  history  is  sometimes  made  by  small  events.  Dubois, 
under  the  Regency,  used  to  send  casks  of  champagne  and 
burgundy  as  presents  to  foreign  diplomatists ;  he  sent  a  complete 
kitchen  instalment  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Nassau,  and  used 
to  order  gowms  and  petticoats  for  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and 
Mile,  de  Schulemburg.  He  had  a  large  doll  made  for  La  Fillion, 
“to  show  the  English  ladies  how  French  ladies  dress,  and  what 
sort  of  underclothing  they  wear.”  The  custom  of  sending 
“babies”  abroad  was,  however,  a  long-established  tradition  in 
France. 

Blondel,  another  Frenchman,  made  a  marvellous  success 
among  the  smaller  German  courts  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
By  such  arts  as  these  he  sprang  into  sudden  favour  with  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  brought  about  a  sumptuary  revolution. 
The  Elector  having  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  little 
daughters,  Blondel  replied  adroitly  “that  their  Highnesses  were 
charming  in  person  and  manner,  but  that  it  might  be  wished 
that  their  toilettes  were  more  suitable  to  their  age.” — “And  how’, 
M.  Blondel,  can  we  keep  up  with  the  Paris  fashions  which  never 
reach  us?” — “Nothing  simpler,  monseigneur.  Send  to  Paris 
for  a  baby  dressed  in  tbe  taste  of  the  day.”  The  Elector  sought 
counsel  and  made  up  his  mind  :  “As  to  colours,  we  adopt  pink, 
blue,  and  lemon-yellow;  the  rest,  M.  Blondel,  we  leave  to  you.” 
Blondel  undertook  all  the  responsibility,  and  the  toilettes  sent 
by  La  Duchampt,  the  great  Paris  dressmaker,  produced  such  an 
effect  that  all  the  ladies  of  the  Palatinate  wanted  to  be  dressed 
in  tbe  same  w’ay ;  the  Minister’s  hotel  became  a  sort  of  shopping- 
bureau,  and  fine  ladies  all  put  their  faith  in  the  cunning  Blondel. 

Much  evil  has  been  said  of  diplomatists,  and  biting  jests  have 
been  made  at  their  expense.  It  is  always  said  against  them  that 
they  never  foresee  what  will  happen,  and  are  never  able  to  help 
or  hinder  the  event.  But  their  critics  forget  that  diplomacy  is 
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carried  on  in  secrecy,  and  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all  but  for 
the  discretion  at  the  time  of  those  w^ho  act,  and  their  silence 
afterwards.  The  public  only  hears  of  their  failures,  and  scarcely 
ever  of  their  successes,  and  the  great  triumphs  of  diplomacy  often 
are  not  apparent  till  long  afterwards.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  diplomat’s  forecast  was  correct,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
reports;  but  the  whole  responsibility  of  a  defeat  falls  upon  him, 
even  if  his  advice  was  not  taken ;  while  the  glory  of  success  is 
for  his  chief,  though  the  ambassador  may  have  deserved  most 
of  the  credit.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  diplomatist’s 
work  lies  in  registering  and  transcribing  rather  than  in  directing 
affairs;  they  are  the  notaries  of  history,  the  recording-clerks  of 
their  governments ;  and  the  recording-clerk  also  is  a  diplomatist 
and  the  most  important  one  of  all,  for  he  gets  the  last  word,  though 
not  until  after  the  cannon,  the  first  of  all  diplomatists,  has  had 
his  say. 


Victor  du  Bled. 


THE  EAILUKE  OE  THE  LABOUll  PARTY . 


It  would  be  very  easy  to  look  through  recent  newspapers  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  to  find  complaints  about  the  members  of  the 
Labour  party  in  every  single  one  of  them.  If  the  Labour 
members,  from  whom  all  parties  expected  so  much  when  they 
appeared  in  force  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  in  1906,  are  now  criticised  from  many  different 
points  of  view,  it  is  simply  because  their  political  w'ork  has  led 
to  disappointment  all  round.  Only  the  Daily  Citizen,  its  official 
organ,  professes  to  find  the  party’s  work  satisfactory,  and 
adduces  instances,  which  are  frequently  not  quite  convincing, 
to  show  that  the  new  party  has  its  uses  and  has  been  of  advantage 
to  the  working  classes.  In  all  other  quarters  the  comments  are 
chilling ;  and  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  find  out  why  they  cannot 
possibly  be  anything  else.  Every  other  political  group  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  treated  by  its  opponents  with  respect.  Even 
political  groups  not  directly  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  such  as  the  suffragists  and  the  syndicalists,  are  now 
able  to  command  at  least  the  consideration  of  their  adversaries. 
The  Labour  party  alone  is  treated  with  contempt. 

The  mental  gyrations  of  the  Labour  members  do  not  alone 
suffice  to  explain  the  resentment  felt  against  them  by  the  work¬ 
men,  and  the  amusement  with  which  their  political  colleagues 
regard  them.  The  delicate  subtleties  of  thought  represented  by  the 
official  Labour  party  and  by  the  Independent  Labour  party,  the 
nice  distinctions  in  the  outlook  of  the  miners’  members  and  the 
views  of  Labour  M.P.’s  representing  “other  organisations,”  have 
sometimes  puzzled,  but  seldom  interested,  the  general  public,  and 
still  more  seldom  that  narrow  section  of  the  public  w'hich  we  call 
the  working  classes.  However  important  it  was  for  those  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  it  became  merely  tiresome  for  outsiders  to  read 
about  “  working  agreements  ”  and  “  arrangements  with  regard  to 
whips,”  and  so  on ;  and  the  recent  disputes  between  Mr.  Eamsay 
MacDonald  and  bye-election  candidates  have  not  tended  to  restore 
the  party  as  a  wffiole  to  the  position  of  political  importance  which 
it  undoubtedly  held  for  a  short  time.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  explanation  and  criticism  to  note  that  there 
is  now  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  group,  not  very  homogeneous, 
known  as  the  Labour  party,  and  that  the  so-called  Independent 
Labour  party,  which  once  justified  the  first  word  of  its  title, 
is  now  admittedly  the  driving  force  of  the  larger  party  of  which 
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it  forms  a  section.  But  this  “driving  force”  is  without  aim 
or  capable  guidance  or  leadership ;  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
propeller  of  a  rudderless  steamer. 

It  is  of  interest  to  try  to  account  for  the  collapse  of  the  Labour 
party,  not  because  a  description  of  the  comparative  rapidity  of  its 
rise  and  fall  w’ould  alone  be  likely  to  add  a  significant  page  to 
English  history  or  to  the  history  of  the  Labour  movement,  but 
because  the  collapse  was  due  to  factors  that  will  help  to  explain 
much  of  the  Labour  unrest  which  has  become  so  obvious  a  feature 
of  our  society  ever  since  the  Liberal  party  took  up  office. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  from  1900,  when  nine  Labour 
members  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons — and  when, 
consequently.  Labour  may  be  said  to  have  definitely  entered 
English  politics  for  the  first  time — to  1912,  wages,  though  show¬ 
ing  as  a  whole  a  nominal  increase,  have  actually  fallen  when 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Board  of  Trade  publications  tell  a  very  significant  tale  in  this 
respect,  and  it  will  be  a  very  reasonable  and  moderate  estimate 
if  we  assume  that  the  working  classes  have  suffered  a  diminution 
of  12  to  15  per  cent,  in  their  real  wages  since  1900  or  1901.  This 
is  a  very  substantial  fact,  of  which  the  w'orking  classes  cannot 
help  taking  cognisance.  It  is  an  economical  development  which 
they  are  feeling  every  day  of  their  lives.  And  at  the  same  time 
as  w'e  find  real  wages  decreasing  we  are  told  that  competition  is 
becoming  more  and  more  keen;  and,  although  profits  as  a  whole 
have  gone  up  exactly  as  wages  have  gone  up,  real  profits  have 
fallen  in  relation  to  the  capital  invested,  exactly  as  real  wages 
have  fallen  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  But  both  profits  and 
wages  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  from  trade  to  trade,  from 
district  to  district ;  and  in  estimating  them  there  are  other  factors 
than  mere  figures  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Of  all  these  matters  the  Labour  party  as  a  whole  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware.  Individual  members  of  the  party,  such  as  Mr. 
Eamsay  MacDonald,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
or  even  less  prominent  members  of  it,  such  as  Mr.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Clynes,  have  shown  us  by  their  books,  speeches,  or  news¬ 
paper  articles  that  they  are  at  least  familiar  with  some  of  the 
problems  w^hich  both  Capital  and  Labour  have  had  to  investigate 
for  the  last  decade,  though  the  solutions  they  put  forward  would 
hardly  be  productive  of  satisfactory  results.  But  the  party  itself, 
as  a  party,  is  not  associated  with  any  individual  solution  of  these 
problems ;  it  follows  the  lead  given  by  Liberal  Cabinet  Ministers. 
It  is,  to  use  the  epithet  most  frequently  applied  to  it  by  its  own 
presumed  followers  in  the  country,  subservient.  The  Labour 
party’s  views  on  the  land  question,  on  tariffs,  on  national  insur- 
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ance,  and  so  on,  hardly  differ  from  the  views  expressed  by  official 
Liberals.  As  is  often  pointed  out,  however,  the  Liberal  party  is 
to  a  great  extent  composed  of  capitalists  and  is  largely  supported 
by  capitalists ;  and  the  Labour  party  emphasises,  through  its  owm 
organ,  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  Capital  and  Labour  are 
opposed.  The  presumption  is — and  it  is  justified  by  more  than 
mere  guesswork — that  the  Labour  party  follows  the  Liberal  party 
because  it  is  unable  to  formulate  a  definite  policy  of  its  own,  and 
somehow  feels  that  it  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  Liberals 
rather  than  with  the  Conservatives. 

Many  political  scientists  and  sociologists,  however,  contend — 
and  they  have  much  more  justification  for  their  views  than  the 
Labour  members  have  for  theirs — that  it  would  be  to  the  moral 
and  economic  advantage  of  the  w’orking  classes  to  be  associated 
with  the  aims  of  Conservatism  rather  than  with  the  aims  of 
Liberalism,  and  that  the  Labour  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
if  it  cannot  stand  on  its  own  legs,  should  throw  in  its  lot  with 
the  Conservatives  instead  of  supporting  the  Liberals.  This  view 
is  not  confined  to  one  class ;  I  have  even  heard  it  expressed 
recently  by  working  men  themselves.  We  now  find  that  the 
working  classes,  after  seven  years  of  Liberal  administration — and 
the  Liberals  are  the  professed  friends  of  the  w’orking  man — are  in 
a  worse  condition  economically  and  otherwise  than  they  were  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  Trade  has  steadily  improved ;  imports  and 
exports  have  increased ;  we  have  had  an  unusually  long  period  of 
commercial  prosperity ;  legislation  has  been  introduced  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  workers.  Yet 
labour  unrest  is  more  prevalent  than  it  has  ever  been ;  and 
working  men,  driven  to  despair  by  sheer  poverty,  have  had 
recourse  to  several  methods,  all  equally  bad  and  economically 
unsound,  of  attempting  to  relieve  their  distress.  They  have  tried 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  Trade  Unionism,  collective  bargaining; 
they  have  followed  the  advocates  of  Syndicalism,  of  the  general 
strike,  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  of  the  Guild  System,  and  of 
Co-operation.  They  have  even  accepted  and  endeavoured  to  see 
merit  in  a  measure  which  they  detest,  in  a  measure  which  violates 
their  instincts  as  Englishmen,  the  Insurance  Act.  Their  con¬ 
dition  remains  as  bad  as  before ;  and  it  is  gradually  becoming 
clearer  that  none  of  the  remedies  hitherto  suggested  can 
alleviate  it. 

It  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  if  men  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  untrained  thinkers  and  unskilled  in  political  studies,  neglect, 
say,  the  views  of  Mr.  Balfour  for  those  of  a  Syndicalist  theoriser 
like  Mr.  Gaylord  Wilshire  ;  in  the  intervals  of  hunger  and  sweated 
toil  a  workman  is  not  likely  to  reason  justly — nor,  indeed,  are 
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workmen  the  only  people  who  can  be  led  astray  by  catchwords.  A 
course  of  Snowden,  Mill,  Blatchford,  and  Spencer,  borrowed  from 
the  local  free  library,  does  not  turn  a  w'orkman  into  a  political 
scientist,  any  more  than,  as  I  hope  to  explain  to  Mr.  L.  G. 
Chiozza  Money  in  a  minute  or  two,  a  close  study  of  figures  and 
of  labour  conditions  turns  a  painstaking  economist  into  an  intelli¬ 
gent  sociological  critic.  Trade  unionists — who  may  be  taken  for 
the  moment  to  represent  the  w^orkmen  generally — have  always 
looked  for  a  lead  to  the  secretaries  of  their  organisations;  and 
certainly  leadership,  common-sense  advice,  and  negotiating 
abilities  were  always  forthcoming  so  long  as  trade  union  secre¬ 
taries  remained  trade  union  secretaries,  and  aimed  at  nothing 
beyond  their  proper  sphere.  It  was  with  the  participation  of 
Labour  in  politics  that  all  this  was  altered  for  the  worse. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  return  of  Labour  members — mostly 
trade  union  officials — to  Parliament  was  that  the  leading  members 
of  the  unions,  now'  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  lost  touch 
with  their  organisations,  and  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  a 
new  intellectual  atmosphere.  They  mixed  in  different  society; 
they  “aimed  high”;  insensibly  their  eyes  turned  to  the  more 
imposing  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  royal  garden  parties,  to 
the  luxuries  of  the  West  End,  and  away  from  the  cramped 
environment  of  the  workshop,  the  problems  of  poverty,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  slum.  There  were  spells  of  bad  trade,  strikes, 
heavy  calls  on  the  trade  union  funds,  and  grim  processions  of  the 
unemployed.  During  the  winters  of  1906,  1907,  and  1908  the 
Labour  party  should  have  made  its  mark.  But  instead  of  making 
its  mark  it  lost  several  of  its  best  men  to  administrative  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  G-overnment.  Mr.  Shackleton  followed  Mr.  Eichard 
Bell ;  and,  as  if  the  loss  of  these  tw'o  stalwart  trade  unionists  and 
Members  of  Parliament  was  not  sufficient,  the  Labour  party 
appeared  deliberately  to  turn  its  attention  from  the  Labour  unrest 
which  w'as  so  obvious  and  to  concentrate  its  interest  upon  delicate 
problems  connected  wuth  foreign  politics,  such  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Persia,  the  lamentations  of  the  Bengalees,  and  the  coming 
of  the  new  rSgime  in  Turkey. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  w'as  the  intensifying  of  the 
impatience  and  bitterness  which  both  employed  and  unemployed 
workmen  felt  and  showed.  Even  in  cases  where  the  Labour 
party  did  take  some  action  in  matters  closely  affecting  them — 
e.g.,  as  in  the  establishing  of  the  Eailway  Conciliation  Boards 
after  the  strike  in  1907,  or  in  interfering  wdth  the  railway  strike 
in  1911  and  the  miners’  strike  in  1912 — it  was  evident  that  the 
Tjiberals  w'ere  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  political,  economic, 
and  sociological  aspects  of  the  questions  at  issue  than  were  the 
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Labour  members ;  and  the  Labour  party  itself,  small  in  numbers 
as  it  was,  exhibited  many  differences  of  opinion  where  unity  was 
obviously  desirable.  The  extreme  members  of  the  Independent 
Labour  party  encouraged  strikes  on  every  possible  occasion, 
showed  disregard  for  law  and  order,  opposed  such  precautionary 
measures  as  the  introduction  of  troops  into  the  disaffected  districts, 
and  in  general  made  the  task  of  the  authorities  as  difficult  as 
possible  at  critical  times.  The  more  sober-minded  members,  on 
the  other  hand,  hardly  relished  the  attitude  of  their  extremist 
colleagues;  and,  although  they  supported  the  working  classes, 
apparently  as  a  matter  of  form,  their  energies  were  directed  to 
quieting  disputes  instead  of  promoting  them ,  and  to  restoring  good 
relations  between  masters  and  men  instead  of  embittering  them 
further.  Even  where  the  more  moderate  Labour  members  inter¬ 
fered  in  such  cases,  however,  their  interference  was  often  tactless 
and  ill-advised,  and  frequently  resulted  in  abuse  being  showered 
upon  them  from  different  directions.  A  carelessly-worded  speech 
would  give  the  employers  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  against 
the  parliamentary  advocates  of  anarchy ;  if  the  men  failed  to  profit 
from  a  strike  the  blame  w^as  cast  upon  their  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Nor,  again,  were  the  men  tolerant  of 
anything  that  looked  in  the  least  like  desertion — that  is  to  say, 
the  articulate  section  of  the  men,  the  extremists;  for  the  older 
types  of  trade  unionists  and  non-trade-union  w'orkmen  have  for 
some  years  past  been  over-ridden  and  out-talked  by  the  younger 
school.  When  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,  M.P.,  in  a  now  famous 
speech,  declared  himself  to  be  a  “citizen  first,”  he  was  assailed 
with  as  much  invective  for  “neglecting  his  class”  as  w^ere  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Eamsay  MacDonald  for  having  taken  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  the  railway  strike  of  1911,  and  consequently 
“betrayed”  their  “comrades.” 

All  this,  however,  does  not  necessarily  entitle  the  party  to  our 
sympathy  and  indulgence.  The  records  of  its  seven  years’  parlia¬ 
mentary  experience  wdll  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  constructive 
measure  of  reform,  for  any  new  ideas  or  principles,  for  any 
remedies  likely  to  benefit  the  workman.  It  has  not  even  had 
sufficient  energy  or  intelligence  to  seize  upon  and  apply  the  ideas 
of  other  men.  It  is  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  Mr.  Outh- 
waite  who  have  sought  to  carry  into  effect  Mr.  Henry  George’s 
elementary  notions  of  land  taxation ;  it  is  Mr.  Masterman  who 
has  shown  us  how  the  Fabian  principles  of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr. 
Shaw  may  be  turned  to  account  in  administration.  Even  if 
w’e  take  tbe  case  of  Women’s  Suffrage  we  shall  find  that  more  has 
been  done  to  promote  this  movement  by  Liberal  and  Conservative 
members  than  by  the  Labour  members ;  in  this  connection , 
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indeed,  Mr.  Eamsay  MacDonald  himself  is  famous  chiefly  for 
hedging  and  explaining  away  his  pledges  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  have  shamed  the  Subtle  Doctor.  When  English  workmen 
were  shot  down  on  the  Band  quite  recently  in  circuinstance.s 
which  seemed  to  be  unjustifiable,  the  only  protests  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  came  from  the  Liberal  Benches  and  not  from 
the  Labour  Benches.  Finally,  if  there  is  one  department  of  the 
present  Liberal  Government  which  has  always  been  conspicuous 
for  the  carrying  out  of  innumerable  improvements  through  mere 
administration  alone,  that  department  is  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Mr.  Burns,  however,  has  never  had  the  benefit  of  advice 
from  the  Labour  members,  and  seldom  even  the  doubtful  benefit 
of  their  support  in  the  House.  Whatever  improvements  he  has 
effected  are  due  to  his  own  energy  and  resourcefulness ;  certainly 
not  to  the  Labour  party.  Yet  if  ever  any  Minister  had  the  right 
to  expect  assistance  from  the  Labour  party,  that  Minister  was 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

While  Mr.  Eamsay  MacDonald,  however,  w'as  wu'iting  about 
his  Indian  experiences  in  the  fashion  of  the  usual  superficial 
tourist ;  and  wdiile  Mr.  Snowden  was  adding  to  the  gaiety  of 
nations,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  classes,  by  lecturing  us  all  on  the 
advantages  of  that  Socialism  which  he  has  not  yet  endeavoured 
to  have  put  into  practice,  the  workmen,  having  no  alternative 
but  agitation  and  open  revolution,  were  compelled  to  take  some 
action,  and  for  the  first  time  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  began 
to  hear  about  Syndicalism,  general  strikes,  and  industrial 
unionism.  The  essential  principle  of  Syndicalism,  that  the 
general  body  of  workmen  engaged  in  a  particular  industry  should 
own  and  control  that  industry,  was  lost  in  the  essential  attribute 
of  Syndicalism,  viz.,  the  application  of  violent  methods  to  labour 
disputes.  Industrial  unionism,  whereby  every  workman  not 
already  “organised”  should  be  forced  into  some  trade  union,  and 
the  general  strike  whereby  the  commercial  life  of  the  country 
might  be  suspended  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  were  subversive 
doctrines  that  soon  became  popular  among  the  younger  members 
of  the  trade  unions,  and,  of  course,  also  among  the  unorganised 
workmen.  The  Taff  Vale  decision,  w’hich  rendered  trade  unions 
liable  to  be  sued  in  their  corporate  capacity,  was  nullified  by  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act,  and  the  way  was  thus  made  clear  for  a 
revolutionary  propaganda  which  even  the  Osborne  judgment  failed 
to  check. 

Yet  the  practical  results  of  this  propaganda  have  been  nothing 
to  speak  of.  According  to  the  admissions  of  the  men  themselves, 
or,  at  all  events,  of  influential  Labour  leaders  associated  with 
them  who  may  be  presumed  to  know’,  it  would  appear  that  the 
workmen  actually  lost  ground  as  the  result  of  their  strike  policy, 
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exactly  as  they  lost  ground  in  consequence  of  the  political  policy 
for  which  their  parliamentary  representatives  must  be  held 
responsible.  That  the  Conciliation  Boards  were  useless  was  seen 
by  the  outbreak  of  another  railway  strike  four  years  after  they 
bad  been  established.  The  Coal  Miners’  Minimum  Wage  Act 
of  1912  had  little  effect  on  the  unrest  among  the  miners,  who, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  their  annual  conference  in  Scarborough, 
resolved  “to  approach  the  executive  committees  of  other  big 
trade  unions  with  a  view  to  co-operative  action  in  support  of  each 
other’s  demands.’’  Mr.  Frank  Hodges,  who  moved  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  best-known  Syndicalists  in  the  South  Wales 
coalfields.  It  was  the  miners  in  this  district  who,  it  may  be 
recollected,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  strike  in  1912,  and 
that  they  should  be  preparing  to  strike  again,  this  time  in  con¬ 
junction  with  “other  big  trade  unions,”  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  irritating  effects  of  the  Act  just  referred  to. 

What  happened,  naturally  enough,  was  that  when  the  em¬ 
ployers  found  themselves  “penalised”  by  having  to  pay  higher 
wages  they  endeavoured  to  recoup  themselves,  as  employers 
always  do,  by  discharging  the  older  and  therefore  less  efficient 
workmen,  by  speeding  up,  by  more  rigorous  supervision;  and, 
as  so  often  happens,  for  example,  on  the  railways,  by  making 
boys  as  far  as  possible  do  any  easy  mechanical  work  formerly 
done  by  men.  (Mr.  Rowland  Kenney,  in  his  book  Men  and  Rails, 
makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  point.)  These  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  fresh  strike  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  But 
when  the  miners  held  their  conference  at  Swansea  last  year  the 
President  of  the  Miners’  Federation,  Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  openly 
acknowledged  that  the  only  people  who  had  suffered  from  the  coal 
strike  in  the  spring  of  1912  w^ere  the  miners  and  other  labouring 
classes ;  and  that  the  employers,  far  from  having  been  incon¬ 
venienced,  either  financially  or  in  any  other  way,  had  actually 
benefited  by  the  stoppage  of  w’ork.  In  other  words,  neither  the 
strike  nor  the  special  Act  of  Parliament  helped  the  miners  in  any 
way — a  fact  which  had  been  predicted  by  Mr.  Balfour  when  he 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Coal  Mines  Bill  :  “The  Bill  offers  no 
hope  of  finality,  and  sanctions  principles  w'hich,  though  they  may 
be  convenient  for  the  moment ,  will  be  the  precursors  of  perpetual 
trouble  in  the  future ;  .  .  .  the  strike  is  the  first  great  display  of 
a  policy  of  power  which  will  be  absolutely  destructive  to  society 
if  it  is  successful.” 

If  we  wish  to  find  what  ought  to  be  authoritative  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  general  principle  we  may  turn  to  a  long  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Snowden  to  the  Morning  Post  (September  20th. 
1913),  in  the  course  of  which  he  says:  “The  unfortunate  thing 
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about  the  present  situation  in  the  labour  and  trade  union  world  is 
that  it  is  not  the  counsel  of  men  lik3  Mr.  Smillie,  Mr.  Sexton 
and  Mr.  Mullin  which  is  being  follov'^ed  by  the  active  spirits  of 
some  of  the  labour  unions,  but  the  wild  and  revolutionary  appeals 
of  men  like  Mr.  James  Larkin  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett.  .  .  .  The 
workmen  w'ho  took  part  in  the  great  labour  disputes  of  the  last 
year  and  the  year  before  know  far  better  than  the  outside  public 
do  how  small  has  been  the  substantial  gain  which  labour  has 
secured  as  the  result  of  the  labour  disputes  of  the  last  two  years.” 

I  think,  however,  that  the  official  statistics  show  Mr.  Snowden 
to  be  not  quite  accurate  when  he  suggests  that  the  Minimum 
W age  Act  has  raised  wages ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  point  out 
the  futility  of  the  modern  strike  and  to  emphasise  the  need  for  a 
return  to  the  older  methods  of  the  trade  unions — “collective 
bargaining,  due  observance  of  agreements,  respect  for  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  leaders  ” — he  is  on  firm  enough  ground  ;  though  surely 
he  should  make  it  easier  for  the  workmen  to  appreciate  his  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Snowden  is  himself  a  collectivist ;  which  means,  in 
more  easily  comprehensible  words,  that  he  supports  State 
capitalism — a  form  of  social  organisation  which  would  certainly 
leave  the  workman  with  infinitely  less  liberty  than  he  has  now, 
and  would  make  every  man  an  industrial  unionist  in  spite  of 
himself,  though  not  in  the  sense  expected  by  those  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  propagate  this  new’  labour  doctrine.  That  State 
ownership  and  control  w’ill  not  necessarily  mean  freedom  from 
labour  disputes  may  be  seen  from  the  agitation  carried  on  for  the 
last  tw’o  or  three  years  by  the  Post  Office  employes,  and  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  outburst  of  fury  with  which  the  Holt  report  has  been 
received. 

In  the  letter  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Snowden  seems  to  me,  further, 
not  merely  to  lose  sight  for  the  moment  of  a  fairly  important 
distinction,  but  to  do  even  the  extremists  among  the  unionists 
some  little  injustice.  He  says,  “The  old  policy  of  the  trade  union 
was  to  build  up  strong  reserves ;  to  refrain  from  exasperating  the 
public  and  the  employers  by  never-ceasing  threats  of  strikes ;  to 
exhaust  every  means  of  conciliation  before  calling  out  the  men, 
and  then  not  to  do  so  unless  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of 
victory.  .  .  .  The  new  policy  is  to  enter  upon  a  strike  without  any 
effort  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  grievances  by  negotiation  ;  to 
exasperate  the  employers  by  every  possible  means ;  to  indulge  in 
wild  and  revolutionary  language,  .  .  .  and  to  endq,avour  to  cause 
as  much  inconvenience  as  possible  by  involving  the  services  upon 
w’hich  the  public  needs  and  convenience  depend.  These  are  the 
two  trade  union  policies  which  are  now  in  conflict.” 

These,  if  Mr.  Snowden  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  are 
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precisely  not  the  two  trade  union  policies  which  are  now  in  con¬ 
flict.  Caution  was  the  characteristic  of  the  old  trade  union  policy, 
it  is  true,  just  as  recklessness  would  appear  to  be  the  characteristic 
of  the  new ;  but  these  are  minor  distinctions.  The  real  distinc¬ 
tion  (I  hope  it  will  not  be  unkind  to  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Snow'den 
had  ever  been  a  practical  workman  and  a  trade  unionist  he  would 
have  laid  even  more  emphasis  on  it  than  he  has  yet  done)  is  that 
the  old  policy  of  the  trade  unions  was  to  act  and  to  negotiate  with 
the  employers  singly,  whereas  the  new  policy  is  to  wmrk  if  possible 
in  association  with  other  trade  unions — to  strike,  that  is  to  say, 
only  when  the  aggrieved  union  has  at  least  a  possibility  of  support 
from  its  fellows.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  general  strike,  but 
rather  the  sympathetic  strike  ;  the  strike  of  allied  trades.  Further, 
this  new  policy,  as  Mr.  Snowden  calls  it,  is  simply  the  outcome 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  and  so  many  of  his  friends  in 
earlier  stages  of  their  own  propaganda.  This  new  policy,  again, 
would  not  really  have  been  necessary  at  all  if  the  Labour  party 
had  been  composed  of  men  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience 
of  economics.  No  doubt  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose,  with  Mr. 
Belloc,  that  there  is  a  definite  agreement  betw^een  the  Labour 
party  and  the  Liberal  party,  whereby  in  return  for  suitable  pro¬ 
motion  the  members  of  the  Labour  party  agree  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  Liberal  measures  w'hich  are  only  in  appearance  favour¬ 
able  to  the  working  classes — e.g.,  the  Conciliation  Boards,  the 
Miners’  Minimum  Wage  Act,  and  the  Insurance  Act.  Mr.  Belloc 
made  this  accusation  very  definitely  and  repeated  it  seven  times, 
and  I  have  not  yet  observed  a  positive  denial  of  it  by  any  member 
of  the  Labour  party.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Belloc  is  wrong,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  assume  that 
the  Labour  party  supported  certain  House  of  Commons  legisla¬ 
tion  through  sheer  ignorance,  and  is  consequently  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  recklessness  of  the  “new  policy”  against 
which  Mr.  Snowden,  a  member  of  the  Labour  party, 
declaims. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  one  or  twm  instances  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Snowden  says,  justly  enough,  that  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  now  been  accepted  in  principle,  because  the  Act  passed 
for  the  ostensible  benefit  of  the  miners  is  an  example  of  the  State 
interfering  with  wages.  Similarly,  the  Conciliation  Boards  are 
a  half-way  house  towards  compulsory  arbitration.  But  surely  the 
Labour  party  should  have  been  able  to  see  that  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  is  the  very  thing  to  which  the  working  classes  here  almost 
instinctively  object,  because  it  tends  to  weaken  their  economic 
position.  The  “State,”  in  whatever  way  w'e  may  choose  to  define 
the  term,  is  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  capitalists — not  of 
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the  landowners,  but  of  the  industrialists — and  any  decision 
reached  by  the  arbitrators  can  be  carried  into  effect,  if  necessary 
by  all  the  forces  of  the  State.  Sooner  or  later  a  dispute  occurs  in 
which  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  is  rejected  by  the  men.  This 
position  has  actually  arisen  several  times  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  and  the  local  authorities  in  New^  South  Wales  not  so 
many  years  ago  found  themselves  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
turning  out  the  military  to  force  the  strikers  to  return  to  work  or 
of  “arresting  ”  some  twenty  thousand  shearers.  The  result  was,  of 
course,  the  evasion  of  the  Act,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  all 
parties  in  Australia  that  something  else  would  have  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  arbitration.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  easily  be 
foretold,  except  perhaps  by  a  Labour  member ;  but  if  actual  proof 
is  needed  it  wdll  be  found,  to  give  only  one  convenient  example, 
in  an  article  in  the  Daily  News  of  July  3rd,  1913,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Stead,  of  Melbourne,  w'ho  says  :  “In  New  Zealand  and  New 
South  Wales  Arbitration  Courts  have  been  in  existence  for  some 
time,  and  have  been  thoroughly  tested.  In  the  Dominion  the 
system  is  now  condemned  by  thousands  of  the  very  men  who 
were  responsible  for  its  creation  in  the  first  place,  whilst  in  New 
South  Wales  it  has  broken  down  so  utterly  that  the  Government 
has  been  forced  to  create  Wage  Boards  to  supplement  it.  The 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Court,  once  so  popular,  are 
now  being  flouted  by  the  trade  unions,  and  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  find  men  refusing  to  submit  their  claims  to  its  decisions.  .  .  . 
The  method  is,  after  all,  one  of  force,  not  one  of  consent.  The 
parties  to  a  dispute  become  as  antagonistic  to  one  another  as  in 
the  ordinary  court  of  law.  .  .  .  The  parties  who  have  laid  their 
dispute  before  an  Arbitration  Court  almost  invariably  leave  its 
portals  as  enemies,  one  having  suffered  a  defeat,  the  other  having 
achieved  a  victory.” 

But  interference  with  wages,  and  attempts  of  this  nature  to 
decide  what  w’ages  shall  be,  are  not  the  main  grievances  of 
working  men  here  when  they  begin  to  discuss  their  parliamentary 
representatives.  It  is  the  Insurance  Act  which  still  rankles  most 
of  all ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  principles  of  this  Act  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  very  bitter  animosity  shown  by  Labour  to 
Capital  during  the  last  year  or  so.  This  can  be  made  clear  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  Whether  trade  unions  adopt  old  or  new 
methods,  it  is  essential  for  their  purposes  of  bargaining  that  their 
economic  powers  shall  remain  unimpaired.  I  have  criticised  the 
Insurance  Act  in  the  March  number  of  this  Review  ,  and  Mr. 
L.  G.  Chiozza  Money’s  defence  of  it  in  the  October  number 
seems  to  me  to  be  inadequate.  As  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  present  labour  unrest  to  be  understood  without  refer- 
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ence  to  the  Insurance  Act,  I  will  add  a  word  on  its  developments 
since  March  as  well  as  on  Mr.  Chiozza  Money’s  comments. 

The  official  “First  Eeport  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  Part  II.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911  ” — 
that  very  report  (Cd.  6965)  which  Mr.  Money  refers  to  in  his  final 
footnote — contains  a  fairly  complete  refutation  of  his  own  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  Act;  and  if  he,  as  I  must  assume,  is 
unacquainted  with  the  feeling  against  the  Act  in  the  trade  unions 
(for  he  says  that  among  the  traducers  of  the  Act  trade  unionists 
are  not  to  be  found),  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  the 
relevant  passages.  The  main  point  of  my  article  was  that  the 
Insurance  Act  would  weaken  the  trade  unions.  So  well  has  this 
been  realised  by  the  trade  unions  themselves  in  the  last  few  months 
that  a  representative  committee,  including  delegates  of  the  Gas 
Workers,  the  Amalgamated  Tool  Makers,  the  Postmen’s  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  Associated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  Crane  Drivers,  the  Hotel  Workers, 
the  Cooks’  Union,  the  National  Union  of  Clerks,  and  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  has  been  formed  (I  quote  from  its  leaflet) 
“to  smash  the  poll-tax  by  means  of  an  organised  public  campaign, 
having  as  its  direct  aim  the  tearing  up  of  insurance  cards  on  an 
agreed  date,  and  the  refusal  to  permit  further  deductions  from 
wages,”  The  president  of  this  “Anti-Insurance  Committee”  is 
I\Ir.  John  Scurr,  of  the  Dockers’  Union,  and  the  secretary  is  Mr. 
W.  F,  Watson,  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  The 
very  formation  of  such  a  body  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Mr. 
^Money’s  argument  that  the  Act  is  likely  to  help  the  unions ;  just 
as  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  representatives  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  at  their  annual  conference  show  that  the  Act  is  not  the 
blessing  in  disguise  which  the  societies  expected  it  to  be. 

In  the  leaflet  which  the  Anti-Insurance  Committee  has  just 
issued  several  reasons  are  given  for  its  opposition  to  the  Act. 
They  are  too  long  to  quote,  but  one  of  them  may  be  mentioned  : 
“Irrefutable  proof  is  to  hand  of  the  action  of  the  referees  in 
refusing  unemployed  pay  for  the  most  trivial  reasons,  no  less 
than  37,424  claims  being  disallowed  in  the  first  four  and  a-half 
months.”  But  this  is  only  one  item.  What  the  trade  unionists 
object  to  most  strongly  is  the  giving  of  any  private  information 
concerning  themselves  to  the  employing  classes,  as  such  informa¬ 
tion  may  naturally  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  workmen. 
Now,  since  the  Insurance  Act  came  into  operation  it  has  become 
customary  for  the  trade  unions  to  place  their  “vacant  books”  in 
the  hands  of  the  Labour  Exchange  officials,  thus  putting  a 
veritable  mine  of  valuable  information  at  the  disposal  of  a  section 
of  civil  servants  who  are,  in  practice,  simply  the  agents  of  the 
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employers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  perusal  of  Section  109  of 
the  very  report  quoted  by  Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  which  contains 
this  information,  will  be  of  very  great  interest  to  all  social 
reformers. 

Nor  is  that  all.  This  report,  which  sets  forth  so  glibly  the 
success  of  the  capitalists  and  their  agents  in  tightening  the  net 
round  the  workmen,  contains  (p.  43,  sec.  250-2)  in  cold  official 
language,  the  clear  suggestion  that  the  workman  is  merely  a 
machine — a  human  engine  that  may  be  turned  on  and  oil  as 
required.  The  following  passage  can  be  interpreted  in  no  other 
way  :  “Unemployment  has  not,  by  any  means,  been  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  whole  country.  .  .  .  The  |K)ssibility  of  assisting 
men  to  move  from  the  less  prosperous  to  the  more  prosperous 
districts  needs  careful  consideration.  It  is  not,  indeed,  suggested 
that  even  the  most  perfect  Labour  Exchange  system  can  entirely 
eliminate  the  intervals  now'  found  betw'een  one  job  and  the  next 
even  in  a  time  of  brisk  employment,  or  supply  all  needs  for  men 
at  one  end  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  moving  men  from  the  other 
end.  The  degree  of  movement  possible  is  strictly  limited.  The 
facts,  however,  that  there  are  so  many  intervals  and  that  employ¬ 
ment  is  so  unevenly  distributed  over  the  w'hole  country,  do  suggest 
that  much  more  could  be  done  in  this  direction  by  the  co-operation 
of  employers,  workmen,  and  the  Labour  Exchanges.  This 
development  of  Labour  Exchanges,  moreover,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance.” 

Surely  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  will  now  agree  with  Mr.  Belloc  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  who  so  earnestly  protested  that  the  Insurance 
Act  would  dehumanise  the  w'orkman?  “Assisting  the  men  to 
move  ”  means  that  at  any  moment  the  workman  may  be  called 
upon  to  leave  his  home,  his  local  ties,  and  any  domestic  or  other 
associations  he  may  have,  say,  in  Battersea,  in  order  to  help  a 
harassed  employer  at  Perth,  or,  perhaps,  to  break  a  strike  in  the 
Midlands ;  and  if  he  protests  he  will  no  doubt  be  told  that  “  this 
development  is  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme  of  unemployment 
insurance.” 

Let  me  assure  Mr.  Money  that  the  workmen  are  not  asking  to 
w'hat  extent  their  respective  unions  are  likely  to  benefit  by  the 
“Friendly  Society  w'ork,”  on  wdiich  he  lays  so  much  stress;  they 
are,  both  moderates  and  extremists,  rather  inclined  to  ask  :  “How 
does  our  bargaining  power  stand  if  w'e  thus  place  ourselves  under 
the  heel  of  the  State ;  and  wKat  does  it  matter  if  our  membership 
increases  if  we  cannot,  as  a  last  resort  when  bargaining  fails,  come 
out  on  strike?  ”  That,  let  it  be  emphasised  over  and  over  again, 
is  the  trade  unionist’s  point  of  view.  And  I  lay  stress  on  it 
here  because  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  Labour  Party  exactly 
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as  it  has  been  neglected  by  Mr.  Chiozza  Money ;  and  the  Labour 
party  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  its  short-sightedness.  So  also, 
indirectly,  is  the  Government.  Who  would  have  thought  it  was 
in  human  dullness  to  imagine  that  the  workmen,  old  or  young, 
would  have  failed  to  see  that  dependence  on  the  Labour  Ex¬ 
changes  for  work,  and  dependence  on  the  State  for  unemployment 
funds — even  though  the  unemployment  scheme  was  applied  at 
first  to  only  a  few  pf  the  more  important  industries — could  not 
but  weaken  the  economic  position  of  the  trade  union  movement 
as  a  whole?  And  was  it  likely  that  the  workmen  would  observe 
these  things  without  being  so  irritated  as  to  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  “  Labour  unrest  ”  and  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Labour 
members  in  the  House  who  raised  no  voice  in  protest  ? 

One  other  feature  of  the  Insurance  Act — I  mention  only  the 
main  instances — is  responsible  for  much  of  the  irritation.  The 
Act  is  compulsory,  although,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  section  of  it  applies  as  yet  to  only  a  few  trades.  For  this 
reason  I  object  to  a  quibole  of  Mr.  Money’s  when  he  suggests  that 
1  had  not  observed  that  the  Ghent  scheme  was  incorporated  in 
the  Act.  The  Ghent  scheme  is  voluntary,  not  compulsory,  as 
my  critic  himself  points  out  in  the  very  paragraph  in  which  he 
makes  his  suggestion.  Since  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
^Ir.  Chiozza  Money,  I  will  refer  to  one  further  point  to  which  he 
might  have  attended  before  hinting  at  “inaccuracies”  that  are 
DO  inaccuracies.  He  states  towards -the  end  of  his  article  that 
the  Insurance  Acts  in  Germany  w'ere  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
German  trade  unions,  adding:  “That  is  why,  in  recent  years, 
the  German  building  trades,  the  German  metal  trades,  and 
others  have  secured  remarkable  advances  in  wages.”  I  have 
before  me,  as  I  had  when  I  wrote  my  original  article,  a  cutting 
from  the  W estminster  Gazette  of  September  11th,  1911.  This 
is  a  short  article  by  Mr.  Money  on  “  The  Incidence  of  the  Contri¬ 
butions  under  the  Insurance  Bill.”  He  mentions  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  growth  of  certain  German  trade  unions,  and  attributes 
their  success  in  securing  increased  wages  to  two  or  three  causes, 
adding  :  “I  mention  these  things  because  I  do  not  desire  to 
fuetend  that  the  German  insurance  laws  are  the  cause  of  the  rise 
in  German  wages.” 

I  do  not  wish  these  remarks  to  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  ]Mr. 
Chiozza  Money’s  last  article.  What  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that 
the  Ijabour  party  followed  Mr.  Money’s  example  in  misunder¬ 
standing  certain  features  of  the  Insurance  Bill  when  it  was  first 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Labour  members, 
like  ]Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  failed  to  realise  that  the  workmen’s 
resentment  against  the  Act  is  not  caused  by  the  payment  of  a  few 
pence  a  week — though  the  impost  in  many  cases  hits  them  hard 
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enough — or  by  a  revision  of  the  rules  of  their  trade  unions  or 
friendly  societies ;  but  by  the  belief  that  the  Act  will  weaken  the 
IKJsition  of  the  trade  unions  considered,  not  as  mere  benefit 
societies,  but  as  the  instruments  of  Labour  for  securing  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions.  The  Act  certainly  adds  to  the 
absolute  economic  strength  of  the  unions ;  but  it  no  less  certainly 
weakens  their  relative  strength,  their  strength  as  economic 
and  as  political  powers  in  the  State. 

It  need  not  be  thought,  either,  that  this  feeling  is  growing  less 
strong.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  increasing  as  the  Act  becomes 
better  understood,  and  the  “Anti-Insurance  Committee”  I  have 
already  referred  to  is  the  latest  manifestation  of  it.  If  the  agita¬ 
tion  has  not  become  more  pronounced,  tliat  is  only  because  the 
workmen  generally  rely  u^wn  the  Conservative  party  to  make  the 
Act  voluntary  when  it  comes  into  ix)wer.  For  this  reason  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  many  influential  Conservative  papers  and 
prominent  members  of  the  party  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  principle  of  a  voluntary  scheme. 

In  the  interests  of  the  employing  classes  no  less  than  in  the 
interests  of  the  workpeople  a  voluntary  scheme  is  desirable — the 
non-compulsory  principle  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
non-contributory  principle.  The  present  Insurance  Act  has  given 
rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  unrest  and  bitterness,  a  bitterness  which 
influences  Labour  disputes  that  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
insurance  questions  at  all.  What  is  wanted  is  a  non-compulsory 
system  of  insurance,  formed  on  such  a  plan  as  to  leave  the  trade 
unions  perfect  freedom  of  action.  This  would  be  at  least  the  first 
step  towards  removing  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  work¬ 
men  ;  and  if  it  were  taken  there  w^ould  be  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  the  moderate  members  of  the  unions  regaining  their  foriuer 
influence.  If  they  could  do  so  they  would  restrict  these  organisa¬ 
tions  to  their  former  spheres  of  activity,  endeavour  to  settle  by 
amicable  means  such  disputes  as  remained,  and  rid  us  of  the 
terrors  of  the  general  strike.  So  long,  how^ever,  as  the  bitterness 
caused  by  the  present  compulsory  Act  is  not  assuaged,  just  so 
long  will  the  extremists  among  the  workmen  have  matters  in 
their  own  hands. 

It  is  useless  our  looking  to  the  Labour  members  for  advice 
on  this  point ;  for  they,  if  we  can  judge  from  their  attitude  in 
the  past,  are  as  much  out  of  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the  workmen 
as  are  advisers  of  theirs  like  Mr.  Chiozza  Money. 

When  it  is  realised  that  the  Labour  members  have  failed  to 
represent  or  to  guide  the  working  classes  with  respect  to  such 
vital  subjects  as  Arbitration  Courts,  Conciliation  Boards,  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  the  misuse  of  the  strike  weapon,  national 
insurance,  and  the  restricted  liberty  of  the  worker  when  he  is 
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subjected  to  State  control,  the  indictment  will  be  seen  to  be 
I'orniidable.  There  is  yet  one  more  agitation,  however,  of  which 
the  Labour  party  has  taken  no  notice.  At  the  beginning  of 
October  a  Syndicalist  Congress  was  held  in  London,  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  Chairman  Mr.  George  Lansbury  ‘  ‘  appealed  for  the 
spirit  of  fraternity  and  brotherhood  that  was  binding  the  Dublin 
workers  and  the  British  workers  into  one  solid  army  against 
wagedom.  All  who  were  united  in  a  desire  to  destroy  the  wage 
system  were  working  for  the  same  end,  though  their  methods 
might  differ.”  Who,  having  followed  only  the  intriguings  of  the 
Labour  party,  could  have  realised  that  this  rather  sweeping 
suggestion  that  our  present  economic  system  should  be  got  rid  of 
had  resulted  from  a  strong  campaign  carried  on  for  the  last  year 
or  so,  first  by  the  New  Age  and  afterwards  by  the  Daily  Herald? 

This  proposal  (variously  described  by  its  advocates  as  “Guild 
Socialism  ”  or  the  “National  Guild  System  ”)  would,  if  carried  out, 
group  all  the  workmen,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  into 
guilds.  So  far  the  plan  hardly  differs  from  Syndicalism.  But  the 
Guild  Socialists  would  have  their  Guilds  owned  by  the  State  ;  the 
workmen  would  merely  have  a  monopoly  of  their  own  labour,  and 
they  would  receive,  through  their  Guild  officers,  “pay,”  like 
soldiers,  and  not  mere  “wages”  from  an  employer.  Work  or  no 
work,  the  “pay”  would  go  on  in  varying  amounts,  just  as  the 
soldier  has  his  “pay  ”  in  peace  or  war. 

The  plan  is  impracticable  because,  to  use  an  expression  with 
which  the  New  Age  has  made  the  working  classes  familiar, 
economic  power  precedes  political  power  (the  phrase  is  accurate 
in  the  present  instance,  but  it  is  not  always  accurate,  and  those 
who  use  it  work  it  to  death),  and  the  working  classes  are  not  yet 
in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  of  development  to  warrant  our 
entrusting  them  with  what  would  amount,  in  practice,  to  the 
supreme  power  in  the  State.  This,  of  course,  is  simply  a  funda¬ 
mental  objection  m  theory ;  for  the  practical  impossibility  of  such 
a  scheme  is  obvious.  As  society  is  now  organised — not  merely 
in  Great  Britain — we  cannot  dispense  with  rent,  interest,  and 
profits  any  more  than  we  can  dispense  with  a  proletariat.  It  is 
rather  the  object  of  the  social  reformer  at  the  present  time  to  add 
to  the  moral  strength  of  the  country  by  increasing  the  economic 
powers  of  the  landowners  and  of  the  smaller  employers  and  by 
curbing  the  excesses  of  the  Trust  system  in  so  far  as  Tnists, 
whether  oil,  cotton,  cocoa,  potash,  or  engineering,  tend  to  the 
undue  exploitation  of  the  community.  This,  however,  is  an 
economic  subject  requiring  treatment  hardly  relevant  to  the 
present  article.  It  need  only  be  emphasised  again  that  we  cannot 
look  to  the  Labour  party  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  it. 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 
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The  Thackeray  Anniversary  celebrations  of  1911,  and  those 
recalling  the  birth  of  Dickens  in  the  next  year,  were,  appropriatelv 
enough,  followed  by  the  biography  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  these 
remarks,  and  whose  subject  was  the  friend  of  both  those  writers, 
as  well  as  of  many  others  among  their  contemporaries.  John 
Forster  not  only  wrote  much  and  well  himself ;  when  his  own 
industries  were  at  their  height,  he  exercised  sometimes  a  stimulat¬ 
ing,  sometimes  a  restraining,  though  always  a  wholesome,  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  immortals  with  whom  he  familiarly  lived.  Only  one 
other  such  personal  instance  of  literary  relationship  to  contem¬ 
porary  writers  of  his  time  can  be  found.  Lord  Stanhope  the 
historian,  in  his  own  literary  set,  filled  for  many  years  a  position 
not  unlike  that  belonging  to  the  biographer  of  Goldsmith,  Landor, 
and  ])ickens.  The  intimate  of  Macaulay  and  Milman,  he  was 
constantly  referred  to  by  both,  while  the  History  of  Hncjland,  and 
that  of  Latin  Christianity  were  respectively  going  forward.  In  the 
same  way,  the  fourth  Lord  Carnarvon,  when  adding  another  to 
the  translators  of  the  xTlschylean  trilogy,  though  himself,  like  so 
many  of  his  family,  an  excellent  scholar,  submitted  to  Lord 
Stanhope  all  his  proofs,  and  parts  of  his  manuscript.  The  same 
supervision  was  sought  by  Bulwer  Ijytton  in  the  case  of  all  his 
English  historical  novels,  Harold,  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  and 
Derereux. 

The  conditions  that  combined  to  invest  the  biographer  of  Dickens 
with  his  ])eculiar  authority,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
exercised,  open  up  many  suggestive  glimpses  of  the  literary  system 
to  which  Forster  belonged.  It  was  an  intercourse  possessing  as 
little  in  common  with  anything  known  to  the  twentieth  century 
as  the  old  Baysw^ater  to  Bloomsbury  horse  ’bus  with  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  aeroplane.  The  intellectual  life  of  Forster’s  day  was,  like 
the  fashionable  life,  that  of  a  family  party.  Its  chief  figures  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  went  among  themselves 
by  their  Christian  names.  None  of  them  seemed  to  have  any 
secrets  of  their  own.  Not  indeed  that  the  fellowship  confined 
within  such  narrow  limits  was  one  of  unrelieved  monotony.  In 
the  most  illustrious  products  of  Forster’s  own  natal  year,  Charles 
Dickens  and  Eobert  Browning,  there  was  at  least  variety  enough. 
Macready  and  Maclise  belonged  to  an  older  generation,  whose 
ty}>es  w’ere  not  reproduced  by  that  which  followed.  The  company 

(1)  Flisforicdl  and  Riofjraphicnl  Esdoj/s.  By  John  Forster.  (Murray.)  John 
Forster  and  his  Friendships.  By  R.  Renton.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 
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also  included  at  one  time  or  another,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor ;  while  afterwards  there  were  successively  adopted 
into  it  the  author  of  The  Caxtons  and  the  poet-diplomatist,  his 
son.  The  personal  link  uniting  the  heterogeneous  members  of  this 
little  group  was  the  man  whose  equable,  serene  temper  caused 
him  smilingly  to  bear  with  Macready’s  imperious  irritability,  the 
friendly  exactions  of  Dickens,  or  the  morbid  humours  of  Carlyle. 

Such  being  the  practical  results  of  Forster’s  self-discipline,  what 
was  the  school  in  which  he  had  learnt  so  philosophic,  so  tactful, 
and  so  rare  a  tolerance?  Not  at  once,  be  it  said,  in  those  early 
associations  of  school  and  college,  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
teacher,  as  is  often  and  justly  thought,  of  the  aptitude  for  reci¬ 
procal  compromise  and  preference  for  that  line  of  least  resistance 
forming  the  only  guarantee  against  friction  and  waste  of  energy  in 
life’s  daily  relationships.  Such  money  as  made  its  way  into  the 
Forster  family  had  come  from  his  grandfather’s  successful  hand¬ 
ling  of  land,  inherited  or  acquired  in  his  native  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
It  sufficed  to  give  the  lad  a  fair  classical  grounding  in  the  local 
Grammar  School,  and  to  place  within  his  boyish  reach  amuse¬ 
ments  or  pursuits  which  did  more  towards  moulding  his  taste  and 
training  his  mind  than  any  regular  lessons.  Such  were  the 
wholesome  books  that  he  contrived  to  get  together,  and,  above 
all,  the  visits  to  the  local  theatre  that  proved  a  little  education  in 
themselves. 

The  one  relative,  however,  to  whom  he  owed  the  qualities  that 
combined  to  produce  the  unique  attraction  and  influence  which 
formed  the  secret  of  his  fame  was,  beyond  doubt,  his  mother.  Her 
family  had  some  connection  with  that  of  Mr.  “Little  Gilmour,” 
the  fourteen-stone  Scotchman,  described  by  Nimrod  in  The  Chase 
as  ganging  gallantly  to  hounds.  This  lady’s  mere  presence  and 
bearing  diffused  a  general  conviction  of  sound  sense,  disinterested 
sagacity,  and  an  assurance  that  no  confidence  reposed  in  her  would 
be  misplaced.  From  her,  to  put  it  with  more  concrete  detail,  the 
son  derived  the  good  digestion,  the  healthy  nervous  system,  that 
are  happily  fatal  to  the  self-consciousness  which  prevents  a  man 
doing  justice  to  himself,  or  becoming  a  power  with  others. 

The  lad  learned  his  lessons  regularly,  and  became,  in  due  course, 
the  head  of  the  school.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  one  of  his  boyish 
exercises  not  only  decided  his  future,  but  proved  immediately 
instrumental  in  promoting  him  to  the  further  instruction,  pre¬ 
paratory  for  a  successful  start. 

His  home  atmosphere,  though  severely  moral,  was  not  specific¬ 
ally  religious.  To  his  hard-headed  and  intensely  earnest  North¬ 
umbrian  relatives,  however,  time  or  thought  bestowed  on  subjects 
that  did  not  promise  a  material  return  for  the  outlay  seemed 
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criminally  misspent.  Public  amusements,  therefore,  were  as 
much  to  be  avoided  as  holiday  junketings  or  tea-parties.  Not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  friends,  young  Forster  saw  things 
in  a  different  light.  He  contrived  often  to  visit  the  theatre,  and 
sometimes  to  take  his  favourite  schoolfellows  wdth  him.  Their 
parents  complained  to  Mrs.  Forster  that  their  boys  were  being 
misled  by  her  son.  The  juvenile  corrupter  replied  wdth  an  essay, 

A  Few  Thoughts  in  Vindication  of  the  Stage,  sent  by  him  to  the 
complainants,  and  fondly  studied  in  his  own  domestic  circle. 

There  was  at  least  enough  in  it  to  raise  him  in  the  family 
opinion,  and  to  bring  about  a  decision  that  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  send  John  to  college.  The  lad’s  Cambridge  experiences 
must  have  been  those  less  of  an  undergraduate  than  a  visitor,  for 
he  was  still  under  eighteen  when  he  became  one  of  the  first 
students  in  the  English  law  class  at  London  University  College. 

This,  as  his  biographer  reminds  us,  formed  the  nucleus  and 
forerunner  of  London  University,  and  preserved  its  identity  even 
after  the  University  had  come  into  existence ;  for  in  1836  two 
distinct  charters  w'ere  granted,  first,  to  Forster’s  alma  mater, 
secondly  to  the  academic  institution  irreverently  known  as 
Stinkomalee. 

“The  harbitrary  gent”  was  Dickens’s  facetious  description  of 
his  coming  biographer.  This,  it  may  be  mentioned,  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Forster’s  occasional  habit  of  correcting  or  revising 
his  famous  friend’s  obiter  dicta  about  his  own  personal  affairs. 
“How  many  children,  Mr.  Dickens,  have  you?”  asked  someone 
at  a  dinner-table  where  the  two  men  were.  “Three,”  came  the 
answer,  only  to  elicit  from  Forster  the  comment,  “You  have  five.” 
And  this  was  repeated,  even  after  the  novelist’s  plea,  “My  dear 
Forster,  allow  me  to  know  the  number  of  my  own  offspring.” 

This  kind  of  manner  was  not  constitutional,  but  the  natural 
product  of  almost  exclusive  association,  first  with  kinsfolk, 
secondly  with  those  so  intimately  known  as  to  be  only  a  little 
removed  from  blood  relatives.  At  school  Forster  was,  of  course, 
a  day  boy.  A  day  boy,  it  may  be  said,  he  continued  afterwards, 
and  throughout  life  to  be,  in  the  larger  school  of  the  world.  His 
intercourse  with  mere  acquaintances  was  little.  Like  others 
among  his  contemporaries  presently  to  be  noticed,  he  lived  with 
friends  bound  to  him  by  a  tie  as  close  as  consanguinity.  All  agreed 
to  regard  him  as  their  oracle. 

Even  the  removal  from  the  Northumbrian  home  to  the  London 
lodging,  where  he  read  for  the  college  lectures  first,  for  the  work 
in  legal  chambers  afterwards,  only  meant  the  transfer  of  the 
Tyneside  home  to  the  Thames.  The  uncles,  the  cousins,  and  the 
aunts  were  replaced  by  friends  who,  directly  they  were  seen. 
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adopted  him  into  their  households,  when,  in  1829,  his  metropolitan 
life  began.  Clubs  had  not  then  become  general,  but  London  had 
organised  for  itself,  as  Aytoun  and  Theodore  Martin  have  shown, 
a  student  society,  legal  as  well  as  medical,  which  would  have 
rubbed  down  some  of  the  young  man’s  angles,  without  impeding 
his  intellectual  development.  From  the  first  he  had  a  twofold 
and  consistent  aim.  To  make  the  experience  of  his  elders  his 
own,  and  as  regards  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  not  to  look 
beyond  them  for  the  fellowship  of  his  idle  hours.  With  two 
famous  exceptions,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  he  mixed  little  or 
not  at  all  wdth  the  coteries  opened  to  him  by  the  University 
classes  or  Chitty’s  Chambers,  because  those  naturally  consisted 
of  youths  who  had  either,  in  schoolboy  phrase,  known  each  other 
at  home,  or  who  had  previously  gone  through  the  same  scholastic 
mill. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Victorian  age  the  patron  was  still  found  by 
the  literary  aspirant  only  less  indispensable  than  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  newcomer  did  not  bring  with  him  a  single  introduc¬ 
tion  to  any  great  acquaintance.  He  was  therefore  entirely  without 
the  social  backing  that  raised  to  power  and  fortune  other  literary 
potentates  of  his  time,  Henry  Taylor  and  Henry  Reeve.  Yet  none 
of  these,  during  lives  as  long  as  Forster’s,  from  “Elia  ”  to  “Owen 
Meredith,”  the  first  Earl  of  Lytton,  possessed  in  the  realm  of 
letters  Forster’s  continuity  of  famous  friendships,  or  approached 
the  illustrious  confidences  of  which  he  was  the  recipient.  Charles 
Lamb’s  friendship  came  to  him,  not  from  the  accident  of  his 
occupying  two  rooms  in  Pentonville,  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
whimsical  essayist  once  lived,  but  from  a  meeting  at  Moxon’s, 
the  Dover  Street  publisher.  His  Pentonville  quarters  witnessed 
the  earliest  exercise,  upon  men  more  fortunately  placed  than 
himself  and  already  on  the  road  to  fame,  of  the  magnetic  attraction 
that,  without  conscious  effort,  drew  to  him  all  he  could  -wish  to 
interest.  The  list  of  these  intimates  and  confidants  opens  with 
Emerson  Tennent,  then  qualifying  himself  to  become  the  most 
expert  Whitehall  official,  and  afterwards  in  Ceylon  the  most 
skilled  colonial  governor  of  his  day,  and  James  Whiteside,  subse¬ 
quently  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  These  experiences  taught 
Forster  more  than  he  would  have  learned  at  the  University,  had 
it  been  his  lot  to  visit  Oxford  instead  of  Cambridge,  and  when 
there  to  have  gone  through  the  course,  which  would  have  given 
him  an  honours  degree  or  placed  him  in  the  running  for  the  Eldon 
and  Vinerian  scholarships.  George  Meredith’s  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek  were  picked  up  from  his  father-in-law,  Thomas  Love 
Peacock.  What  Meredith  found  in  Peacock,  that,  to  Forster 
and  a  good  deal  more,  was  Tennent,  a  ripe  and  accurate  classical 
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scholar,  the  first  of  his  year  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose 
History  of  Modern  Greece  had  appeared  before  the  two  young  men 
knew  each  other,  and  who  permanently  enriched  Forster’s  recep¬ 
tive  mind  with  an  invigorating  and  humanising  culture. 

Whiteside’s  Early  Sketches  of  Eminent  Persons  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  assume  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  ^  arranged  till 
1870.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  fully  written  in  his  student 
days.  Others  then  began  to  exist  in  germ.  They  all  formed  a 
subject  of  talk  between  the  two  members  of  the  University  College 
law  class.  Whiteside,  as  he  told  Forster,  believed  he  could  do  much 
better  by  putting  what  he  had  to  say  in  mutually  independent 
essays,  than  in  a  continuous  memoir  or  history.  Forster’s  interest 
had  already  fixed  itself  on  the  seventeenth-century  lawyers  and 
statesmen,  who  were  the  soul  and  brains  of  the  parliamentary 
combination  against  the  Crowm.  The  shape  in  which  his  ideas 
about  these  great  men  were  first  given  to  the  public  many  years 
later,  was  decided  by  the  talks  with  Whiteside  as  to  the  shape  for 
most  attractively  presenting  the  popular  reader  with  the  condensed 
outcome  of  long  and  laborious  research.  Andrew  Amos,  the  law 
professor  whose  lectures  he  attended,  and  Thomas  Chitty,  in 
whose  chambers  he  worked,  were  among  Forster’s  seniors,  drawn, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  by  a  law  not  less  irresistible  than  that  of 
gravitation,  within  the  orbit  of  the  young  man’s  personal  charm. 
Thomas  Chitty,  indeed,  numbered  only  ten  years  more  than 
Forster,  but  Professor  Andrew'  Amos  and  Elia  were  old  enough 
for  him  to  have  been  their  son.  Lamb  had  made  a  mark  by 
his  critical  contributions  to  Leigh  Hunt’s  Reflector  in  the  year 
of  John  Forster’s  birth.  Forster  began  writing  for  Fonblanque’s 
Examiner  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  collection  of  Elia’s  Essays 
(1833)  established  Lamb’s  claim  to  the  distinction  of  an  English 
classic.  But,  by  that  time,  the  young  Northumbrian,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  was  receiving  from  Lamb  the  same  half  pathetic, 
half  droll  letters  that  were  addressed  to  Hazlitt,  Talfourd,  or 
Hood ,  to  compassionate  his  solitude  by  spending  the  evening  with 
him,  and  so  keep  him  from  drinking  too  much. 

The  history  of  English  letters  presents  no  other  instance  of 
a  personal  intimacy  including  so  many  distinct  periods,  and 
enriched  at  each  stage  by  the  entrance  into  it  of  so  many  and  so 
diverse  celebrities.  Of  these,  the  portrait  gallery  opens  with  the 
Georgian  figure  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  born  in  1775.  After 
this  come  the  earlier  nineteenth-century  worthies,  Douglas 
Jerrold  (1803),  and  Forster’s  tw'o  exact  coevals,  Charles  Dickens 
and  Robert  Browming.  Later  on  there  are  the  Carlyles, 
their  guest,  Mazzini,  Victor  Hugo,  Napoleon  III.,  the  brothers 
(1)  Hodges,  Foster  and  Co.,  Dublin. 
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Lytton  Bulwer,  and  Bulwer  Lytton ;  while  the  terms  on  which 
p’orster  consorted  with  the  novelist  of  The  Caxtons  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  his  frank  and  appreciated  intercourse  wdth  the  Earl,  the 
first  and  only  Baron  Lytton’s  son,  the  poet  of  The  Wanderer  or 
Lucille.  For,  in  the  case  of  his  chief,  probably  all  his  real, 
friends,  John  Forster’s  knowledge  of  them  w'as  not  that  which 
came  from  periodical  meetings  at  the  houses  of  common  friends 
or  at  clubs. 

The  decade  which  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  the  Garrick 
(1831),  four  years  later  than  the  Athenaeum,  abounded  in  other 
club  growths  of  a  smaller  kind.  First  came  the  Fraserians, 
(leincted  in  Maclise’s  well-known  picture.  Macready’s  house  at 
Elstree  was  a  club  in  itself.  Then  there  were  the  societies  inspired 
by  Jerrold,  the  best  known  being  the  Hooks  and  Eyes,  which, 
re-christened  Our  Club,  continued  its  weekly  dinners  in  Clunn’s 
Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  till  the  seventies.  None  of  these  knew 
John  Forster.  That  aloofness  from  clubs  was  shared  by  another 
literary  personage  of  his  time,  who  had  much  in  common  with 
him,  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  Taylor  gained  his  introduction  to  the 
Colonial  Office  from  the  most  potent  and  kindly  professional  man 
of  his  day,  the  famous  physician.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  present 
Lord  Knutsford’s  father.  The  same  good  offices  as  so  many 
experienced  from  Holland  and  Taylor  were  abundantly  rendered 
by  Forster. 

In  all  these  cases  the  family  party  aspect,  as  it  has  been  called 
above,  of  literary  intercourse  was  prominent.  It  had,  indeed,  upon 
all  social  levels  established  itself  as  the  fashion  of  the  time.  When 
Forster’s  London  life  began  there  had  only  just  ceased  to  meet 
beneath  two  London  roofs,  both  belonging  to  the  Villiers  family, 
one  in  K night sbridge,  the  other  in  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  a 
well-born  and  intellectually  distinguished  company,  his  admission 
to  which  greatly  advanced  Henry  Taylor’s  social  success  and 
official  fortune.  Kent  House,  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Villiers,  stood  not  far  from  the  site  now  occupied  by  Tattersall’s. 
Edward  Villiers,  at  one  time  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  the  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  of  five  brothers  ^  now  to  be  noticed,  soon  became 
to  his  intimates  all  that  Tennyson  had  found  in  Arthur  Hallam, 
“the  joy  of  youth  and  the  charm  of  middle  age.”  The  others  were 
Hyde,  “with  a  face  like  that  of  a  fair  and  distinguished  child 
grown  to  maturity  ”  ;  George,  witty  and  popular,  the  future  Lord 
Clarendon  ;  Charles  Pelham,  sarcastic  and  feared,  the  Free  Trader, 
who  only  died  in  the  same  decade  as  John  Bright ;  and  Montagu, 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

Half  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  uncle  of  these  Villierses, 

(1)  Algernon,  a  sixth,  died  in  childhood. 
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Lord  Morley,  and  his  wife,  the  wittiest  woman  of  her  time,  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay  alone  excepted.  The  two  families  used  to 
meet,  when  the  doors  of  Kent  House  were  open  to  visitors  like 
Charles  Austin,  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  unaffected  and  easy,  but 
precise,  with  a  practice  at  the  parliamentary  Bar  that  sometimes 
brought  him  in  £40,000  a  year.  When  Kent  House  knew  its 
owners  and  guests  no  more,  Hyde  Villiers  carried  on  the  tradition 
of  the  family  hospitality  at  his  little  establishment  next  door  to 
the  United  University  Club.  The  guests  there  also  numbered  the 
brightest  lights  of  Benthamite  doctrinism,  the  chief  being  the  most 
single-minded  of  the  set,  reminding  his  acquaintances,  as  they  said, 
of  an  eagle  in  an  aviary.  This  was  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  passion  of 
whose  nature,  not  finding  free  course  through  the  affections, 
seemed,  as  it  struck  Taylor,  to  have  got  into  his  intellect. 

The  Villiers  and  the  Forster  coteries  did  not,  at  many  points, 
touch  each  other.  Those  who  knew  them  both  found  their 
earliest  impressions  of  the  erect,  well-looking,  and  neglige  Charles 
Pelham  Villiers  revived  by  the  clever  youth  from  Newcastle,  tall, 
ardent,  and  manifestly  too  full  of  keen  intellectual  interest  to 
cultivate  the  social  graces.  The  chief  personal  links  uniting  the 
two  sets  were  known  to  Forster  from  the  social  opportunities  given 
him  as  Chitty’s  pupil.  The  survivors  of  the  Kent  House  and 
Suffolk  Street  gatherings  with  whom  he  thus  became  acquainted 
were  Edward  Strutt,  simple  of  nature,  honest,  rich,  who  achieved 
his  ambition  by  becoming  Lord  Belper ;  and  John  Bomilly,  sensi¬ 
tive,  reserved,  affectionate,  who,  on  becoming  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
also  won  a  coronet.  Literature  was  sometimes  represented  by 
Wordsworth,  but  more  frequently  by  Southey.  When  the  long 
drawn  out  breakfasts  of  the  Villiers’  menage  once  began,  no  hour 
could  be  predicted  for  the  close  of  the  meal.  Even  that  did  not 
necessarily  disperse  the  company.  The  table  had  no  sooner  been 
cleared  than  a  collective  adjournment  was  moved  to  a  friend’s 
suburban  or  country  house,  perhaps  to  an  inn,  familiar  as  a 
second  home,  like  the  White  Hart,  Margate,  or  the  Old  Ship, 
Brighton.  The  last  tw^o  were  John  Forster’s  favourite  resorts, 
before,  as  well  as~after,  his  attachment  to  Dickens  on  W.  H. 
Ainsworth’s  introduction  in  1836.  The  Suffolk  Street  break- 
fasters  sometimes  adjourned  to  the  “Grove,”  Watford,  Lord 
Clarendon’s.  Close  to  this,  the  Forsterian  troop  frequently  moved 
on  to  Macready’s  house  at  Elstree.  Thence,  urged  by  the  same 
nomadic  spirit  as  the  Pickwickians  themselves,  more  than 
once  the  whole  party  followed  the  Great  North  Boad  till  it 
brought  them  into  Lancashire.  Whether  the  start  was  made 
from  Pall  Mall  or  Bloomsbury,  all  moved  together  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any  engagements  of  his  own, 
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or  in  which  his  companions  were  without  an  equal  share.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  Hyde  Villiers’s  Suffolk  Street  establishment  passed  the 
visitor  on  to  the  houses  of  all  he  met  there.  In  the  same  way,  John 
Forster,  while  only  an  occasional  scribbler  in  the  inconsiderable 
True  Sun,  found  a  thousand  doors  suddenly  opened  to  him  on 
the  strength  of  chance  meetings  like  those  at  the  office  of  Fraser’s 
Magazine,  then  215  Eegent  Street,  or  the  neighbouring  premises 
of  the  publisher  Colburn.  “Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Pembroke 
College  as  he  had  known  it,  “we  were  a  nest  of  singing  birds.” 
The  literary  workers  with  whom  Forster’s  early  lot  w'as  cast 
constituted  a  band  of  brothers,  mutually  bound  together  by  ties 
as  close  as  those  of  twinship.  The  existence  which  seemed  the 
choice  of  all  was  a  roaming  bachelorhood.  During  his  Examiner 
(lays,  the  two  men  in  whom  Forster  specially  delighted,  the 
Eeverend  Whitwell  Elwin,  the  Quarterly  editor,  and  Eichard 
Quain,  the  physician,  were,  indeed,  both  married.  But  in  Harley 
Street  at  Quain’ s  most  agreeable  dinners,  where  Forster  chiefly 
unbent,  no  ladies  sat  down  to  table ;  his  other  favourite  resort, 
the  Booton  Eectory  house  of  Elwin,  who  in  1856  married  him, 
might  have  been  a  monastery.  When  that  event  had  been  first 
arranged,  Dickens,  in  words  reiiroduced  by  Mr.  Eenton,  expresses 
his  humorously  exaggerated  surprise.  And  yet  there  was  never 
any  reason  to  supjix)se  that  Forster  would  end  his  days  in  celibacy. 
During  the  years  now  looked  back  upon  his  life  had  been  moulded 
by  chance  circumstances  and  associations.  These  were  anti-matri- 
nionial,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  best  picture  extant  of  the  socio¬ 
intellectual  life  of  the  period.  This  is  contained  in  Thomas  Love 
Peacock’s  first  novel.  There  might  be  lady  visitors  at  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter’s.  None  such  were  invited  to  Headlong  Hall.  Peacock 
would  have  considered  it  an  inartistic  profanation  of  the  male 
mystery  to  relieve  by  a  single  petticoat  the  disputations  across 
the  walnuts  and  the  wine  of  Jenkison,  the  statu  quo-ite,  with 
Escot,  the  deteriorationist,  or  with  the  Eeverend  Dr.  Gaster, 
believing  this  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible  w’orlds,  and  his  host’s 
table  the  best  it  contained. 

Forster’s  literary  course  in  London  was  for  some  years  that 
of  the  struggling  and  obscure  newspaper  man,  thanks  only  to 
the  family  allowance,  not  altogether  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
writing  where  he  could,  and  what  he  was  told.  This  went  on 
till  1833.  In  that  year  his  theatrical  notices  in  The  True  Sun 
began  to  attract  attention.  Fonblanque  took  him  for  his  dramatic 
critic  on  the  Examiner.  Finding  he  knew  as  much  about  politics 
as  about  the  play,  and  was  as  good  a  judge  of  literature  as  of  the 
stage,  the  editor  put  all  the  book  reviewing  into  his  hands.  In 
1835  the  Newcastle  grazier’s  son,  as  some  kind  friend  from  the 
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North  reminded  bis  London  acquaintances  he  was,  wrote  an 
article  on  Browning’s  Pauline  in  the  paper,  which  gained  him 
the  poet’s  gratitude  and  lifelong  affection.  W.  J.  Fox,  though 
several  times  mentioned  in  Forster’s  biography,  does  not  stand 
out  from  its  pages  with  the  prominence  that  might  have  been 
expected.  When  editing  The  Monthly  Repository  he  employed 
Forster’s  pen,  at  the  same  time  as  he  did  H.  Crabb  Eobinson’s. 
Afterwards,  Fox  w'rote,  under  Dickens,  the  opening  leader  in  the 
first  number  of  The  Daily  News,  and  contributed  pretty  regularly, 
on  Dickens’s  succession  by  Forster,  to  the  supreme  control  of  that 
pap^r  within  six  months  of  its  start.  Subsequ'*'’ Aly,  during  his 
interrupted  membership  for  Oldham  (1847-59),  Fox  was  a  con¬ 
stant  and  always  a  fresh,  suggestive,  and  appreciated  member 
of  the  Forster  companionship. 

Meanwhile,  events  had  thrown  a  new  light  upon  Forster's 
nature,  and  revealed  in  it  a  softer  place  than  some  had  thought 
it  contained.  The  one  feminine  figure  diversifying  the  expansive 
manhood  of  the  soc’  '  v  now  looked  back  upon,  is  the  ill-starred 
poetess,  whose  admi^'^rs  once  included  Forster,  but  wdio,  in  1838, 
married  the  Gover^iOr  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  only  to  find  two 
months  later  her  sepulchre  within  its  precincts. 

Letitia  E.  Landon  possessed  all  the  attraction  for  Forster  so 
often  found  by  a  ponderous  man  in  a  sprightly  little  woman.  A 
far  more  serious  affair  of  Miss  Landon’s  girlhood  than  the  passing 
attachment  to  Forster  had  been  her  relations  with  William 
Maginn,  whose  grave  is  at  Walthani-on-Thames,  and  w'hose  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  appear  in  the  Captain  Shandon  of  Pendennis. 

The  poetess  was  something  of  a  coquette,  not  a  penny  of  her 
own,  and  nothing  in  her  copyrights  to  fill  the  place  of  a  dowry. 
She  was,  moreover,  Forster’s  senior  by  ten  years.  The  charge, 
therefore,  of  violated  betrothal  sometimes  made  against  him  may 
be  dismissed  as  a  rather  grotesque  exaggeration  of  the  episode. 

Some  thirty  years  were  to  pass  before  John  Forster  saw  his 
fate.  Then  it  came  to  him,  after  a  fashion,  as  little  romantic 
as  possible.  Colburn,  the  most  astute  and  prosperous  West  End 
publisher  of  his  time,  died  in  1855.  In  his  business  he  had  often 
been  helped  by  the  taste  and  judgment  of  his  wife,  who  was  now 
left  both  as  to  purse  and  person  a  highly  eligible  widow.  In  this 
lady,  whose  amiability  matched  well  with  her  other  endowments, 
Forster,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  found  the  most  serviceable  and 
devoted  of  partners. 

Hitherto,  since  the  date  of  the  Pentonville  lodging,  he  had 
lived  at  58  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  There  had  been  done  all  the 
reading  and  writing  which  gave  him  a  front  place  in  nineteenth- 
century  letters.  His  Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  had 
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been  praised  by  Henry  Eeeve,  the  Edinburgh  Review  editor,  for 
its  exact  intimacy  with  English  society  at  that  period.  Both  the 
Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  opened  their  pages  to  him.  In  the 
former  his  article  on  Guizot’s  Cromwell  marked  an  epoch  in 
Anglo-French  literary  relations.  Later,  his  conduct  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  brought  him  as  contributors  Lamar¬ 
tine,  with  Eenan,  in  France ;  Grant  Duff,  Henry  Eeeve,  and 
Lord  Acton,  in  England.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
his  reputation  had  become  cosmopolitan.  To  the  Lincoln’s  Inn 
chambers  there  constantly  repaired  publishers  solicitous  of  his 
own  productions,  '>r  of  information  concerning  young  writers  ‘6f 
promise,  as  well  as  literary  beginners,  who  looked  to  his  influence 
for  their  first  start.  Amongst  these  latter  came  Anthony  Trollope, 
already  on  the  staff  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  in  1847  as  a 
Post  Office  surveyor’s  clerk  in  Ireland,  home  for  a  holiday.  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  or  the  John  Murray  of  that  date,  had  always 
taken  an  interest  in  the  brave  struggles  of  Mrs.  Trollope  to 
support  her  young  family  by  her  pdn.  Their.'  »tas  now  the  intro¬ 
duction,  equipped  with  which  the  future  novelif^  ■  Jioped  something 
might  be  found  for  him  to  do  in  the  then  most  h;storically  famous 
of  the  London  weeklies. 

Of  this,  Forster,  long  his  old  chief’s  right-hand  man,  had,  in 
succession  to  Albany  Fonblanque,  just  become  editor.  Its  illus¬ 
trious  antiquity  had,  from  the  first,  been  a  charm  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  Forster  himself.  The  progress  of  the  Examiner  linked 
together  in  unbroken  succession  names  memorable  in  English 
journalism.  The  list  opened  w’ith  Jonathan  Swift ;  it  included 
the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  continued  with  the  two 
brothers  Hunt,  who  recreated  the  Examiner,  of  whom  Henry, 
though  less  famous,  was  not  less  important  than  Leigh. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  subject  of  this  present  writing. 
Forster  himself  edited  the  paper,  and  almost  entirely  by  his 
own  pen  maintained  its  prestige,  till  he  parted  company  with 
it  in  1855.  After  this,  he  never  wrote  in  it.  The  Examiner  itself 
continued  for  a  few  years ;  but  its  vitality  and  force  were  spent 
long  before  the  nominal  date  of  its  decease. 

.At  the  time  of  Trollope’s  appearance  in  the  Lincoln’s  Inn 
chambers,  the  Examiner  was  still  on  the  table-land  of  prosperity. 
Would  the  editor  let  the  surveyor’s  clerk  try  his  hand  at  some 
articles  on  the  “distressful  country,”  then  at  the  height  of  its 
most  perilous  crisis?  The  great  man  would  not  commit  himself 
too  definitely,  but  would  favourably  consider  anything  which  the 
strenuous  son  of  his  old  friend  might  send  in.  That  encourage¬ 
ment  was  enough.  The  letters  were  duly  written  and  published. 
They  formed  Trollope’s  first  appearance  in  print,  and  opened  the 
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industrial  path,  which,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  to  pursue 
with  such  substantial  success.  Trollope  never  forgot,  and  in 
some  degree  profited,  by  the  literary  hints,  as  well  as  the  encour¬ 
agement,  that  followed  from  the  eventful  call  at  the  well-known 
corner  house  looking  down  upon  the  thickest  and  greenest  foliage 
of  the  famous  quadrangle.  And  this,  if  the  best  known,  is  only 
one  instance  of  many  introductions  to  a  successful  course  in 
letters  given  under  John  Forster’s  auspices. 

The  period  that  witnessed  the  close  of  Forster’s  connection 
with  newspapers  also  brought  his  bachelorhood  to  an  end. 
His  marriage  with  Colburn  the  publisher’s  widow  followed 
shortly  after  the  death  of  that  lady’s  first  husband.  By  this  time 
Forster  had  renounced  all  the  anxieties  attendant  upon  periodical 
authorship.  His  copyrights,  the  lives  of  Goldsmith,  Landor,  and 
the  shorter  Commonwealth  biographies,  were  a  little  income  in 
themselves.  His  wife  had  a  handsome  fortune  of  her  own.  The 
two  lived  very  happily,  as  well  as  stylishly,  in  a  well-mounted 
house  at  Palace  Gate,  Kensington.  Bisk  of  any  kind  was  not  in 
Forster’s  way,  and  he  had  often  spoken  of  marriage  as  a  lottery 
in  which  more  blanks  than  prizes  were  drawn,  by  reason  of  the 
incontrollable  and  insatiable  thirst  for  power,  which  he  described 
as  the  ruling  passion  of  the  sex.  But  the  widow  Colburn,  who 
now  became  Mrs.  Forster,  was,  he  satisfied  himself  before  his 
wedding  day,  safeguarded  by  natural  qualities  and  previous  ex¬ 
perience  against  any  temptation  such  as  might  beset  a  raw 
girl  or  a  less  seasoned  matron,  to  dispute  her  lord’s  supremacy, 
or  as  widows  with  many  friends,  on  re-entering  the  matrimonial 
state,  are  sometimes  tempted  by  their  counsellors  to  do,  of  making 
experiments  in  the  way  of  husband-breaking.  The  union  proved 
a  complete  success.  Its  happiness  coincided  with  Forster’s  un¬ 
disputed  succession  to  a  socio-literary  supremacy,  recalling  that 
conceded  in  an  earlier  generation  to  Samuel  Johnson,  some  of 
whose  characteristics  had  descended  to  the  erstwKile  editor  of 
the  Examiner. 

How  many  times  Jowett  of  Balliol  and  Butler  of  Trinity  had 
gone  through  their  Boswell,  has  been  the  subject  of  extravagant 
guess.  At  any  rate,  their  repeated  perusals  so  closely,  if  uncon¬ 
sciously,  identified  them  with  the  sage  of  Bolt  Court,  as  to  colour 
their  conversational  manner  and  social  bearing.  Something  of  the 
same  sort  happened  in  the  case  of  Forster,  who  had  in  him  many 
of  the  essentially  Butlerian  and  Jow^ettian  qualities.  From  being 
Secretary  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  with  a  salary  of  £800 
a  year,  Forster  in  1861  became  a  Commissioner  himself,  and  a 
very  wealthy  man.  Officialism  emphasised  a  native  sense  of  self- 
importance,  and  co-operated  with  his  well-deserved  success  to 
make  him  enemies. 
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During  his  Examiner  days  he  had  fallen  foul  of  Sydney  Smith 
by  describing  the  ecclesiastical  wit,  in  his  benefice,  Eoston,  as 
the  “village  parson,  village  doctor,  village  comforter,  village 
magistrate,  and  Edinburgh  reviewer.”  It  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
not  Forster,  but  Sydney  himself,  who  described  Macaulay  as 
"laying  waste  to  society  with  his  waterspouts  of  talk.”  Forster, 
however,  for  a  time  got  the  credit  of  it.  Of  course,  some  kind 
friend  told  Macaulay,  who  was  not  the  man  to  forget. 

So  late  as  1871  there  was  some  confusion  about  certain 
memoranda  lent  by  Lord  Houghton’s  friend,  Seymour  Kirkup,  as 
he  said,  when  Forster  was  writing  something  about  Walter  Savage 
Landor.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Forster’s  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  Landor  gave  him  chapter  and  verse  for  all 
he  said  about  the  Boythorn  of  Bleak  House.  The  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  so  ruffled  Mr.  Kirkup  that  he  called  Forster  “a  vulgar  swell,” 
and  the  description  continued  current  for  some  time. 

During  the  second  half  of  Forster’s  life,  the  great  literary  figures 
of  his  time  had  all  gone.  Browning’s  ascendancy  was  not  univers¬ 
ally  felt  till  Forster,  the  poet’s  earliest  discoverer,  was  no  more. 
Abraham  Hayward,  Eothen  Kinglake,  and  J.  A.  Fronde,  outside 
certain  rather  narrow  limits,  exercised  their  varied  attractions, 
much  as  Tennyson  himself.  Forster,  as  the  Amphitryon  of  palace 
gates,  still  flourished.  His  achievements  and  experience  promoted 
him  without  dispute  to  a  Johnsonian  pedestal.  Personally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  remained  the  shrewd,  hard-grained,  middle-class  North¬ 
umbrian  that  he  had  been  born.  Sacrificing  not  at  all  to  the  graces 
in  phrase  or  deportment,  as  sound  in  his  literary  judgments  as 
he  seemed  arbitrary  in  his  method  of  stating  them,  but  full  of 
shrewd,  sympathetic  advice  to  all  in  whom  he  took  an  interest  or, 
without  special  claim  upon  him,  were  ready  to  profit  by  it.  To 
that  aspect  of  the  man  all  justice  is  done  by  the  present 
biographer. 

His  unrecorded  kindnesses,  done  without  advertisement,  to  those 
of  whom  he  personally  knew  nothing,  were  it  possible  to  collect 
them  in  print,  might  form  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  man.  One 
of  these  may  be  now  recalled. 

Both  as  secretary  first,  and  as  active  member  afterwards,  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission,  Forster  wore  a  manner  that  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  all  comers.  Undaunted  by  this,  a  person  in  the  lower 
rank  of  middle  life  approached  him  on  a  matter  coming  within 
his  official  purview.  The  interview  thus,  not  without  difficulty, 
obtained,  had  no  very  auspicious  opening.  Still,  Forster’s  visitor 
stated  his  case,  and  carried  his  point.  A  long  course  of  domestic 
trouble  had  reduced  a  poor  woman  to  a  state  of  temporary  in¬ 
sanity.  Her  relatives  were  without  the  means  of  providing  for 
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her.  She  herself,  however,  possessed  some  money,  though  for 
the  time  her  lunacy  made  it  inaccessible. 

Forster  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  he  heard  about  it  through 
an  entire  stranger.  The  facts  once  laid  before  him,  he  promised 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  No  time  was  lost.  Forster  arranged 
for  the  release  of  the  money.  As  a  result,  the  poor  crazy  creature 
escaped  the  public  asylum,  which  she  dreaded,  and  found  a  home 
beneath  the  roof  of  private  friends.  There  she  was  well  cared  for ; 
she  prospered  so  much  under  the  conditions  secured  for  her  by 
Forster’s  intervention,  that  within  a  year  she  regained  the  mental 
and  physical  health  which,  restoring  her  to  the  duties  of  life, 
averted  from  her  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  overtake  a  living 
creature. 

John  Forster’s  Autobiography,  with  Recollections  of  His 
Famous  Friends.  This  familiar  fragment  of  forgotten  nine¬ 
teenth-century  satire  never  had  any  real  sting,  because  it  is 
absolutely  baseless.  The  Life  of  Charles  Dichens  is  equally  free 
from  the  Lues  Boswelliana  as  regards  its  subject,  and  from 
aggressive  egotism  in  its  author.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
once  more  to  dwell  upon  its  distinctive  qualities,  or  its  general 
value,  as  the  record  of  a  period,  not  less  than  a  commentary  on 
a  writer  whose  books  are  a  national  possession.  One,  however, 
of  its  estimates  illustrates  so  well  its  author’s  rare  sanity  of 
judgment  that  it  may  be  recalled  here. 

“Periodical  writing,”  says  Forster,  “is  not  without  its  draw¬ 
backs,  and  its  effect  on  Dickens  was  observable  in  the  increased 
impatience  of  allusion  to  national  institutions  and  conventional 
distinctions  to  be  found  in  his  later  books.  Party  divisions  he  cared 
for  less  and  less  as  life  moved  on ;  but  the  decisive,  peremptory, 
dogmatic  style  into  which  a  habit  of  rapid  remark  on  the  topics 
of  the  day  will  betray  the  most  candid  and  considerate  com¬ 
mentator,  displayed  its  influence,  perhaps  not  always  unconsciously 
to  himself,  in  the  underlying  tone  of  bitterness  running  through 
the  books  that  followed  Copperfield.  The  resentment  against 
irremediable  wrong  is  as  praiseworthy  in  them  as  in  the  earlier 
tales.  But  the  exposure  of  Chancery  abuses,  administrative  in¬ 
competence,  politico-economic  shortcomings,  and  social  flunkeyism 
in  Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit,  Hard  Times,  and  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  would  not  have  been  made  less  odious  by  the  cheerier 
tone  that  had  struck,  with  much  sharper  effect,  at  prison  abuses, 
parish  wrongs,  and  hypocritical  humbug,  in  Pickwick,  Oliver 
Twist,  Nicklehy,  and  Chuzzlewit.  He  left  none  of  the  evils  named 
exactly  as  he  found  them,  and  to  influences  drawn  from  his 
writings  were  due  not  a  few  of  the  salutary  changes  marking  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  But  anger  does  not  improve  satire,  and 
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it  gave  latterly,  from  the  causes  named,  too  aggressive  a  form  to 
what,  after  all,  was  but  a  very  wholesome  hatred  of  the  cant  that 
everything  English  is  perfect,  and  that  to  call  a  thing  un-English 
is  to  doom  it  to  abhorred  extinction.” 

Mr.  Eenton  is  so  much  impressed  by  Forster’s  preoccupation 
with  the  men  and  movements  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
he  represents  him  as  grudging  to  other  subjects  and  personages 
the  demands  they  made  on  his  time  and  research.  His  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Stuart  and  Commonwealth  periods  will 
indeed  alw^ays  have  their  historical  value.  David  Hume’s  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Charles  I.  briefly  amounts  to  this.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  solemnly  covenanted  to  provide  the  sovereign  with  sufficient 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  his  royal  estate.  This  undertaking 
was  not  exactly  or  adequately  observed,  and  the  failure  resulted 
from  no  pressure,  in  an  opposite  direction,  of  popular  feeling  or 
of  public  necessity.  Provided  the  King  confined  his  money  de¬ 
mands  to  the  stipulated  amount,  it  did  not  come  within  the 
parliamentary  province  to  audit  the  account,  or  to  criticise  how 
the  money  went.  Nor,  in  effect,  says  the  historian,  might  the 
Houses  have  claimed  to  do  this,  but  for  the  attention  unhappily 
excited  by  the  splendid  and  insensate  ostentation  of  Buckingham , 
the  evil  genius  of  Charles,  as  he  had  previously  been  that  of  his 
father. 

Dealing  wdth  this  point,  Forster  showed  more  circumstantially 
than  had  been  done  before  that  the  feeling  of  his  subjects  against 
the  King,  and  in  favour  of  his  opponents,  was  not  due  to  any 
specific  demand  of  the  monarch  or  his  men  for  an  increase  in  the 
royal  allow'ance.  Nor,  Forster  went  on  to  show,  was  Buckingham’s 
irrational  extravagance  and  malignant^  vanity  popularly  laid  at 
royalty’s  door.  There  had  been  a  series  of  bad  seasons.  Chronic 
depression  in  the  agricultural  districts  followed,  multitudes  were 
perishing  like  flies  of  poverty  and  disease.  The  condition  of  urban 
industries  in  nearly  the  same  degree,  and  national  distress  of  all 
kinds,  grew  to  a  height  probably  not  known  since  the  days  of 
the  Black  Death. 

“Evil,”  sings  Thomas  Hood,  in  The  Lady's  Dream ,  “is  wrought 
by  want  of  thought,  as  well  as  by  w’ant  of  heart.”  There  is 
nothing  execrable  in  the  picture  of  the  first  Charles  and  his 
entourage.  The  King  was  betrayed  into  blunders,  rather  than 
crimes.  Good  sense,  without  much  supplement  of  right  feeling, 
would  have  kept  the  ruler  from  selecting  such  a  season  as  this 
for  indulging  beyond  reasonable  limits  the  feminine  vanities  of 
his  queen,  and  the  building  up  at  an  equally  great  cost  of  his 
own  reputation  as  an  art  collector  and  connoisseur. 

Such  a  contention  may  not  have  been  original,  but  it  was  illus- 
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trated  by  Forster  with  a  fresh  circumstantiality  of  detail  that 
was  all  his  own.  Devoted  to  his  Commonwealth  heroes  above  all 
Forster  had  none  the  less  taken  all  departments  of  art,  and  every 
kind  of  intellectual  interest,  for  his  study. 

The  stage  formed  his  earliest  passion ;  and  like  other  famous 
men  of  his  time,  he  learned  the  art  of  literary  composition  in  the 
school  of  dramatic  criticism.  The  biographer  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  woolsack,  “Jock”  Campbell,  before  adding,  as  Lord 
Westbury  put  it,  a  new  sting  to  death  by  his  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors ,  wrote  theatrical  notices  for  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
and  on  the  same  paper  Hazlitt,  by  his  articles  on  Shakespeare’s 
successors,  trained  himself  into  the  most  pregnant  and  pointed 
journalist  of  his  time. 

There  may  still  be  one  or  two  who  can  remember  an  occasion 
on  which  Forster  favoured  an  exceptionally  brilliant  dinner-party 
with  his  oral  deliverances  on  great  players  and  plays.  The  host 
was  the  second  John  Murray.  The  scene  the  well-known  house 
in  Albemarle  Street,  just  completely  re-decorated,  much  improved, 
and  partly  rebuilt.  Lord  Stanhope,  the  historian,  one  or  two 
more  equally  distinguished  members  of  the  peerage,  some  wearing 
their  blue  ribbons  of  the  Garter,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Henry  Eeeve, 
and  Charles  Dickens,  w’ere  of  the  company.  As  they  walked  down 
to  dinner,  Forster,  with  the  hostess  on  his  arm,  stopped  for 
a  moment  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  say,  with  a  majestic 
wave  of  his  hand,  “Ah !  that  used  to  be  the  shop.”  The  dinner 
table  talk  presently  turned  to  the  world  before  and  behind  the  foot¬ 
lights.  Forster  gave  his  impressions  of  Macready  in  Lear  with 
a  force,  truth,  and  insight,  as  the  fourth  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
one  of  the  guests  told  me,  which  w’ere  not  to  be  forgotten. 
“Macready’s  Lear,”  said  Forster,  “w^as  Shakespeare’s.  No 
painter  could  have  a  better  model  for  the  character  than  Macready 
in  face,  figure,  dress,  and  apparent  age.  The  last  of  these,” 
continued  the  critic,  “was  the  leading  point  of  his  representation, 
substituting  as  he  did  the  imbecility  of  age  for  madness.”  Forster 
appreciably  dwelt  on  one  of  Macready’s  innovations  :  “It  is  where 
poor  blind  Gloucester,  fancying  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
after  the  words — • 

“‘Now  fellow,  fare  thee  well.’ 

is  prevented  from  falling  down  by  the  arrival  of  Lear.  You  are 
thus  spared  the  absurdity  of  persuading  a  man,  slipping  from 
his  own  height,  that  he  has  tumbled  dowm  a  precipice.” 

Forster  contributed  his  essays  to  the  existing  sum  of  literary 
knowledge,  as  well  as  enlarged  the  playgoers’  conception  of  the 
legitimate  drama.  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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Throughout  the  bourses  of  Europe,  there  exists  at  the  present 
time  a  marked  distrust  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  American 
securities.  This  distrust  of  America  extends  even  beyond  the 
bourses,  and  applies  quite  generally  to  all  things  American, 
especially  those  of  national  character.  If  this  disquietude  were 
confined  to  matters  financial,  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  take 
it  seriously,  as  it  could  be  described  as  a  phase  through  which 
European  financial  markets  have  passed  successfully  many  times 
before.  There  is  a  general  shortage  of  money  throughout  the 
world.  Recent  political  and  military  disturbances  have  caused 
alarm,  and  capital,  always  timid,  has  retreated  before  them. 
Enormous  demands  have  been  made  for  special  and  unusual  loans, 
strikes  threatened  a  temporary  decrease  in  the  gold  output,  and 
social  unrest  has  entered  deeply  into  every  country  of  large  popula¬ 
tion,  none  being  exempt.  Temporary  booms  occur  in  the  share 
market,  but  soon  fall  flat,  being  evidently  more  or  less  “profes¬ 
sional  ”  in  their  character.  Allowing  for  the  general  and  world¬ 
wide  disturbance,  how'ever,  there  still  remains  a  peculiar  and 
marked  pessimism  towards  America  and  her  affairs. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  resources  of  America,  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  Americans,  and  the  temporary  and  superficial  character 
of  most  political  and  financial  disturbances,  there  is  no  cause  for 
pessimism  ;  but  for  the  man  in  the  street  in  Europe  there  may  be 
some  excuse  fq£  his  alarm  at  the  din  of  conflict  and  the  tales  of 
disorganisation  which  cross  the  Atlantic.  There  are  only  two 
sources  of  information  for  the  foreigner  as  regards  the  United 
States.  One  is  the  Press,  which  quite  naturally  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  unusual  or  the  sensational,  and  the  other  is 
Wall  Street,  a  most  notoriously  inaccurate  reflector  of  real  con¬ 
ditions,  and  an  alarmist  without  intelligence.  To  thoroughly 
understand  what  has  been  going  on  in  America  for  several  years 
past  is  not  easy  even  to  a  citizen,  and  certainly  much  more  difficult 
for  one  not  to  the  country  born.  A  great  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  America,  and,  like  all  wars,  either  of  arms  or  social 
effort,  there  is  an  aftermath  which  brings  its  heavy  penalties. 

The  administration  of  the  late  President  McKinley  was  marked 
by  the  end  of  the  triumphant  and  unchecked  reign  of  political 
spoils  and  the  “boss,”  and  concurrently  by  the  birth  of  a  move¬ 
ment  among  the  people  to  take  back  unto  themselves  that  which 
the  founders  of  the  nation  intended  them  to  have,  to  wit,  a 
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government  giving  special  privilege  to  none.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  most  astute  and  adroit  politician  in  the  United  States,  read 
the  signs  of  the  times,  even  before  they  were  written  wide,  and 
voiced  them  according  to  his  interpretation.  So  early  in  the  day 
did  he  recognise  this  ground-swell  of  public  opinion  that  when  he 
put  the  demands  of  the  mass  of  the  people  into  form  they  came 
as  novelties,  and  to  him  was  ascribed  their  origin,  hence  the  term 
“Roosevelt  policies.”  These  popular  demands  in  the  United 
States  were  no  more  Roosevelt  policies  than  are  the  agitations 
resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchus  in  China,  the 
ascendency  of  socialistic  tendencies  in  England,  or  the  efforts  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  population 
growing  yearly  in  intelligence  and  self-conscious  strength. 
Through  finding  an  authoritative  voice,  however,  they  were 
crystallised  and  became  tangibly  effective  of  definite  results. 

It  is  not  possible  to  destroy  long-established  and  complicated 
systems  with  a  sledge-hammer,  no  matter  how  evil  their  real 
character  may  be,  without  injuring  the  innocent,  and  temporarily, 
at  least,  halting  the  fluent  and  logical  co-operation  of  the  nation’s 
brain-cells.  The  evils  were  widely  recognised,  and  opinion  was 
unanimous  that  “something  must  be  done.”  Having  started  out 
to  destroy,  it  only  required  brute  force  and  authority  to  cause 
tremendous  havoc,  and  the  troubles  of  the  nation  began  afresh 
when  constructive  statesmanship  was  needed  to  replace  that  which 
had  been,  at  least  partially,  annihilated.  The  reformers  fell  out 
among  themselves,  each  one  having  his  owm  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  the  body  politic.  The  popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his 
hold  upon  the  American  people,  having  been  gained  through  his 
courageous  attacks  upon  established  injustice,  other  ambitious 
politicians  adopted  his  ideas  and  endeavoured  to  out-herald  the 
original  actor  in  the  part  as  saviours  of  the  nation.  The  result  has 
been  that  “reform  ”  has  run  amok.  To  be  conservative  in  thought 
or  action  is  to  be  “reactionary.” 

The  momentum  of  this  revolution  carried  into  powder  a  lot  of 
academic  reformers  unskilled  in  public  life,  and  uncomprehending 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  organisation  with  which  they  were  to  deal. 
They  were  honest  in  their  intentions  and  ideas,  which,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  on  platform  and  in  print,  coincided  wuth  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  but  they  w^ere  na,turally,  though  unfortunately,  vague 
as  to  practical  remedies.  The  people  thought  best  to  trust  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  these  new  men  of  brave 
ideals,  because  they  w^ere  not  identified  in  any  way  with  the  past 
regime.  It  is,  of  course,  rank  heresy  at  the  moment  to  say  so, 
but  there  have  always  been  men  high  in  rank  in  the  United  States 
Government  wdio  have  given  to  the  nation  the  best  that  w^as  in 
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them,  with  an  unselfish  devotion  and  ability  unequalled  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  These  men  went  down  with  the  others, 
however,  for  they  had  breathed  the  same  air  as  the  spoilsmen  and 
the  vendor  of  special  privileges  to  the  few,  hence  were  deemed 
tainted. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  Government  in  all  its  branches 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  all  was  new,  whose 
energies  had  been  concerned  heretofore  with  their  private  affairs, 
or  with  a  limited  field  of  local  politics  into  which  no  questions  of 
great  national  import  or  international  significance  entered.  This 
occurred  at  a  time  of  unrest  and  change.  The  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  were  of  unusual  interest  and  importance ; 
proceedings  were  under  way  for  the  reorganisation  of  great  indus¬ 
tries  under  paternal  government  eye ;  the  tariff  was  to  be  revised , 
currency  laws  to  be  changed,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  under 
severe  scrutiny  as  to  its  boundaries  and  its  responsibilities,  the 
foreign  trade  of  America  was  changing  its  complexion,  and,  in 
fact,  the  entire  nation  was  apparently  on  the  point  of  adopting  a 
revised  idea  of  existence.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  time  when 
broad  statesmanship  and  grasp  of  American  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad  were  inore  needed  to  carry  the  country  through  the  storm 
successfully. 

The  direction  of  affairs  was  placed  by  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  purposes  were  admittedly  sincere,  but  who  were, 
unfortunately,  amateurs  at  the  great  game.  The  new  administra¬ 
tion  began  auspiciously,  and  the  nation,  satisfied  that  it  had  done 
well  for  itself,  awaited  results.  These  have  followed  swiftly,  but 
not  exactly  the  results  hoped  for.  The  cumulative  testimony  of 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  non-partisans  alike  is  already  to  the 
effect  that  the  amateur  and  the  schoolmaster,  no  matter  how  high 
the  ideals  or  sincere  the  purpose,  is  lacking  in  essentials  necessary 
to  a  successful  navigation  of  a  great  ship  of  State.  The  Press  at 
the  beginning  was  inclined  to  support  the  new  government, 
regardless  of  party  affiliations ;  but  as  each  member  of  President 
Wilson’s  cabinet,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  committed 
some  blunder  of  speech  or  administration,  the  unqualified  support 
of  this  non-partisan  Press — and  nearly  all  of  the  great  American 
journals  are  non-partisan — has  been  alienated. 

The  President  sends  his  Secretary  of  State  and  others  chasing 
about  the  country  on  fruitless  errands  of  pacification ;  together 
they  find  the'  nation  drawn  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  turgid  and 
stinking  pool  of  Central  American  politics ;  the  American  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  has  lost  heart  and  organisa¬ 
tion  through  neglect  and  non-appreciation  of  its  importance  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  voice  of  America  in  foreign  affairs 
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is  rendered  negligible.  The  Law  Department  of  the  Government 
is  exhausting  itself  in  the  unreasoning  prosecution  of  great  com¬ 
binations  of  industry,  the  sole  agencies  through  which  American 
foreign  trade  can  successfully  meet  its  foreign  competitors.  With 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  perpetual  session,  revising 
the  tariff  and  the  currency,  the  Vice-President  in  a  recent  speech 
suggests  that  if  American  business  men  would  only  forget  for  ten 
years  that  Congress  was  in  session,  all  would  he  well  with  the 
business  world. 

Great  reforms  are  only  brought  about  in  the  United  States,  as 
in  most  other  countries,  through  violent  agitation ;  and,  as  is 
invariably  the  case,  the  agitation  leads  to  measures  unnecessarily 
stringent.  The  pendulum  overswings  its  balance  and  reaction 
follows.  It  has  been  true  in  the  past  also  that  the  period  of 
reaction  has  been  so  violent  as  to  nullify  much  of  the  good  accom¬ 
plished,  lead  to  renewed  public  indifference,  and  give  opportunity 
for  abuse  of  privilege  to  again  entrench  itself.  So  long  as  people 
govern  themselves,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  remain  human, 
this  will  continue,  but  with  this  gain,  that  the  pendulum  on  its 
return  never  quite  reaches  the  point  from  which  it  started  to 
swing  back.  That  constitutes  the  measure  of  heneficial  accom¬ 
plishment.  There  is  a  general  movement  throughout  the  world 
for  the  betterment  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  rising  tide  of  pure 
democracy.  Under  one  guise  or  another,  it  is  a  fight  against 
special  privileges  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  In 
America  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
spoils  system  in  politics  and  the  power  of  vast  aggregations  of 
wealth ;  in  China  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  and  moribund 
dynasty ;  in  England  a  rebellion  against  inherited  and  acquired 
power,  property  supremacy,  and  the  subjection  of  women;  in 
Japan  the  organisation  of  labour  to  meet  the  autocratic  employer ; 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Sifted  to  the  bottom,  anyone  of 
these  situations  will  yield  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
the  rights  of  humanity  rise  superior  to  the  rights  of  property,  and 
the  triumph  of  this  belief  in  all  forms  of  government  is  now 
obviously  only  a  matter  of  time.  It  will  come  sooner  or  later 
everywhere,  and  the  politician  who  espouses  the  opposite  cause 
will  go  down  to  the  rubbish  heap  in  company  with  the  system  of 
basing  the  governing  power  upon  unearned  increment,  now  being 
so  rapidly  discarded. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  bound  by  tradition,  nor 
are  any  precedents  so  binding  that  they  cannot  be  broken.  The 
temperament  of  the  American  people  is  vigorous  even  to  a  point 
of  violence.  It  is  a  land  of  big  things,  mental  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical.  This  is  geographic,  climatic,  racial,  and  natural 
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to  a  newness  of  established  order.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  intelligent,  unusually  well 
educated  considering  their  individual  resources,  and  possessed  of  a 
practical  vision  which  quickly  penetrates  fraud  or  charlatanism. 
In  other  words,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  possessed  of  a  goodly 
supply  of  shrewd  common  sense.  It  is  not  a  slow'  and  calculating 
quality  in  this  case,  and  many  mistakes  are  made,  but  are  righted 
with  equal  swiftness  when  the  sham  is  exposed. 

The  keynote  of  the  life  of  America  is  optimism.  Public  spirit 
is  buoyant  and  hopeful.  There  is  no  lack  of  reason  for  this.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  amazing ;  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  general,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  great  indi¬ 
vidual  fortunes  and  aggregations  of  capital ;  and,  above  all,  the 
nation  has  passed  through  many  disturbances  of  such  character 
and  of  such  violence  as  would  have  destroyed  any  structure  less 
firmly  put  together,  or  with  foundations  less  logical  or  less 
righteous.  The  history  of  America  is  a  tribute  to  the  permanency 
of  a  social  structure  built  from  plans  predicated  upon  the  equal 
rights  of  the  individual,  man,  woman,  or  child. 

There  has  evolved  among  a  certain  class  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  countries  as  well,  a  peculiar  standard 
of  business  morality,  which  may  be  described  as  one  lacking  in 
humanity.  Men  w'hose  personal  standards  are  of  the  highest  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  nation  as  a  community  to  be  “worked,”  or, 
in  other  words,  to  pay  tribute  to  financial  genius  strong  enough  to 
secure  such  tribute.  This  has  led  to  instances  of  over-capitalisa¬ 
tion,  certain  forms  of  monopoly  evil,  and  the  development  of  a 
theory  which,  briefly  expressed,  resents  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  community  with  the  management  of  so-called  private  pro¬ 
perty.  As  the  late  president  of  a  great  railroad  once  expressed 
it,  “This  road  belongs  to  the  shareholders,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
run  it  as  we  see  fit.”  The  man  who  said  that  had  lost  sight  of 
two  great  ideas  now  well  to  the  front  in  the  public  mind.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  all  enterprises  based  upon  natural  monopoly 
are  quasi-public  functions.  The  second  is  that  the  welfare  and 
rights  of  humanity — it  is  a  temptation  to  use  the  phrase  helpless 
humanity — are  superior  to  those  of  property.  The  English  people 
may  be  said  to  have  the  same”  question  before  them  fundamentally 
in  their  treatment  of  great  landlords  and  the  so-called  hereditary 
ruling  class.  In  both  countries  and  in  both  cases  the  alleged 
attack  upon  property  and  acquired  special  privileges  has  caused 
great  surprise  and  indignation  among  those  in  possession ;  but 
protest  as  they  may,  the  surging  tide  of  the  rights  of  man  will  not 
be  stayed.  It  is  another  case  of  King  Canute.  The  wiser  of  this 
class  have  seen  the  inevitable,  acknowledged  the  error  of  their 
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point  of  view,  and  are  working  successfully  in  harmony  with  this 
new  life,  with  profit  to  themselves  and  to  the  community. 

In  the  din  and  confusion  resulting  from  this  readjustment  of 
working  standards  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  certain  things.  A 
well-built  house  shakes  and  shivers  in  the  wind,  and  the  noise  of 
falling  chimneys  is  terrifying,  but  when  the  storm  is  passed  there 
are  no  signs  of  weakness  in  the  foundations,  and  it  takes  but 
little  effort  or  time  to  repair  the  damage.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  million  people,  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  foreign  born.  The  affairs  of  the  nation- 
political,  financial,  and  industrial,  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  advanced  type.  Even  the  immigrant  who  comes 
to  America  is  fed  and  educated  until  he  becomes  a  different  being 
from  his  forebears.  The  land  itself,  reaching  as  it  does  three 
thousand  miles  east  and  west,  and  nearly  that  north  and  south, 
is  as  varied  in  its  possibilities  as  the  range  of  the  temperate  zone 
will  allow.  Education,  religion,  and  self-improvement  are 
strongly  entrenched  in  individual  and  community  life.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  this  very  buoyancy  and  optimism  of  the  people  has  at 
times  lent  itself  to  those  who  have  successfully  discounted  the 
future  in  their  over-capitalisations. 

The  news  of  America  comes  to  Europe  from  New  York  City, 
the  gambling  centre  whose  politics,  finance,  and  sentiments  are 
alien  to  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  attention  of  the 
president  of  one  of  the  great  industrial  organisations  of  Western 
America  was  once  called  to  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  shares  of  his  company  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  ;  “I  never  know  just  what  our 
shares  are  being  sold  at.  This  company  is  a  favourite  football  of 
the  market.  We  never  pay  any  attention  to  this,  for  the  property 
itself  furnishes  no  reason  for  such  variation,  and  we  are  quite 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  and  as  they  promise  for  the 
future.  A  majority  of  the  shares  are  in  safe  hands,  and  that  is 
all  we  care  to  know.  What  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  shares  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  majority  owners ;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  more  shares  in  this  company  are  bought 
and  sold  every  week  of  the  year  than  could  possibly  be  secured  for 
actual  transfer.” 

A  real  panic  seriously  affects  America  as  a  whole,  for  credit  is  a 
very  large  element  in  all  American  enterprises.  The  collapse  of 
1893  was  a  deflation  beneficial  in  the  end,  but  widely  disastrous 
while  it  lasted.  The  panics  of  1897  and  1903  were  money  panics, 
and  as  such  affected  seriously  only  the  Eastern  cities  where  con¬ 
gregate  the  middlemen  and  the  parasites  of  industry  and  finance. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  there  can  be  no  really  great  panic  in  the  United 
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States  unless  it  has  been  preceded  by  three  bad  crop  failures. 
The  wealth  of  America  comes  out  of  the  ground,  and  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  no  signs  of  even  the  first  crop  failure, 
which  might  be  counted  as  number  one  of  the  ominous  series 
necessary  to  a  real  disaster.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  at  high  tide  and  still  rising,  the  figures  of  each  year 
exceeding  those  of  the  year  preceding.  In  the  finances  of  the 
Government  there  is  no  suggestion  of  anxiety.  Foreign  travel  on 
the  part  of  Americans  is  greater  than  ever — an  excellent  baro¬ 
meter  of  easy  money  at  home.  The  business  of  the  railroads 
grows  amazingly,  and  the  output  of  great  industries  is  recorded 
in  increasing  figures.  All  this  means  that  there  need  be  no  lack 
of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  American  people,  nor  of  the  land 
itself.  Any  existing  distrust  of  American  affairs  must  logically 
be  confined  to  possible  daily  fluctuations  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  is  indicative  of  the  nervousness  of  the  gambler 
rather  than  the  permanent  investor.  Pessimism  breeds 
pessimism ;  men  in  the  street  are  but  parrots  and  mimics  when  it 
comes  to  opinions  on  finance,  and  the  “bear  ’’  alw'ays  finds  a  score 
of  willing  tale-bearers  to  ape  his  troubled  looks  and  repeat  his 
whispers  of  foreboding. 

The  troubles  of  America  are  more  superficial  than  those  of  any 
other  great  nation,  for  America  is  sound  at  heart,  spiritually, 
industrially,  and  financially.  That  these  troubles,  superficial 
though  they  may  be  when  the  state  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  considered  are  serious,  is  undeniable.  The  effort  of 
politicians  to  become  great  heroes  of  reform  is  not  only  doing 
away  wdth  acknowledged  evils,  but  incidentally  destroying  much 
that  has  taken  years  of  intelligent  labour  to  construct.  The 
situation  resembles  the  state  of  a  householder  who,  having  sent 
for  the  fire  department  to  extinguish  a  small  blaze,  finds  the 
contents  of  the  entire  house  apparently  ruined  by  the  floods  of 
water  and  the  axes  of  the  willing  firemen.  The  damage  is  not  as 
great  as  appearances  indicate,  but  it  is  serious  enough  to  cause 
dismay  on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  the  onlooker. 

The  legal  department  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  up  a  fight  against  “Big  Business,”  resembles  the 
militant  suffragist  pursuing  a  window-breaking  campaign  after 
the  purpose  that  might  have  been  intended  originally  has  been 
thwarted  by  lack  of  novelty  and  the  boredom  of  the  public.  There 
were  undoubted  evils  in  connection  wdth  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  all  the  great  American  industrial  combinations — sins  against 
public  policy — but  they  were  sins  committed  in  self-defence  or 
self-aggrandisement,  and  condoned  by  the  public  and  the  law  for 
so  many  years  that  they  became  an  acknowledged  part  of  a  system. 
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It  was  unquestionably  possible  to  correct  these  errors  without  the 
sudden,  merciless,  and  unintelligent  attacks  upon  industry  as  a 
whole  which  have  marked  this  era  of  alleged  reform.  In  the 
end  violence  reacts  upon  itself,  and  the  public  suffers  rather  than 
benefits,  as  is  already  apparent. 

In  Washington  at  the  present  time  the  American  nation  is 
conducting  at  enormous  cost  a  practical  school  of  politics  and 
statecraft.  To  this  school  have  been  sent  a  lot  of  ambitious,  well- 
intentioned  men,  ignorant  of  the  practical  w’orkings  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  without  consciousness  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  wdth  all  the  pedagogical  instinct  of  the  teacher  rather  than 
the  willingness  of  the  pupil  to  learn.  It  w^as  a  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  to  put  the  gigantic  forces  of  a  great  nation  into  the  hands  of 
amateurs  for  practice  purposes,  and  but  for  the  immutability  of 
the  great  Government  machine  such  an  experiment  might  easily 
bring  about  irretrievable  disaster  to  the  country.  Speech  and 
action  are  two  widely  separated  functions  at  Washington,  how¬ 
ever.  The  routine  of  legislation  moves  slowly.  No  whirlwind  of 
enthusiasm  or  outbreak  of  rage  can  force  a  law  into  being  on  the 
impulse  of  a  moment.  The  checks  and  counter-checks  provided 
by  wise  builders  of  government  in  earlier  days  still  hold  the 
country  steady,  even  in  the  most  dangerous  places.  The 
machinery  of  a  great  Department  presents  to  the  new  and  in¬ 
experienced  secretary  a  passive  resistance  against  innovations, 
be  they  good  or  bad,  which  in  the  end  gives  little  chance  for 
marked  or  rapid  changes.  In  some  cases  this  has  worked  against 
public  policy ;  in  others  it  has  saved  the  nation  from  the  possible 
effects  of  serious  blunders.  At  the  moment  it  serves  as  a  damper 
upon  new  and  untried  theories  and  makes  for  conservatism  and 
safety.  No  stronger  argument  could  be  presented  to  the  public 
in  favour  of  caution  in  changing  the  present  American  system  of 
government  than  the  realisation  which  is  growing,  that  all  stand¬ 
ing  betw'een  safety  and  excess  is  this  very  cumbersomeness,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  of  the  present  elective  and  administrative 
methods.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  proposals  to  elect  United 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote,  and  to  introduce  the  optional  recall 
of  judges  from  the  bench,  will  gain  in  urgency  with  radicals  in 
power,  as  they  might  if  the  ultra-conservatism  of  an  older  regime 
were  still  at  the  helm. 

While  it  is  true  that  neither  the  President  of  the  United  States 
nor  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  has  the  powmr  of  an  unconstitutional 
monarch,  or  even  a  Prime  Minister,  it  is  possible  for  either  of 
them  to  involve  the  country  in  grave  difficulties.  No  war  can  be 
declared  except  by  Congress,  and  there  are  no  executive  pow’ers 
which  cannot  he  held  in  restraint  by  one  form  or  another  of  legis- 
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lative  action,  but  blunders  can  be  made  which  might  render  a 
situation  difficult  to  retrieve.  For  the  United  States  to  go  to  war 
against  Mexico  could  only  result  from  unpardonable  awkwardness 
in  the  handling  of  any  controversy  which  might  arise.  The 
United  States  has  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  its  neighbour.  The 
jealousies  of  no  other  Power  can  interfere.  There  is  no  disputed 
authority  in  the  handling  of  this  unruly  member  of  the  American 
family,  and  whether  in  the  end  Mexico  remains  a  really  inde¬ 
pendent  State,  or  becomes,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  a  thinly- 
disguised  American  possession,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  United 
States  alone  is  concerned,  and  for  which  she  alone  is  responsible, 
always  providing  that  foreigners  and  foreign  property  are  safe 
within  Mexican  borders ;  for  this  is  a  police  function  naturally 
assumed  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  doctrine  of  Monroe. 

In  November,  1914,  there  will  be  a  new  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  elected.  It  is  already  freely  predicted  that  the  Republicans 
will  return  to  power  in  that  branch  of  Congress  at  that  election. 
If  so  it  will  mean  simply  that  the  voters  are  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  their  experiment  of  1912,  and  have  decided  to  put  a 
party  check  upon  the  activities  of  a  Government  now  entirely 
Democratic,  and  possibly  turn  them  out  of  power  altogether  in 
1916.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  candidates  for  election  to 
the  Presidency  in  1916,  either  Republican  or  Democratic,  will  be 
chosen  from  the  cloistered  life,  for  the  American  nation  is  not  an 
academic  body.  It  wants  a  swift  and  sure  Executive,  with  a  nice 
sense  of  balance  between  theory  and  possible  practice.  A  curious 
instance  of  a  lack  of  balance  in  the  other  direction  is  found  in 
Governor  Sulzer  of  New  York  State,  who  has  apparently  outraged 
the  sense  of  decency  expected  by  Americans  of  their  public 
officials,  and  who  may  be  forcibly  returned  to  private  life  by  the 
process  of  impeachment. 

One  salient  reason  for  the  appearance  of  small  men  in  big  places 
in  the  national  political  life  of  America  at  the  present  time  lies 
in  now  more  or  less  ancient  history  concerned  with  the  free  silver 
campaigns  of  1896  and  1900.  When  the  free  silver  advocates 
secured  control  of  the  Democratic  party  organisation,  practically 
all  of  the  gold-standard  Democrats  were  drawn  into  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  retired  from  politics  altogether,  or  were  ousted  from 
any  position  of  importance  in  the  organisation,  national  or  local. 
With  them  retired  most  of  the  brains  and  dignity  of  the  party. 
The  smaller  and  less  responsible  party  workers  came  to  the  surface 
and  have  remained  there.  In  the  sixteen  years  since  1896,  the 
Democratic  party  has  not  been  really  reorganised,  and  has  not 
fully  succeeded  in  securing  to  its  organisation  the  adherence  of 
the  quality  of  men  lost  during  its  years  of  wandering  from  straight 
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and  narrow  economic  paths.  President  Wilson’s  nomination  was 
secured  by  the  aid  of  W.  J.  Bryan,  now  Secretary  of  State,  and 
his  radical  following,  thus  leading  to  a  preponderance  of  the  Bryan 
element  among  those  recognised  for  appointments  by  the  new 
administration.  Few  commanding  figures  stand  out  among  them, 
and  the  men  forced  upon  the  party  by  this  condition  afforded  slim 
material  out  of  which  to  create  a  great  government  administration. 
Of  diplomats  there  w^ere  none  available  to  fill  important  posts,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  hungry  office-seekers  wmre  born  of  the  days 
when  the  party  of  protest  adopted  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  of  gold  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  and  drew  to 
its  support  all  of  those  who  were  waiting  impatiently  outside  the 
walls  of  prosperity  for  some  man-wTought  miracle  to  open  the 
gates. 

There  is  no  large  leisure  class  of  ability  and  property  in  America 
seeking  politics  as  a  diversion  or  a  patriotic  occupation.  The 
returns  of  office  are  not  sufficient  to  draw  men  from  other 
important  occupations,  hence  the  vast  majority  of  those  presenting 
themselves  are  either  seekers  after  a  job,  or  those  to  whom  the 
glamour  of  Government  employment  appeals  as  a  relief  from  the 
dullness  of  academic  shades  or  the  drudgery  of  literary  work. 
Americans  are  idealistic  as  to  the  purposes  of  government,  and 
the  quality  of  men  who  should  administer  it ;  but  they  are 
intensely  practical  as  well,  and  popular  approval  goes  to  the  men 
who  can,  as  the  saying  goes,  “deliver  the  goods.”  The  qualities 
necessary  to  fill  these  requirements  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
discovered  in  the  successful  man  of  affairs  who  has  ideals,  than 
the  man  with  ideals  who  has  no  affairs. 

The  present  political  situation  in  America  has  much  to  do  wdth 
the  already  noted  foreign  distrust  of  matters  American,  hence  it 
is  important  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  disorganisation  of  the 
present  is  but  a  surface  agitation,  severe  in  character,  it  is  true, 
but  not  affecting  in  any  harmful  way  the  well-laid  foundations  of 
the  nation  in  its  business  or  its  character.  All  enterprises  wmll 
grounded  upon  legitimate  production  and  supply  will  wmather  the 
storm  successfully,  and  all  underlying  securities  based  upon  these 
enterprises  will  hold  their  face  values  in  the  end.  That  greatest 
Monte  Carlo  in  all  the  world,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  will 
continue  its  transactions,  based  upon  the  ups  and  downs  of  daily 
rumour,  manufactured  and  otherwise,  until  the  law  requires  that 
all  sales  shall  be  bona  fide  and  deliveries  shall  be  taken.  On  that 
day  the  report  of  the  share  market  will  resemble  the  story  of  the 
gate  receipts  of  the  great  racecourses  of  New  York  when  betting 
was  finally  abolished  and  the  attendance  fell  away  from  tens  of 
thousands  to  a  handful  of  men  who  were  interested  in  racing 
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because  of  the  horses,  and  not  because  of  the  quotations.  Every 
piece  of  real  property  in  the  United  States  is  worth  more  to-day 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ;  the  physical  plant  of  every  great  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise,  from  railroad  to  mill,  is  to-day  more  valuable  as 
a  dividend-producer  than  it  ever  was,  if  it  has  been  well  managed 
and  kept  up  to  the  mark.  The  wants  of  one  hundred  million 
people  are  greater  than  those  of  seventy  million,  and  to  supply 
these  wants  means  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  business. 

The  recent  reduction  of  import  duties  will  give  Europeans  a 
better  chance  of  business  in  America  than  they  have  ever  before 
been  offered,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  unquestionably  stimulate 
the  productive  power  of  the  American  people.  The  country  is  too 
big,  too  rich,  too  self-contained,  and  inhabited  by  too  energetic, 
forceful,  and  ambitious  a  people  to  remain  supine  under  any  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  hinted  at  now,  or  can  be  foreseen  for  the  future. 
The  American  who  has  backed  an  optimistic  faith  in  his  country 
with  money  and  energy  has  ever  come  out  on  top.  The  pessimist 
and  the  whiner  have  lost,  and  will  continue  to  lose.  The 
foreigner  who  seeks  opportunities  in  America,  or  who,  having 
found  them,  fears  for  his  ventures,  need  but  exercise  his  patience 
and  have  faith,  for  his  interests  are  being  jealously  guarded  by  a 
people  whose  very  lives  and  liberties  are  at  stake  as  well  as  their 
property. 

The  late  James  G.  Blaine,  when  advised  by  his  managers  to 
withdraw  from  the  Presidential  contest,  briefly  replied,  “God 
hates  a  quitter.”  The  American  people  are  not  quitters,  and  they 
are  working  out  the  greatest  experiment  in  a  government  by  a 
people,  for  a  people,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  experiment  is 
worth  watching,  for  it  is  founded  on  a  plea  for  human  rights,  and 
from  the  results  the  world  has  much  to  gain  both  for  humanity 
and  for  material  progress.  At  this  time,  when  criticism  of 
America  and  American  affairs  are  rather  the  vogue,  the  spiritual 
and  material  prospects  of  the  country  and  its  people  were  never 
brighter.  The  very  throes  through  which  the  nation  is  passing 
are  but  the  casting  out  of  devils,  some  of  whom  are  most  fetching 
in  their  borrowed  robes  of  white  and  haloes  of  reform. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Newbolt  allowed  me  to  relate  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  now  unhappily  no  longer  illuminating  us,  a 
rather  unoriginal  dream  of  mine.  I  had  dreamed  that  I,  then 
thirty-hve  years  old,  had  talked  with  a  young  man  in  a  country 
inn  whom  I  found  towards  the  end  of  the  conversation  to  be 
myself  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  I  had  the  same  dream,  with 
some  natural  differences,  the  other  night,  and  I  should  like  to 
relate  that  also.  No  doubt  this  proceeding,  like  the  other,  may- 
have  a  depressing  air  of  self-absorption,  and  I  will  therefore  say 
for  myself  that  I  really  believe  my  own  personality  occupies  less 
of  my  thoughts  than  that  of  almost  any  other  of  my  more  intimate 
acquaintances ;  on  this  occasion  the  consideration  of  it,  in  a  way 
not  as  yet  completely  explained,  was  forced  upon  me.  But  why 
force  it  upon  the  public?  Well,  if  one  has  reason  to  think  that 
in  most  respects  one  is  an  average  and  ordinary  person,  it  is 
probable  that  the  changing  qualities  and  values  of  one’s  decades 
are  something  like  those  in  the  lives  of  one’s  readers,  if  they  have 
lived  long  enough,  who  will  therefore  have  in  reading  of  them  the 
satisfied  sense  of  recognition  or  an  agreeable  start  of  discovery. 
Then  some  part  of  the  conversation  came  upon  me  myself  as  a 
surprise,  and  seems,  therefore,  worth  recording.  And,  finally, 
there  is  no  frightful  amount  of  egotism  in  looking  at  oneself  or 
one’s  dead  selves  once  in  ten  years.  Even  if  it  became  a  bad  habit 
it  is  improbable  there  can  be  many  repetitions.  So  .  .  . 

There  was  no  delay  in  recognition  this  time,  no  talk  in  the 
dark.  As  I  (45)  approached  the  inn  I  knew  I  should  find  them, 
25  and  35,  awaiting  me  in  its  little  parlour.  That  was  a  pity 
in  a  way,  certainly  for  the  reader’s  pleasure,  since  it  prevented 
the  irony  of  questioning  and  comment  which  happened  when  the 
living  35  encountered  25  without  knowing  it.  But  so  it  was : 
I  knew  w-ell  enough  who  they  were  when  I  saw  them  sitting  at 
the  table  together  and  they  looked  up  on  my  entrance.  They 
stopped  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  rather  sour  and  recriminating 
colloquy  and  looked  relieved  to  see  me,  but  with  something  of 
sadness  and  apprehension  in  their  aspect,  like  men  greeting  a 
relation  fresh  from  prison.  We  did  not  begin  pleasantly. 

“There  you  are,”  said  35,  and,  turning  to  25,  “and  what  do 
you  think  of  him?” 

“You  have  prepared  me,”  said  25. 
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“Such  as  I  am,  gentlemen,”  said  I,  “I  present  myself  as  your 
handiwork.” 

“I  deny  that,”  said  25,  “you  might  have  made  more  of  an 
effort.” 

“Have  you  the  right  to  say  it?”  asked  35,  quickly,  “you’re  a 
convinced  determinist,  you  know.  I  have  an  open  mind.” 

“Then  we’re  neither  of  us  to  blame,”  returned  the  other; 
“but  if  there  is  any  blame  on  us  he’s  nearer  to  you  than  to  me. 
And  on  the  whole,”  and  for  the  first  time  he  smiled  at  me,  “1 
don’t  find  him  so  bad  as  you  led  me  (ten  years  ago)  to  suppose 
he  would  be.  I  feared  a  complete  vegetable,  but  he  shows  some 
faint  signs  of  vitality.  Yes,  he’s  less  repulsive  to  me  than  you 
are. 

I  bowed  my  thanks,  and  the  light  of  a  new  and  unexpected 
knowledge  began  to  warm  me.  The  reader  (if  such  there  be) 
who  read  the  old  conversation  also  may  remember  that  35  (who 
was  then  the  living  I  :  I  am  sorry  if  it  is  hard  to  avoid  confusion) 
reproached  25  with  his  wastefulness  and  follies  and  idleness,  and 
that  25  retorted  on  the  death  of  his  own  ambitions,  on  the  other’s 
failure  to  regenerate  his  country  and  incidentally  to  make  himself 
the  most  powerful  person  in  it,  on  his  neglect  to  found  a  new 
philosophy  and  so  forth,  on  his  bovine  contentment  with  simple 
pleasures  and  homely  affections.  Well,  now  I  found  myself 
taking  sides  in  my  mind  with  25.  True,  I  did  not  reproach  35 
for  not  exercising  powers  none  of  us  three  ever  possessed.  But 
I  did  perceive  in  him  a  certain  middle-aged  indifference  and 
apathy  which  at  his  age — 35  ! — was  ridiculous  and  unjustified. 
He  was  far  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in,  even  to  seek,  a  humdrum 
and  colourless  existence.  Why,  I  myself  was  far  more  keenly 
interested  in  life  and  people,  far  readier  to  lose  myself  in  it  and 
them.  I  was  really  much  younger  than  he.  And  so  I  was 
drawn,  far  more  than  he  had  been,  to  young  25.  I  liked  his 
comparative  warmth  and  recklessness.  Ah,  yes,  I  was  nearer  to 
him  than  35  was.  But  25 ’s  view  was  different. 

“You  see,  you  poor  old  thing,”  he  continued,  addressing  me, 
“it’s  no  use  reproaching  you  now.  That  fellow  really  ought  to 
have  had  a  kick  in  him.  Of  course  at  thirty-five  a  man  is  more 
or  less  range  and  on  the  shelf,  but  he  ought  to  dislike  being 
there.  That  brute  simply  tucked  himself  up  and  made  himself 
as  comfortable  as  he  could  considering  his  lack  of  money.” 

“Whose  fault  was  that?”  asked  35.  “Why  didn’t  you  adopt 
a  decent  trade?  ” 

“Well,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  stimulus,”  replied  25,  and  went 
on  speaking  to  me.  “  Simply  tucked  himself  up  and  snored  and 
snored.  But  you  do  seem  to  peep  over  the  edge  and  watch  the 
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people  on  the  floor.  You’ve  been-  really  quite  excited  about  the 
Marconi  afl'air.  I  observe  that  you  go  to  a  race  meeting  occasion¬ 
ally,  though  you  haven’t  my  pluck  in  backing  outsiders.  I  like 
your  unaft'ected  joy  when  you  see  a  beautiful  woman.  It’s  all  very 
futile,  of  course.  All  my  fine  ambitions  are  quite  dead  now.  I’ni 
afraid  philosophy  bores  you  even  more  than  it  bored  him,  and 
you  won’t  bother  yourself  to  go  about  expounding  the  real 
Toryism.  But  I  regard  you  with  a  not  unkindly  melancholy. 

It’s  rather  nice  of  you  to  dodder  along  at  all.  He's  the  real 
villain.” 

35  smiled  a  sour  smile.  ‘‘You’re  two  fools,”  said  he,  ‘‘the 
young  and  the  old  one.  You,  25,  spent  the  energies  of  your  head 
on  reading  and  theorising  which  you  were  too  hasty  and  careless 
to  bring  to  an  ordered  result,  and  the  energies  of  your  heart 
running  hither  and  thither.  You  were  the  prey  of  crude  instincts, 
of  tastes  and  desires  unsuited  to  your  condition.  You  wanted  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things  and  did  nothing  effectually.  So  much  for 
you.  And  you,  45,  instead  of  continuing  and  perfecting  the 
serene  and  graceful  egotism  I  had  fairly  set  going,  my  amused 
detachment,  my  ironical  toleration  of  common  things  and  people, 
my  content  with  my  own  society,  and  the  pleasures  of  simple 
contemplation — instead,  I  say,  of  going  on  with  all  that  as 
befitted  your  advancing  years,  you  have  relapsed  into  an  almost 
emotional  interest  in  things,  and  a  quite  emotional  interest  in 
persons.  Y"ou  have  become,  again,  shamefully  dependent  on  the 
society  of  others,  on  their  liking  or  toleration  for  you.  Y’^ou  can 
’be  hurt  by  life  once  more.  The  treason  or  mere  changefulness 
of  some  people  would  embitter  your  existence,  the  fortunes  of 
some  people  are  of  extreme  moment  to  you.  Y^ou  cannot  dine 
and  spend  the  rest  of  an  evening  all  alone — you  admit  you  are 
terrified  by  the  thought  of  it — -whereas  I  could  pass  a  month  of 
such  evenings  quite  happily.  As  25  remarked,  you  have  taken 
again  to  an  amusement  I  had  finally  abandoned,  and  sometimes 
go  racing,  cheaply  and  cautiously  I  admit,  but  it  is  part  of  the 
relapse.  I  saw  you  the  other  night  positively  enjoying  a  common, 
commercial  play,  the  sort  of  thing  I  gave  up  dramatic  criticism 
to  avoid  :  I  shuddered.  Y^es  :  I  thought  I  had  saved  the  firm,  if 
T  may  put  it  so,  and  you  have  ruined  it  once  more.  But  don’t 
deceive  yourself,  poor  misguided  45.  You  think  you  are  younger  , 
than  I.  It  is  simply  that  your  brain  cannot  stay  on  the  lofty  i 
plane  mine  achieved,  and  therefore  the  common  tastes  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  humanity  overwhelm  it,  comparatively,  again.  A  sort  of 
senile  decay,  probably,  a  swan  song  of  your  emotions,  if  you 
call  it  a  song,  pathetic  but  ludicrous  to  hear.  Ah,  well,  well, 
the  serene  and  dignified  old  age  I  had  thought  to  prepare  will 
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never  be  now.  I  see  instead  an  indecorous  senility,  clutching 
with  feeble  hands  at  a  sort  of  life  more  and  more  beyond  their 
reach,  propped  up  by  pitiful  but  disgusted  kindness,  dying,  it 
is  probable,  in  a  fit  of  mean  despair.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight 
I  think  I  shall  go.” 

“Perhaps  that  would  be  as  well,”  said  I,  “since  our  company 
is  so  little  agreeable  to  you.  But  since  you  have  made  such  a 
long  speech  about  me,  it  is  fair,  before  you  go,  that  you  should 
listen  to  a  truth  or  two  about  yourself.  I  would  speak  politely, 
but  what  the  devil  did  you  mean  by  your  perpetual  remarks  in 
print  about  being  middle-aged  ?  That  was  a  dirty  trick  to  play  on 
me.  People  with  ordinary,  arithmetical  minds  who  do  not  know 
me  probably  think  I’m  in  my  dotage.  There  was  no  excuse, 
because  in  your  heart  of  hearts  you  didn’t  believe  it ;  it  was  a 
pose  and  an  affectation,  and  you  had  no  right  to  deprive  me  of 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  middle-age  which  is  customary 
to-day.  There  is  no  middle-age  for  people  like  me.  One  is  young 
and  one  is  inevitably,  some  time  or  other,  old — a  charming  old 
man,  let  us  hope,  remarkable  for  alertness  and  capacity  in  his 
mental  and  physical  qualities,  but  until  that  day  arrives  of  no 
age  at  all,  or  if  of  any  age,  young.  Middle-age  is  not  a  period  of 
life ;  it  is  a  disease.  You  had  no  right  to  talk  as  you  did,  but 
the  pity  of  it  was  that  you  spoke  unwittingly  the  truth.  You 
were  middle-aged,  confound  you.  I  do  not  know  precisely  how 
far  you  were  typical  of  your  decade  ;  I  ought  to  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  our  world,  that  you  w^ere  extremely  exceptional.  The  qualities 
on  which  you  dw^elt  just  now  with  so  much  pride,  on  which  I 
look  back  with  shame,  were  partly,  no  doubt,  a  result  of  feelings 
and  vitality  temporarily  tired.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
men  of  sound,  middle-class  English  stock  like  yours  have  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  feel,  at  thirty-five  or  so,  that  they  have 
done  with  the  romance  of  life,  and  must  put  their  physical  and 
mental  amusement  in  it  a  long  way  behind  their  main  business, 
which  is  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  trade,  or  calling,  and  the 
making  provision  for  their  wives  and  families.  Later  on,  the 
provision  made,  they  look  about  again,  and  tastes  and  hobbies 
come  once  more  into  the  foreground.  Unfortunately  you  had  no 
wife  or  children,  and  more  unfortunately,  perhaps,  no  decent 
trade  or  profession,  for  which  25  is  mainly  to  blame,  but  you  are 
also  responsible,  since  you  were  not  too  old,  as  I  am,  to  learn 
carpentering  or  joining.  Editors  and  publishers  did  not  encourage 
or  enable  you — I  do  not  blame  them  so  much  as  you  did — to  make 
a  regular  trade,  such  as  it  is,  of  your  writing,  and  you  had  no 
other.  But  you  still  felt  the  comparative  necessity,  and  power, 
to  hold  yourself  aloof  from  distractions,  and  since  there  was  no 
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real  business  to  concentrate  on,  you  fell  back  on  polishing  your 
little  efforts  and  making  a  great  affair  of  your  health  and  proper 
exercise,  on  the  egotism  and  contemplation  and  indifference,  and. 
all  that,  and  so  you  became  that  middle-aged  portent  you  professed 
to  be  and  were  in  truth,  though  you  did  not  know  it.  Thank 
Heaven,  that  is  all  over.  1  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when 
the  business  should  be  well  established,  a  junior  partner  taken  in 
and  so  forth.  That  has  not  happened ;  1  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
help  it.  1  have,  all  the  same,  and  rejoice  to  have,  the  appropriate 
inental  attitude.  I  am  anxious  about  life  again,  concerned  in  its 
affections,  keen  in  its  amusements.  Goodbye,  35  !  ” 

35  rose  and  sighed.  “I  wonder,”  quoth  he,  ‘‘w'hat  55  will  be 
like,  if  he  lives  to  see  us.  Dear  me,  dear  me  !  ” 

And  so  he  left  25  and  myself.  1  looked  at  25,  expecting  a 
face  of  approval  and  comradeship.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  gloom 
and  I  raised  my  eyebrows. 

‘‘Don’t  think,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  I  am  unsympathetic.  I  know 
you  mean  well  and  the  effort  is  not  ungallant.  But  it’s  all  so 
sad,  so  sad.  Such  a  futile  illusion.”  He  walked  to  the  window 
and  kept  a  dejected  back  to  me.  1  confess  I  was  nettled.  If  all 
my  past  disapproved.  ... 

‘‘My  good  young  man,”  I  said;  ‘‘it  is  no  thanks  to  you  that 
I’m  alive  at  all  and  still  capable  of  odd  jobs.  I  won’t  repeat 
all  that  35  said  to  you  ten  years  ago,  but  he  was  certainly  right 
in  calling  you  spendthrift  of  your  time  and  energies.  I  can 
sympathise  better  than  he,  but  don’t  provoke  me.” 

‘‘Bosh  !  ”  he  returned,  and  came  back  to  the  table.  ‘‘I  wrote 
books  which  had  far  greater  success” — ‘‘of  esteem,”  I  inter¬ 
jected;  ‘‘neither  of  us  otherwise.”  He  agreed,  and  I  mention  it 
to  prevent  a  charge  of  immodesty  against  him — ‘‘than  anything 
you  write.  You  speak  as  though  I  never  did  anything.  1 
invented.  Damn  it,  I  created.  What  do  you  create?  You  do 
nothing  but  criticise.” 

I  laughed  at  his  youthful  folly,  and  proceeded  to  take  it  in 
hand. 

‘‘Y’^our  little  creations,  as  you  call  them,”  said  I,  ‘‘w’ere  merely 
the  result  of  your  observations  of  types.  You  were  interested  in 
life,  and  types  appealed  to  you  because  they  w'ere  more  or  less 
new  to  you.  So  you  studied  them  and  copied  from  them,  and 
now'  you  call  the  result  creation,  though  I  grant  you  were  never 
so  indiscreet  as  to  do  so  aloud  in  your  own  day.  I,  too,  am 
interested  in  life,  and  types  do  not  appeal  to  me  because  they 
are  not  new  to  me  at  all.  In  fact,  I  know  them  all  too  well, 
and  they  bore  me.  People  begin  to  interest  me  when  I  get  below 
the  type  to  the  intimate,  individual  differences.  And  I  can’t 
put  those  into  books,  can  I?  ” 
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“Then  how  do  the  other  fellows  manage?” 

“Some  of  them,  the  inferior  and  even  some  of  great  ability, 
have  the  good  fortune  never  to  weary  of  types,  and  go  on  happily 
copying  them  all  their  lives.  But  the  others,  the  greater  ones, 
have  something  you  and  I  lack,  which  makes  them  free  of  types 
and  truly  creative  always.” 

“  And  that?  ” 

“Imagination,”  said  I,  and  we  sighed  in  silent  sympathy.  And 
then,  as  it  had  happened  ten  years  earlier,  we  fell  to  more 
intimate  converse,  and  said  things  to  one  another  of  greater 
interest  which  cannot  be  made  public.  What  was  alive  in  his 
(lay  and  is  now  a  memory  lived  again.  And  I  think  I  surprised 
him  not  a  little.  Incidentally  we  pursued  the  old  argument  about 
the  period  of  life  when  the  affections  are  strongest,  taking  our 
natural  views,  and  I  partly  excused  his  mistake  on  the  ground 
that  certain  of  my  friends  were  unknown  to  him.  On  that  he 
began  again  about  futile  illusions,  and  I  felt  it  time  to  wake  up. 

“But  don’t  you  think,”  he  asked,  as  we  prepared  to  go,  “that 
yon  might  do  a  little  more  to  cheer  me  up  before  55  comes  along, 
if  he  ever  does?  Can’t  you  do  something?” 

I  said  I  might  try.  Perhaps  I  might  go  back  to  his  interest 
in  types,  or  even  find  a  new  one,  and  start  copying,  or  what 
flatterers  call  creating,  once  again. 

“No,  don’t,”  said  he  as  we  shook  hands,  “something  else — 
not  that.  You  might  disgrace  me.”  And  then  25  and  45  parted 
for  ever. 


G.  S.  Street. 
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A  LITTLE  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  for 
the  possession  of  Libya,  as  the  two  North  African  provinces  of 
Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica  are  now  called,  and  it  is  worth  while 
reviewing  the  consequences  of  that  campaign  which  has  altered 
so  many  political  “values.”  Indirectly  it  has  changed  the  whole 
course  of  European  history  by  its  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Near  East,  although,  of  course,  its  direct  results  have  chiefly 
affected  Italy.  The  war,  indeed,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  Italian  political  history,  and  represents  a  radical  change 
in  the  position  of  the  country ;  its  results  far  transcend  those  of  a 
mere  colonial  expedition  or  annexation  of  territory,  for  they  have 
reacted  on  every  phase  of  Italian  national  life.  These  results  may 
be  divided  into  several  groups,  which  we  shall  examine  in  turn, 
in  order  to  realise  their  bearing  on  the  conditions  of  Italy  to-day. 
In  the  first  place  are  the  effects  on  the  internal  situation  of  the 
country;  secondly,  those  of  a  purely  colonial  nature;  and  lastly, 
those  concerning  Italy’s  international  situation. 

To  begin  with  the  internal  effects,  no  statement,  amid  the 
storm  of  obloquy  which  was  poured  forth  on  Italy’s  head  by  the 
foreign  Press  and  public  opinion,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was 
more  universally  accepted  than  that  the  enterprise  was  bound  to 
prove  disastrous  to  Italy  herself.  More  burdensome  taxes  would 
be  imposed,  the  finances  ruined,  the  people  would  rise  in  revolt, 
the  Monarchy  itself  might  fall.  One  read  in  serious  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews  gloomy  forebodings  of  economic  disaster,  and 
statements  of  what  purported  to  be  actual  facts,  proving  the  ruin 
of  Italian  trade  and  the  widespread  distress  throughout  the 
country.  And  yet  no  aspect  of  the  war  has  been  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  unanimity  with  which  it  was  approved  of  by  the 
whole  nation,  the  discipline  and  self-restraint  shown  by  all  classes, 
and  the  fact  that  the  undertaking  has  not  affected  the  industry 
or  commerce  of  the  country  in  a  perceptible  way. 

The  campaign  lasted  far  longer  than  was  at  first  expected,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  Arabs,  who  were  believed  to  be  friendly,  or  at 
least  indifferent  to  the  Italians,  proved  extremely  stubborn,  the 
Turks  having  succeeded  by  promises,  threats,  tales  of  Italian 
“atrocities,”  and  appeals  to  religious  fanaticism,  in  organising 
them  into  a  formidable  body  of  troops.  The  expenses  conse¬ 
quently  were  heavy,  although,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  other 
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campaigns  in  similar  conditions,  it  was  conducted  in  an 
economical  way.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  is  calculated  at  about 
5.50,000,000  lire  (^22 ,000,000),  and,  of  course,  further  sums  will 
have  to  be  spent  in  developing  the  new  territory.  Grave  fears 
had  been  frequently  expressed,  even  in  Italy  itself,  that  the 
“  inevitable  ”  reaction  would  set  in  as  soon  as  the  first  enthusiasm 
had  vented  itself  in  patriotic  demonstrations.  But  the  reaction 
never  came,  neither  during  the  weary  weeks  of  waiting,  between 
the  occupation  of  Ain  Zara,  in  December,  1911,  and  General 
Garioni’s  advance  in  the  following  spring,  when  it  seemed  as 
though  the  army  were  to  remain  ever  immobilised  in  the  five 
coast  towns ;  nor  even  during  the  operations  which  unexpectedly 
had  to  be  conducted  against  El  Baruni’s  forces  in  the  Gebel  and 
those  in  Cyrenaica,  not  yet  concluded,  after  peace  had  been 
declared.  Public  opinion  has  never  wavered  in  its  determination 
“to  see  the  thing  through,”  although  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
campaign  was  often  criticised.  The  country  made  no  complaint 
of  the  length  of  the  campaign  or  the  amount  expended  in  lives 
and  treasure;  Libya  was  as  popular  in  October,  1912,  as  in 
October,  1911,  everyone  was  even  prepared  to  make  all  sacri¬ 
fices  so  long  as  it  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the 
Government  was  loyally  supported  by  all  classes  and  all  sections 
of  the  country.  The  chief  defect  of  the  Italian  character  is 
generally  believed  to  be  want  of  discipline ;  yet  on  this  occasion 
the  people  gave  a  most  admirable  example  of  national  discipline. 
The  departure  of  the  troops  from  the  various  Italian  towns  was 
greeted  with  ever  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  the  return  even  of 
a  single  soldier  to  a  tiny  mountain  village  was,  and  still  is,  the 
occasion  for  patriotic  demonstrations.  Nor  did  anyone,  however 
poor,  fail  to  contribute  towards  the  various  war  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  families  of  the  soldiers.  Italian  residents  abroad  sent  large 
sums,  and  many  of  them,  including  some  who  had  become 
American  citizens,  came  back  to  perform  their  military  duties. 
Sometimes  the  enthusiasm  seemed  out  of  proportion  with  the 
events  which  aroused  it,  and  the  newspapers,  especially  in  their 
headlines,  often  exaggerated  the  importance  of  minor  feats  of 
arms ;  but  everything  served  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  heart  of 
the  nation  was  in  the  enterprise.  North  and  South,  rich  and  poor, 
landlord  and  peasant,  manufacturer  and  workman,  were  welded 
together  by  the  sense  of  a  great  common  national  interest  in  a 
way  that  would  have  seemed  impossible  before  the  war.  The 
popularity  of  the  Monarchy,  too,  has  greatly  increased.  If  Italy 
had  acquired  nothing  else  by  the  conquest  of  Libya  this  evolution 
and  strengthening  of  the  national  conscience  would  alone  have 
made  it  worth  while. 
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From  a  military  point  of  view  the  campaign  has  revealed  the 
Italian  army  as  a  well-organised  fighting  machine,  and  the  Italian 
troops,  both  officers  and  common  soldiers,  as  first-class  fighting 
men  even  in  the  most  trying  conditions.  The  one  criticism  which 
is  generally  made  is  that  the  leadership  of  the  campaign  was 
lacking  in  energy,  and  that  what  might  have  been  achieved  within 
a  few  weeks  w'as  only  accomplished  after  many  months.  But 
political  considerations,  perhaps  mistaken  ones,  influenced  the 
action  of  the  military,  the  Government  being  anxious  to  avoid  as 
much  bloodshed  as  possible,  from  fear  of  alarming  the  nation, 
which,  however,  showed  that  it  had  excellent  nerves.  The  general 
organisation,  commissariat,  and  transport  services  were  beyond  all 
praise.  The  navy,  which  had  no  occasion  to  perform  great 
operations,  accomplished  all  the  work  entrusted  to  it  most 
thoroughly  and  admirably ;  the  accuracy  of  the  gun  fire  proved 
a  revelation  to  experts,  while  the  operations  were  so  conducted, 
utilising  chiefly  the  obsolete  vessels,  that  after  thirteen  months  of 
war  every  modem  unit  is  in  as  good  fighting  trim  as  before. 

Still  more  surprising  has  been  the  evidence  of  the  financial 
stability  of  the  country.  The  half-milliard  of  lire  expended  on  the 
campaign  was  raised  without  a  foreign  loan  or  increased  taxation. 
The  whole  cost  was  met  out  of  the  surpluses  of  1911-12 
(100,000,000  lire),  the  estimated  surplus  of  1912-13  (53,000,000 
lire,  which,  owing  to  the  very  conservative  calculations  of  the 
Italian  Treasury  will  probably  be  larger),  Treasury  reserves  and 
short  term  bills ;  the  depletion  of  the  reserves  will  be  made  good 
by  means  of  sums  assigned  out  of  the  budgets  of  the  next  six 
years.  The  surplus  of  a  hundred  million  lire  on  the  budget 
of  a  year,  during  nine  months  of  which  a  costly  war  was  being 
fought,  is  indeed  a  remarkable  achievement.  During  the  same 
period  the  revenues  increased  by  95,000,000  lire  over  those  of 
1910-11,  while  throughout  the  thirteen  months  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  lasted,  in  spite  of  the  cessation  of  trade  with  Turkey, 
Italian  exports  increased  by  117,000,000  lire,  and  the  imports  by 
about  half  that  sum  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
preceding  year.  Both  revenue  returns  and  foreign  trade  still 
continue  to  show  rapid  increase.  The  only  industry  which  is  not 
in  a  satisfactory  state  is  the  cotton  industry,  but  the  crisis  had 
begun  some  time  before  the  war,  and  the  position  is  now 
improving. 

Party  politics  may  be  said  to  have  been  suspended  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted.  Opposition  to  the  Giolitti  Ministry,  which  had  been 
gathering  strength  until  the  summer  of  1911,  was  silenced  from 
the  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired,  and  only  revived  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace ;  for  no  one  wished  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
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ment  until  hostilities  had  ceased.  The  Socialist  party  alone  was 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  Libyan  enterprise ;  but  while 
the  official  organisation  maintained  this  attitude,  many  of  its  most 
prominent  members  put  country  before  party  and  seceded  from  it, 
or  were  “excommunicated.”  At  the  Socialist  Congress  of  Eeggio 
the  party  split  up  into  two  separate  divisions,  wdth  the  result  that 
its  influence  as  a  whole  has  been  gravely  compromised.  What  was 
more  remarkable  was  that  those  leaders  who  opposed  the  war 
found  themselves  out  of  touch  with  their  follow’ers  in  the  country. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  newly  acquired  colony,  it  is  as  yet  too 
soon  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  A  large  part  of  the  country 
along  the  coast,  and  most  of  Cyrenaica,  are  undoubtedly  fertile. 
Of  the  far  hinterland  little  is  known,  but  the  Garian  and  Gebel 
regions  in  ancient  times  were  rich  in  grain  and  other  crops,  as  is 
proved  by  the  remains  of  large  cities  and  of  important  aqueducts, 
and  the  many  travellers,  officers,  and  officials  who  have  recently 
visited  them  bear  witness  to  the  fertility  and  greenness  of  the 
land,  although  it  is  now  cultivated  only  in  the  most  rudimentary 
manner.  Some  districts  appear  to  be  sterile,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  other  parts  of  Africa  in  similar  conditions,  when  the 
more  immediately  fertile  lands  are  brought  under  cultivation,  the 
so-called  desert  is  pushed  back  further  and  further  until  the  limits 
of  the  real  stony  waste  are  reached,  where  nothing  will  grow.  A 
great  deal  of  Tunisia,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  desert 
land,  has  been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  thanks  to  the  skill 
and  patience  of  the  Italian  farmers.  The  chief  problem  in 
Libya  is  irrigation,  but  although  there  are  very  few  perennial 
streams  there  is  undoubtedly  plenty  of  water  at  a  slight  depth 
below'  the  surface,  which  can  be  raised  by  means  of  pumps  or 
wells.  The  soil  between  the  Gebel  and  the  sea  is  largely  real 
soil,  and  not  sand  as  it  appears  to  superficial  observers,  and  only 
needs  to  be  cultivated  intelligently  to  become  productive.  The 
total  area  of  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica  is  about  1,000,000 
square  kilometres,  i.e.,  nearly  three  times  that  of  Italy,  whereas 
the  population  is  barely  a  million,  supported  by  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  form  of  agriculture.  Under  a  good  administration,  with  the 
introduction  of  scientific  agricultural  methods,  and  the  building 
of  roads,  light  railways,  &c.,  the  land  ought  easily  to  support  in 
no  long  time  at  least  double  the  number  of  its  actual  inhabitants, 
independently  of  such  mineral  wealth  as  the  country  may  contain, 
but  of  which  as  yet  we  know  very  little.  The  reports  of  the 
various  scientific  missions,  official  and  private,  now  surveying  the 
country,  are  awaited  wdth  much  interest ;  that  organised  by  the 
Societd  per  lo  studio  della  Libia  seems  to  have  made  a  very 
thorough  exploration  of  a  large  section  of  Tripolitania. 
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One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  occupation  of  Libya  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  field  for  Italian  settlers,  so  as  to  free  Italy  of  the  tribute  of 
emigration  abroad,  a  tribute  humiliating,  and  in  the  long  run 
costly,  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
patient  labours  of  Italian  emigrants  goes  to  enrich  foreign 
capitalists  and  foreign  countries,  often  the  economic  and  political 
rivals  of  Italy.  Not  all  of  the  territory  of  the  new  colony  will 
be  suitable  for  settlement  by  small  farmers,  and  a  part  of  it 
will  no  doubt  be  cultivated  by  Italian  capitalists  together  with 
native  labour ;  but  there  still  remains  a  wide  field  for  the 
Italian  peasant  proprietors.  Probably  the  first  colonists  of 
this  kind  w'ill  be  Italians  settled  in  Tunisia,  where  life  is  being 
made  intolerable  for  them  by  the  hostility  of  the  French 
authorities,  and,  above  all,  of  the  local  French  population,  who 
nevertheless  require  their  services.^  These  Italo-Tunisians  should 
prove  a  most  useful  pioneer  element  of  the  population,  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  a  climate  and  a  soil  not  very  different  from 
those  of  Libya,  and  to  the  ways  of  the  Arabs.  Thus  Italy  will 
bring  back  some  of  her  departed  children  under  the  Italian  flag, 
for  those  who  settle  definitely  abroad  sooner  or  later  are  lost  to  the 
mother  country.  Even  in  other  parts  of  the  world  Italian 
emigrants  are  anxious  to  migrate  to  the  new  African  colony,  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready  to  receive  them.'  In  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
a  whole  community  of  Italian  farmers  declared  themselves  ready 
to  sell  all  their  property  and  establish  themselves  in  Libya,  and 
from  all  over  Italy  inquiries  are  being  made  by  intending  settlers. 
The  Government  is  wise  in  moving  slowly  in  the  encouragement 
of  emigration,  as  the  failure  of  premature  settlers  would  be  a 
very  bad  advertisement  for  the  colony.  But  when  the  initial 
difficulties  are  overcome  and  the  complicated  question  of  land 
tenure  is  settled,  it  should  be  easy  to  find  a  suitable  Italian 
population,  and  complaints  are  already  being  made  that  the 
prudence  of  the  authorities  is  being  overdone  in  this  connection, 
now  that  so  much  of  the  country  is  pacified.  Another  wide  field 
for  employment  of  Italian  labour  wdll  be  offered  by  the  public 
wmrks  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  execute  in  a  country  hitherto 
without  ports,  roads,  railways,  or  irrigation. 

Whether  the  trade  from  Central  Africa  can  be  developed  to  any 
great  extent  is  more  doubtful.  During  tbe  last  years  of  the 
Turkish  regime  its  importance  had  gradually  dwindled,  and  the 
caravan  routes  tended  more  towards  French  and  Egyptian  ports, 
and  recently  to  those  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  ,  where  condi- 

(1)  The  hostility  of  the  Tunis  Arabs,  although  very  violent  during  the  war, 
is  a  less  serious  problem,  and  would  not  have  become  acute  if  the  French  Press, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  local  officials,  had  not  encouraged  it. 
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tions  were  more  settled,  shipping  and  harbour  facilities  greater, 
and  the  waterways  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benue  reduced  the  freight 
charges;  when  ports  are  built  at  Tripoli,  Bengazi,  and  Bomba,  it 
should  not  be  impossible  to  revive  the  inland  trade  at  least  as 
far  south  as  the  20th  parallel,  for,  the  coast  of  Libya  being  nearer 
to  the  interior  than  that  of  the  French  or  Egyptian  territories,  the 
transport  to  Europe  via  Tripoli  or  Bengazi  should  be  cheaper.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  caravan  trade  was  never  of  first- 
rate  importance,  so  that  even  if  it  regained  its  former  proportions 
it  would  not  make  a  very  great  difference  to  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  Libya.  More  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  effects  of 
railways  penetrating  into  the  interior,  while  a  line  along  the 
coast  of  Cyrenaica  from  Bengazi  to  the  Bay  of  Solium  and 
connecting  with  the  Egyptian  system,  would  shorten  the  sea 
passage  to  Egypt  and  the  lands  east  of  Suez  by  several  hundreds 
of  miles. 

Other  possibilities  for  development  lie  in  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  country,  especially  of  the  Derna  district,  which  seems 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  agreeable  winter  and  spring 
resorts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  whole  coast  of  Libya  is, 
furthermore,  particularly  rich  in  sponges  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  and 
should  attract  the  considerable  Italian  fishing  population  which 
had  hitherto  been  unable  to  operate  there  on  account  of  the 
obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  and 
consequently  preferred  the  less  favourable  coasts  of  Algeria  and 
Tunisia. 

Of  course  the  first  requisite  of  every  form  of  development  is 
security,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  pacify  the  country,  but 
this  should  not  prove  too  difficult  a  task.  The  attempted  resist¬ 
ance  of  El  Baruni  in  Western  Tripolitania  collapsed  before  the 
operations  conducted  by  General  Lequio ;  in  Cyrenaica,  the 
situation  is  more  difficult,  as  the  natives  are  more  warlike 
and  independent.  But  even  there,  when  once  all  the  Turkish 
officers  and  soldiers  have  departed  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
systematic  organised  resistance  to  Italian  authority.  Individual 
tribes  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  give  trouble  for  a  while,  but  the 
wide  belt  of  coast  land  and  the  nearer  hinterland  should  soon  be 
rendered  safe.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  certain  body  of 
troops  in  the  colony  for  some  years,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  present  garrisons  very  considerably  little  by  little,  as  indeed 
has  been  done  in  Tripolitania,  while  the  policing  of  the  country 
may  be  left  to  corps  of  native  troops  officered  by  Italians,  following 
the  methods  adopted  in  all  other  African  and  Asiatic  colonies  of 
European  Powers,  including  the  Italian  possessions  in  Erythrma 
and  Benadir.  The  Askari  organised  by  Italian  officers  have  indeed 
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proved  a  most  serviceable  body  of  men,  and  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  greatly  in  Libya,  as  well  as  in  their  own  land.  Some  native 
detachments  have  already  been  raised  in  Tripoli  and  Bengazi  and 
are  doing  good  work. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  international  consequences  of  the  war 
i.e.,  its  effects  on  Italy’s  international  position.  Few  countries  are 
better  known  to  the  average  educated  foreigner  than  the  Italy  of 
antiquity,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  Eenaissance,  of  museums 
and  galleries  and  of  picturesque  scenery  ;  few  are  so  little  known  as 
the  Italy  of  the  modern  Italian  people.  Of  the  vast  hordes  of 
tourists  who  pour  into  Italy  every  year,  and  of  those  still  larger 
masses  who  read  about  the  country  in  books  *  the  enormous 
majority  neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  the  actual  life  and 
progress  of  the  people.  They  come  into  contact  with  no  Italians 
save  hotel-keepers  (who  are  usually  Swiss),  waiters  (not  infre¬ 
quently  Germans),  cab-drivers,  museum  custodians,  and  gondoliers. 
They  seldom  speak  the  language,  beyond  such  few  words  as  are 
necessary  for  ordering  dinner.  Those  aspects  of  modern  Italian 
life  with  which  they  cannot  help  coming  into  contact — railways, 
trains,  hotels,  new  buildings,  &c. — they  regard  as  intrusions 
which  spoil  the  view,  or  are  out  of  touch  with  the  monuments  of 
the  past,  and  they  claim  to  have  the  right  to  resent  their  presence. 
Yet  they  perpetually  complain  if  the  trains  or  the  hotels  are  not 
as  comfortable  or  as  cheap  as  they  would  wish  them  to  be.  Many 
of  the  most  popular  books  on  Italian  towns  and  Italian  art  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  gibing  at  modern  Italy  in  the  most  ignorant 
and  “  superior  ”  manner.  Among  English  books  some  of  those  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hutton  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  Hare  offer 
flagrant  instances  of  this  attitude.  The  average  foreigner  knows 
nothing  about  the  Italy  that  works  and  produces,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  kingdom  may  be  summed  up  in  half  a  dozen  stock  aphorisms  : 
Italy  is  the  poorest  country  in  the  world,  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  beggars,  and  all  are  incredibly  lazy ;  brigands  and  thieves 
abound ;  the  Government  is  utterly  corrupt,  and  politicians  and 
employees  have  no  other  thought  but  of  enriching  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  public ;  there  are  two  hostile  camps  into  which 
the  politics  of  the  nation  is  divided — the  Blacks  and  the  Whites ; 
the  army  and  the  navy  are  inefficient  and  useless ;  the  country  is 
only  kept  going  by  the  money  brought  in  by  foreign  tourists  or 
sent  home  by  emigrants.  Two  other  tendencies  influence  the 
attitude  of  many  foreigners  towards  Italian  affairs,  viz., 
Clericalism  and  Socialism.  The  former  makes  people  see  Italy 
through  the  spectacles  of  a  small  coterie  of  cosmopolitan  mon¬ 
signori,  devote  old  ladies  of  uncertain  nationality,  and  half  a  dozen 
Roman  princely  families.  This  narrow  but  somewhat  aristocratic 
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milieu  appeals  to  snobs  and  to  lovers  of  picturesque  survivals  and 
ceremonials,  who  do  not  realise  how'  utterly  out  of  touch  it  is  with 
the  facts  of  Italian  life.  Sentimental  Eadicals,  on  the  other 
hand,  believe  Italy  to  be  divided  somewhat  differently ;  one  party 
is  Monarchist,  Clerical,  Militarist,  and  Conservative,  the  other 
Liberal,  Socialistic,  anti-Clerical,  and  Eepublican.  They  take 
their  views  from  the  most  rabid  Italian  Socialist  newspapers  and  a 
few  discredited  demagogues,  and  consequently  see  only  a  struggle 
betw’een  rich  and  poor,  between  oppression  and  corruption  in 
high  places  and  oppressed  virtue  below.  This  is  the  attitude  often 
taken  up  by  English  democrats  ;  w’e  have  a  characteristic  example 
of  it  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Okey,  whose  chapter  on  Italy 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  gives 
a  most  distorted  and  libellous  view  of  Italian  affairs,  and  made 
many  Italians  wonder  how  such  a  tissue  of  misleading  inaccuracies 
could  have  been  included  in  an  important  work  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  average  popular 
foreign  newspaper  contains  no  news  about  Italy  except  such  as 
concern  murders,  the  camorra,  Vatican  affairs,  and  art  gossip.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  ignorance  is  limited  to  England  or 
the  English  Press.  In  Germany,  France,  America,  and  else¬ 
where  the  ignorance  is  still  greater,  and  the  Press  is  even  more 
ill-informed  than  that  of  England,  where  at  least  certain  important 
Conservative  papers  have  good  correspondents  in  Italy. 

This  being  the  general  attitude  of  the  great  bulk  of  foreign 
public  opinion  towards  Italy,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  came  as 
a  bombshell,  and  the  fact  that  Italy  was  able  to  organise  a  large 
and  efficient  army  and  send  it  across  the  Mediterranean  in 
order  to  acquire  new  territories  of  great  possibilities,  upset  all 
preconceived  notions,  and  caused  serious  annoyance,  which  found 
vent  in  a  torrent  of  newspaper  abuse.  That  a  nation  of 
camorristi,  ice-cream  vendors,  beggars,  starving  emigrants,  and 
persons  ministering  to  the  wants  of  foreign  tourists  should  dare  to 
aspire  to  a  high  place  in  the  political  world  seemed  intolerable 
impertinence.  This  irritation  was  enhanced  by  various  other 
causes,  and  assumed  various  aspects  in  different  countries.  In 
Germany  there  was  a  certain  measure  of  envious  disappointment, 
because  a  project  for  a  German  occupation  of  Libya  was  in  the 
air ;  it  is  true  that  when  the  Government  of  Italy  stated  its  inten¬ 
tions  to  that  of  Germany  the  latter  raised  no  objections,  but  it 
secretly  did  not  believe  that  Italy  would  make  good.  But  more 
serious  embarrassment  wms  caused  to  the  many  German  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  financed  for  the  most  part  by  the 
cosmopolitan  bankers  of  Hebrew  extraction,  who  control  the 
greater  part  of  the  German  Press.  Hence  the  violence  of 
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the  latter  which  gave  credence  to  every  story  concocted  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  fantastic  Turkish  victories.  A  host  of  journalists 
were  mobilised  and  paid  to  lie  about  Italy  every  day.  In  Austria 
similar  motives  were  at  work  as  far  as  concerns  the  financiers  and 
the  Press;  the  resentment  of  the  military  circles  and  of  the 
Clerical  party,  who  always  have  been  hostile  to  Italy,  and  the 
various  causes  of  political  rivalry  further  enhanced  the  bitterness 
between  the  two  countries. 

These  attacks  by  the  German  and  Austrian  newspapers  came 
as  a  surprise  to  Italians,  but  to  those  who  know  how  the  Press  of 
those  countries  is  manipulated  its  behaviour  on  this  occasion  should 
not  seem  unnatural.  What  did  cause  profound  astonishment  and 
disappointment  was  the  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  British  Press 
and  public.  Whereas  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  undertaking 
was  regarded  with  a  certain  disapproval  in  England,  the  repression 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  punish  the  Arabs,  who,  after  having 
made  formal  submission  to  the  Italiai^s  and  accepted  their  gifts, 
rose  in  revolt,  overwhelmed  and  massacred  a  detachment  of  Ber- 
saglieri  at  Sciara-Sciat  in  circumstances  of  fiendish  cruelty,  caused 
an  outburst  of  virtuous  indignation  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the 
British  Press.  The  wildest  accusations  launched  against  the  Italian 
troops  by  half  a  dozen  hysterical  and — to  put  it  mildly — inaccurate 
journalists,  most  of  whom  spoke  not  a  word  of  Italian  or  Arabic, 
found  ready  credence,  and  the  cry  of  “Italian  atrocities  ”  was  raised 
with  great  effect.^  The  Italian  public,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
was  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  these  libels  on  the  army,  were 
simply  astounded  at  this  outbreak,  and  could  not  understand  how 
the  supposed  friends  of  Italy  could  behave  in  such  a  manner.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  people  who  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  shrieking  against  Italy,  people  who  had  no  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  evidence,  were  the  same  who,  during  the  Boer  war, 
had  shrieked  against  England,  and  talked  about  British  “methods 
of  barbarism  ”  ;  but  this  was  not  fully  realised  in  Italy.  Another 
cause  of  the  British  attitude  was  the  fear  lest  the  invasion  by  a 
Christian  State  of  a  Mohammedan  country  should  cause  trouble 
in  India  or  West  Africa ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  wars  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  have  caused  agitation  among  Indian  and 
other  Moslems  only  when  their  co-religionists  were  victorious,  as 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Turco-Greek  campaign  of  1897.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Libyan  enterprise  the  only  disorders  were  the 
riots  between  Arabs  and  Italians  in  Alexandria  and  Tunis.  The 

(1)  Some  of  these  writers  have  even  republished  their  preposterous  articles  in 
book  form,  and  one  of  them  has  written  a  volume  in  which  he  condemns  the 
campaign  as  a  piece  of  Italian  infamy  and  declares  the  whole  of  Libya  to  be 
valueless,  basing  his  judgment  on  a  three  weeks’  stay  spent  within  a  few  miles 
of  Tripoli  town ! 
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interests  of  a  group  of  British  financiers — or  rather  of  financiers 
living  in  Great  Britain — were  also  not  without  some  influence. 
The  result  was  to  bring  about  a  certain  coolness  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  peoples  who  had  every  interest  in  remaining  on 
friendly  terms.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  in 
connection  with  the  Italian  operations  in  the  .lEgean,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  action  likely  to  result  in  a  second  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  the  facility  with  which  contraband  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  conveyed  across  the  Egyptian  border  to  the 
Turkish  camps  in  Cyrenaica,  intensified  the  ill-feeling  of  Italians 
towards  England.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  conduct  of  several 
impartial,  well-informed,  and  high-minded  Englishmen,  who,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  love  of  Italy  which  had  no  taint  of  patronage,  fought 
manfully  against  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  many  of  their 
compatriots  exposing  the  campaign  of  lies  in  a  part  of  the  Press, 
and  upheld  the  Italian  cause,  doing  much  to  counteract  hostile 
influences.  The  names  oi  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  of  Mr.  Capel  Cure, 
and,  above  all,  of  The  Times  correspondent  in  Tripoli,^  will  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  all  Italians.  But  unfortunately  the 
impression  remained  that  England  was  unfriendly  to  Italy,  a  belief 
which  is  not  without  effect  on  the.  present  international  situation. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  was  in  some  ways  even  more  sur¬ 
prising.  For  the  past  few  years  Franco-Italian  relations  had  been 
apparently  of  the  best,  and  journalists  and  orators  of  the  two 
countries  were  apt  to  talk  sentimentally  about  the  “Latin  sister.” 
But  there  has  always  been  in  France  a  deep-down  jealousy  of 
Italy  and  of  Italian  progress,  for  a  large  part  of  the  French 
population  cannot  forgive  their  neighbours  for  not  consenting  to 
be  vassals  of  France.  In  the  present  instance  dissatisfaction  at 
having  the  Italians  as  neighbours  to  the  French  colonies  in  North 
Africa  was  not  without  effect,  while  the  Italian  successes  in  Libya 
so  aroused  the  national  spirit  of  the  Tunis  Italians  as  to  render 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  more  intractable  and  difficult 
to  assimilate  than  before.  While  France  at  first  seemed  to  sym¬ 
pathise  with  Italy’s  enterprise,  the  Carthage  and  Manouha  inci¬ 
dents  revived  all  the  latent  anti-Italian  feeling,  and  the  outburst  of 
Chauvinist  hysteria  which  followed  show^ed  how  mistaken  those 
Italians  had  been  who  believed  that  the  recent  exchange  of  compli¬ 
ments  between  the  tw’o  countries  betokened  real  friendship.  The 
systematic  contraband  from  Tunisia  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  other  forms  of  indirect  assistance  of  Italy’s  enemies,  winked 

(1)  The  latter  has  recently  brought  cut  an  admirable  study  on  Italy’s  action 
in  Libya,  which,  while  it  is  written  with  judicious  impartiality,  all  evidence  and 
the  most  varied  accounts  being  carefully  weighed,  does  full  justice  to  the 
Italian  cause.  Mr.  William  McClure’s  “Italy  in  North  Africa’’  will  long 
remain  the  standard  work  on  this  subject. 
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at  and  to  some  extent  countenanced  by  the  French  authorities 
although  perhaps  exaggerated  by  the  Italian  Press,  did  not  tend 
to  improve  Franco-ltalian  relations.  Whereas  in  Germany,  in 
Austria,  and  in  England,  a  part  of  the  Press  and  of  public  opinion 
had  been  hostile,  and  the  Governments  none  too  friendly,  in 
France,  after  the  steamship  incidents  Government,  Press,  and 
public  showed  themselves  unanimously  and  venomously  anti- 
Italian.  The  memory  of  Crispi  and  his  policy  have  never  been  so 
fresh  in  Italy  as  they  are  to-day. 

Russia  alone  of  the  Great  Powers,  owing  to  her  traditional 
hostility  to  Turkey,  remained  friendly  to  Italy,  and  rendered  her 
some  signal  services  during  the  most  trying  moments. 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  radical  change  in  international 
values  for  Italy,  who  at  last  realises  that  she  has  no  real  political 
friends  on  whom  she  may  always  rely  (is  any  other  nation  in 
better  plight?).  Italy  must  not  continue  in  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  admiration  of  the  Colosseum,  of  the  pictures  in  the  Uf&zi,  or 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  combined  with  a  patronising  indulgence  lor 
picturesque  peasants  and  amusing  beggars  is  equivalent  to  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect.  She  must  adopt  what  the  Germans  call  Real- 
politik,  and  rely  on  her  own  strength  to  protect  her  interests 
and  adapt  her  relations  with  other  Powers  to  those  interests  alone, 
forgetting  sentimental  sympathies  or  dislikes.  Germany  and 
Austria  proved  lukewarm  allies,  but  France  showed  deeper  and 
more  real  hostility  ;  this  has  strengthened  the  somewhat  weakened 
bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  wdiich  was,  in  fact,  renewed  quite 
recently  without  any  modification.  Her  interests  demand  that  she 
should  also  remain  on  good  terms  with  England  and  Russia. 

In  any  case  the  war  has  proved  that  Italy  is  a  more  valuable 
ally  and  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  w'as  generally  be¬ 
lieved  before,  and  the  various  Governments  realise  this,  in 
spite  of  the  vapourings  of  certain  newspapers.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Libya  is  in  itself  of  considerable  strategic  im¬ 
portance  ;  Tripoli  is  only  274  miles  from  Syracuse  and  Bengazi 
381,  and  when  naval  bases  and  commercial  ports  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  new  colony  Italy  will  be  in  possession  of  a 
very  strong  military  and  economic  position  in  the  Central  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  will  be  further  improved  when  Libya  is  inhabited 
by  a  considerable  Italian  population.  But  still  more  important  is 
the  moral  strength  which  the  nation  has  acquired,  the  confidence 
in  its  army,  navy,  and  finance,  the  sweeping  away  of  the  cobwebs 
of  international  Socialism  and  mean-spirited  pacificism.  The 
Italians  have  gained  a  wider  outlook  on  world  politics  and  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  in  taking  up  “the  white  man’s  burden.” 
The  problems  which  they  must  now  face  are  far  from  trifling; 
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their  solution  will  require  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  race,  and 
perhaps  greater  sacrifices  than  have  yet  been  made.  But  they  have 
come  out  of  the  enterprise  stronger,  both  materially  and  spiritually, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  feel,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  may  happen  to  be,  something  of  the  pride  of  the  Boman 
citizen.  The  emigrants  in  distant  lands  note  the  change  even  in 
the  attitude  of  their  foreign  employers  and  fellow-workers  towards 
them,  and  realise  that  their  position  will  in  the  near  future 
no  longer  be  solely  that  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  alien  taskmasters. 

Luigi  Villari. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  LAND  QUESTION. i 


A  GENERATION  ago  political  thinkers  of  every  school  of  thought 
were  in  accord  as  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  land  should 
be  held.  With  few  exceptions  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  individual  ownership,  that  was  the  goal  to  strive  for,  and  the 
well-known  phrase  of  Arthur  Young’s,  “the  magic  of  ownership 
that  turns  sand  to  gold,”  was  generally  accepted  as  embodying 
the  sanest  view  of  land  ownership.  This  policy  found  expression 
in  the  Leaseholds  Enfranchisement  Bill,  an  effort  to  release  the 
leaseholders  of  town  houses  from  the  thraldom  of  the  ground 
landlord,  and  in  measures  such  as  the  Small  Holdings  Acts. 

Then  Henry  George,  by  his  writings,  which  had  a  vast  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  early  ’eighties,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  view  that 
the  State  should  be  the  one  owner,  and  “nationalisation  of  the 
land  ”  thenceforward  became  the  accepted  principle  of  a  section 
of  political  thought.  The  idea  of  land  nationalisation  appeals  at 
first  sight  to  a  sense  of  justice,  and  is  flattering  to  the  landless 
man,  who  sees  himself  thereby  a  prospective  owner  in  theory, 
if  in  nothing  else.  Yet  the  whole  history  of  the  world  shows 
that  in  the  most  progressive  races  individual  ownership  of  the 
land  has  superseded  ownership  by  the  community.  But  the 
adoption  of  “land  nationalisation”  views  by  a  section  of  the 
Liberal  Party  gave  a  serious  check  to  legislation  on  individualist 
lines,  and  this  has  shown  itself  in  different  forms.  It  has  given 
a  check  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  enfranchising  building 
leaseholds.  Could  there  well  be  a  more  hideous  system  of  legalised 
robbery  than  that  of  building  leases  which  revert  with  their  struc¬ 
tures  to  the  landlord  after  80,  90,  or  99  years?  Look  at  the  long, 
unlovely  streets,  Wimpole  Street,  Harley  Street,  Welbeck  Street, 
built  on  this  wicked  system.  Should  we  ever  make  pilgrimages 
to  Venice  to  see  their  glorious  dwellings,  had  the  Venetians  been 
cramped  by  building  leases  for  99  years?  And  what  is  to  be  said 
for  the  London  County  Council,  Progressives  and  Moderates  are 
equally  to  blame,  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  stamp  with  their 
authority  this  evil  system  by  leasing  their  building  sites  in 
Kingsway  and  elsewhere  on  short  terms?  We  ought  with  one 
accord  to  enable  every  owner  of  an  unexpired  building  lease  to  buy 
out  his  landlord.  Why  is  this  just?  It  is  just  because  the  houses 

(1)  An  address  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land  Group  of  the  Eighty 
Club,  in  a  Committee  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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built  on  building  leases  are  far  more  valuable  when  erected  than 
the  land  on  which  they  are  built.  The  proportionate  value  of  the 
bouse  to  the  site  varies  as  from  three  to  one,  to  seven  to  one,  and 
sometimes  even  exceeds  that  proportion.  Surely  it  is  just,  as 
having  the  larger  interest,  that  the  tenant  should  be  entitled,  as 
long  as  the  original  lease  runs,  to  buy  out  the  lesser  interest. 

Take  again  the  question  of  the  creation  of  small  agricultural 
freeholds.  Legislation  has  been  checked  by  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  smitten  with  the  idea  of  land  nationalisation.  Instead 
of  favouring  ownership,  they  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
in  favour  of  a  leasehold  tenant.  They  do  not  believe  in,  or  under¬ 
stand,  “the  magic  of  ownership.”  Yet  the  wealth  of  France, 
the  richest  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  has  been  created 
by  the  “magic  of  ownership.”  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
land  is  not  like  a  brick-bat.  It  is  much  more  like  a  live  animal. 
With  want  of  care  it  deteriorates  in  value  rapidly,  but  with  good 
husbandry  its  value  as  a  rule  can  be  vastly  increased.  How  can 
you  expect  a  leaseholder  to  greatly  improve  the  value  of  his 
tenement  unless  you  guarantee  him  fixity  of  tenure?  But  if  you 
grant  this,  he  in  effect  gets  a  freehold,  and  then  we  get  back  again 
to  the  “magic  of  ownership.”  Land  nationalisation  is  a  “Will-o’- 
the-Wisp  ”  and  disappears  if  fixity  of  tenure  be  given.  And  indeed 
it  must  so  disappear  if  the  productiveness  of  the  agricultural  land 
is  to  be  largely  increased,  as  it  may  be  and  should  be. 

Those  who  do  not  favour  the  creation  of  small  freeholds,  use 
the  argument  that  no  success  has  attended  the  Act  passed  to 
enable  such  holdings  to  be  created.  This  argument  is  quite  true 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  when  machinery  of  any  kind  works  badly, 
we  do  not  usually  throw  it  on  the  scrap  heap,  but  set  to  work  to 
discover  what  is  wrong  with  it.  So  with  small  freeholds,  if  we 
investigate,  we  shall  find  two  causes  at  work  which  militate 
against  progress  in  this  direction. 

In  the  first  place  there  exists  a  general  ignorance  as  to  the  wants 
of  small  freeholders.  This  I  discovered  when  creating  a  number 
of  small  freeholds  at  Kew,  in  Dorset,  twenty-five  years  ago.^  I 
purchased  a  farm  of  some  350  acres,  three  miles  from  Dorchester. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  black  earth  on  chalk  for  the  most  part,  though 
some  of  it  is  richer,  almost  of  a  loamy  character.  When  I  pui- 
chased  the  farm  I  instructed  a  most  experienced  valuer  to  plot 
the  farm  out  for  some  thirty  small  holdings,  and  to  value  the 
several  holdings  at  such  a  sum  as  would  recoup  me.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  were  allowed  to  pay  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money 

(1)  Details  of  t  Is  experiment  may  be  found  under  "Dorset,”  in  Sir  H.  Rider 
Haggard’s  Iturcd  England. 
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down,  and  the  rest  by  nine  annual  payments,  but  several  paid 
the  full  amount  at  once,  and  almost  all  had  completed  their  pay¬ 
ments  in  five  years.  Two-thirds  of  the  farm  was  valued  for 
selling  purposes  at  from  4;7  to  i'20  an  acre,  the  other  third  of 
it  at  prices  ranging  from  ;02O  to  £35  per  acre.  When  I  came 
to  the  point  of  negotiating  with  the  buyers,  I  sold  all  the  cheap 
land — the  land  valued  at  under  £20  an  acre — within  three  days, 
and  I  could  have  sold  it  four  times  over ;  but  the  dearer  land- 
valued  at  £20  an  acre  and  upwards — went  off  slowly,  and  was  not 
entirely  sold  for  nearly  three  months.  This  showed  me  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  valuation.  The  explanation  is 
this  :  All  the  valuers  in  the  country  regard  land  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  tenant  farmer,  and  they  value  it  from  the  tenant 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  having  no  experience  of  the  wants  of 
little  people.  The  tenant  farmer  wants  good  land,  the  richer 
the  better,  for  he  has  two  prior  charges  to  meet  in  any  event.  He 
has  to  meet  his  rent,  and  he  has  to  pay  his  labour  bill,  so  poor 
land  is  of  little  use  to  him.  Only  after  his  rent  and  wages  are 
paid  does  his  profit  begin.  Now  the  small  freeholder  who  has 
paid  for  his  holding  has  no  rent  to  pay.  He  works  his  holding 
himself,  so  he  has  no  labour  bill.  Consequently,  any  takings  he 
gets  from  stock  or  crops  are  to  him  all  profit.  Bad  seasons  do  not 
cut  into  his  takings  as  they  do  into  the  profits  of  the  tenant 
farmer.  He  has  no  shire  horses  to  work  heavy  land,  so  does  not 
want  rich  land.  The  light  soil  land  is  preferred  by  him. 

Now,  County  Councils — to  which  bodies  have  been  entrusted 
the  working  of  small  holdings — have  everywhere  made  the  same 
error.  And  very  naturally,  for  they  are  largely  composed  of 
tenant  farmers,  who  measure  the  wants  of  the  small  freeholder 
by  their  own,  whereas  they  are  very  different.  What  the  small 
people  can  do  well  on  is  light  land  and  cheap  land ;  they  do  not 
want  land  bought  at  from  £30  to  £40  or  more  an  acre. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  want  of  temporary  loans.  When  land¬ 
lords  sell  they  want,  in  almost  every  case,  their  money  for  their 
land  at  once.  They  are  not  prepared  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  instalments.  A  very  large  number  of  small  buyers  want 
their  payments  spread  over  a  period  of  years.  There  is  no  risk 
whatever,  but  who  is  to  supply  the  money  to  pay  out  the  land- 
owner  during  the  period  the  small  holder  is  completing  his  pay¬ 
ments?  If  the  State  lent  up  to  £100,000  to  each  County  Council, 
at  3  per  cent.,  for  use  in  this  way,  the  whole  difficulty  would 
be  solved.  Then  there  are  the  heavy  costs  incidental  to  our 
antiquated  system  of  land  transfer.  A  sale  of  three  small  houses 
in  one  block  for  £900  came  before  me  some  time  since.  The  law 
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costs  were  £15  ISs.,  and  ^9  more  for  the  stamp.  Then  there 
is  the  excessive  cost  of  redeeming  the  tithe,  and  if  not  redeemed 
the  most  tiresome  red-tape  difficulties  are  made  about  its  appor¬ 
tionment.  Lease  to  small  holders  by  all  means,  but  also  encourage 
the  acquirement  of  small  freeholds.  It  will  repay. 

What  is  the  most  pressing  domestic  legislative  need  at  the  present 
moment?  It  is  that  of  better  housing  for  the  labouring  classes 
both  in  town  and  country  alike.  Why  is  it  so  pressing?  The 
need  has  come  about  owing  to  two  causes.  First  :  Parliament 
has  in  effect  given  carte  blanche  for  years  past  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  enact  such  a  multiplicity  of  bye-laws  as 
to  the  construction  of  buildings,  that  houses  cannot  be  built  at  a 
rental  that  will  give  an  adequate  return.  Secondly  :  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  going  on  steadily  since  1870  teaches  them,  and 
rightly,  to  demand  better  houses  in  which  to  live.  At  the  very 
time  that  the  people,  owing  to  education,  are  seeking  better 
accommodation  the  restrictions  on  building  imposed  by  the 
L.G.B.  have  made  the  building  of  inexpensive  houses  impossible. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  inadequacy  of  housing  accommodation 
in  village  after  village,  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point.  No 
less  than  18  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
were  living  in  houses  with  only  two  bedrooms  in  1901 ,  and  of  this 
number  8  per  cent,  were  living  in  houses  with  only  one  bedroom. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  misery  that  must  ensue  to  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  population  who  have  to  live  in  houses  with  one, 
or  at  most  two  bedrooms.  Consider  what  sickness  must  mean  in 
such  cramped  quarters,  and  how  ruinous  to  decent  family  life 
when  there  are  children  of  both  sexes  to  rear.  The  children  as 
they  grow  up  are  crowded  out.  Cottages  could  be  built  in  the 
old  days,  good,  wdiolesome  dwellings  of  cob  walls  and  thatch  for 
£70  or  £80.  Let  at  eighteen-pence  or  2s.  a  week,  they  paid 
to  build,  but  now,  under  the  ramifications  of  Local  Government 
bye-laws,  it  is  very  difficult  to  build  cottages  even  for  £150.  It 
more  often  reaches  £200.  The  landlord  in  old  times  went  to  the 
village  carpenter,  or  mason,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Now  this 
cannot  be,  as  an  architect  has  to  be  called  in,  he  alone  being 
an  expert  in  the  innumerable  bye-laws  which  have  to  be  complied 
with,  and  an  architect  very  greatly  adds  to  the  cost.  We  have 
heard  of  late  the  cry  of  “back  to  the  land.”  We  shall  not  get 
back  those  who  have  left  it,  but  men  and  women  can  be  “kept 
on  the  land,”  and  many  of  the  younger  ones  as  they  grow  up 
will  remain,  if  decent  habitations  be  provided. 

Travelling  in  the  train  one  day  from  King’s  Cross  to  Sandy, 
my  compartment  was  full  of  farmers  returning  from  town,  and 
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they  were  talking  of  wages  and  complaining  that  Mr.  Hooley,  who 
then  lived  at  Papworth  in  Cambridgeshire,  got  the  pick  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  because  he  paid  them  19s.  a  week  instead 
of  the  usual  rate  of  18s.  A  little  farmer  in  a  corner  seat  said  : 
“Gentlemen,  you  are  quite  wrong.  I  live  in  the  next  parish  to 
Mr.  Hooley,  and  I  know  he  pays  only  18s.  a  week,  but  the  reason 
why  he  gets  the  pick  of  the  labourers  is  that  he  gives  them  all 
a  first-rate  cottage  to  live  in  and  one-third  of  an  acre  for  a  garden.” 
In  other  words,  a  good  dwelling  instead  of  a  hovel,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  bit  of  garden  ground.  This  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  wants  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

So  far  as  rural  cottages  are  concerned,  I  would  say;  Sweep 
away  all  bye-laws  saving  two  only,  one  as  to  a  pure  water  supply, 
the  other  as  to  the  closet  arrangements.  Let  them  build  what 
houses  they  will,  and  if  unfit  for  habitation — which  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  they  would  be — condemn  them  as  unfit. 

In  Urban  Districts  the  crying  need  for  better  housing  is  just 
as  shrill.  This  need  could  be  met  in  a  substantial  degree  by  enact¬ 
ing  that  within,  say,  five  or  seven  years,  every  Urban  authority 
should  erect  sufficient  workmen’s  dwellings  to  house  the  whole  of 
their  normal  staff.  When  they  pay  the  week’s  wages,  Urban 
Councils  seem  to  consider  they  have  done  all  that  is  to  be  expected 
of  them.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  the  Post  Office,  and  it 
should  apply  also  to  all  the  Police,  who,  happily,  are  already 
partly  provided  for  in  this  way.  Such  a  system  would  have  an 
enormous  influence  for  good  on  employers  of  labour  generally. 
But  bye-laws  hamper  housing.  At  Newquay,  Cornwall,  the  town 
authority  employs  regularly  some  twenty  men,  and  the  Council 
is  desirous  of  housing  them.  What  are  some  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  building  of 
these  cottages  ?  The  whole  cost  of  the  land  must  be  paid  off 
in  eighty  years.  The  whole  cost  of  the  buildings  must  be  paid 
off  in  sixty  years.  The  whole  cost  of  the  sewers  and  water  supply 
must  be  paid  off  in  thirty  years.  The  whole  cost  of  the  street 
works  must  be  paid  off  in  twenty  years.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
fences  must  be  paid  off  in  fifteen  years.  I  will  not  delay  to 
criticise  this  extraordinary  schedule  of  repayments,  for  anyone 
of  average  common  sense  knows  that  such  regulations  must  tend 
to  defeat  the  very  policy  we  should  pursue.  Then  in  addition  to 
the  local  bye-laws,  which  have  to  be  adhered  to,  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  suggests  that  these  cottages  should  all  have  a  “bath” 
connected  with  a  boiler  in  the  “kitchen  range,”' or  from  a  “copper 
heated  by  the  kitchen  range,”  and  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  ten  cottages  to  the  acre.  All  this  maze  of  conditions  hampers 
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the  building  of  workmen’s  dwellings  at  a  time  when  the  law 
actually  permits  three  adults  and  six  children  to  sleep  in  a  room 
15  ft.  by  12  ft.'  with  a  height  of  12  ft. ,  allowing  only  200  cubic 
feet  of  air  for  each  individual.  Then  there  is  a  bye-law  emanating 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  windows  of  every 
room  shall  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  floor  space  of  the  room. 
This  bye-law  holds  absolutely  without  reference  to  whether  the 
aspect  is  north  or  south,  or  whether  the  outlook  is  uninterrupted 
or  is  face  to  face  in  a  narrow  street. 

Who  pays  for  workmen’s  dwellings  under  present  regulations? 
The  Local  Government  Board,  in  their  Memorandum  of  July, 
1911,  say,  if  a  local  authority  propose  to  borrow  money  to  erect 
houses  “the  Board  will  not  allow  the  maximum  of  sixty  years 
for  repayment,  unless  the  houses  are  substantially  built.”  What 
does  this  mean  ?  A  local  authority  cannot  put  upon  the  rates  any 
charge  for  workmen’s  houses,  for  they  have  so  many  poor  rate¬ 
payers  to  consider,  that  they  cannot  in  justice  to  them  put  any 
charge  on  the  rates  for  housing  a  small  portion  of  the  community. 
It  results  accordingly,  from  the  Local  Government  Board’s 
Memorandum,  that  the  local  authorities  have  to  charge  such  a 
rent  for  the  houses  they  build  as  will  recoup  them  their  whole 
expenditure  in  sixty  years  or  less.  Now,  if  the  houses,  at  the 
expiration  of  sixty  years  or  less,  became  the  property  of  the 
occupiers,  there  would  be  no  injustice  done.  But  this  is  in  no 
case  contemplated.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  houses  are 
to  become  the  property  of  the  local  authority,  although  entirely 
paid  for  by  the  tenants.  This  is  what  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  bringing  about.  It  is  the  piling  up  of  future  trouble, 
and  it  must  gradually  create  a  wide-spread  sense  of  injustice. 

The  ground  landlord  leases  his  land  upon  the  terms  that  all 
rates  and  taxes  other  than  income-tax  are  to  be  borne  by  the 
lessee.  Land  value  taxers  say,  “How  unfair  that  landlords  should 
thus  escape  the  local  rates,  let  us  tax  his  ground  rent.”  But 
let  us  consider  the  equity  of  this  proposal.  The  ground  landlord 
leases  half  an  acre  of  land  to  a  builder,  say  for  £10, 10s.  per  annum. 
The  builder  calculates  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  is  willing  to  give 
what  the  landlord  asks.  It  will  pay  the  builder  at  that.  The 
rates  are  Gs.  in  the  £,  and  the  builder  knows  that  in  respect  of 
the  ,fl2  10s.  ground  rent  he  will  have  to  pay  some  £3  a  year 
in  rates.  If  the  ground  landlord  were  liable  to  pay  these  rates 
on  his  ground  rent,  he  w'ould  have  asked  ^15  10s.  a  year,  and 
the  builder  would  have  agreed  to  take  the  land  on  these  terms, 
as  it  would  have  amounted  to  the  same  thing  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  Now,  the  taxers  of  land  values  advocate  that  the 
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land  should  be  saddled  witii  rates  and  taxes  which  the  lessee 
has  calculated  for  and  deliberately  undertaken  when  he  took  up 
his  lease. 

The  rating  system  as  it  exists  to-day  is  thoroughly  faulty,  but 
it  should  not  be  treated  as  inherently  defective.  What  it  needs 
is  a  thorough  overhauling.  Independent  experts  in  rating  values 
should  value  all  property  upon  principles  which  should  be  sound. 
The  present  Assessment  Committees  have  failed.  They  muddle 
and  they  are  manipulated.  Relieve  the  rates  entirely  of  education, 
and  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  large  recent  increased  cost 
of  the  upkeep  of  the  roads,  and  do  not  scrap  the  present  system 
of  rating,  but  put  it  on  a  sound  ,.basis.  The  present  areas— that 
of  Unions — are  not  large  enough.  The  area  in  many  cases  should 
be  the  whole  county,  and  the  assessment  should  be  made  by 
independent  experts  in  values. 

There  are  selfish  landlords  who  hold  up  land  urgently  needed 
for  the  expansion  of  many  towns  one  could  mention,  and  greedy 
landlords  who  hold  up  their  land  for  high  prices.  They  should 
be  dealt  with  by  direct,  not  by  indirect  methods.  Why  not  pass 
a  law  that  in  the  case  of  every  community  of  1,000  persons 
dwelling  within  a  square  mile,  undeveloped  building  land  should 
be  obtainable  by  any  resident,  by  an  inexpensive  system  of 
arbitration  within  the  next  adjacent  limit,  say  of  half  a  mile,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  the  land  applied  for  should  not  unduly  interfere 
with  the  amenities  of  existing  residences.  For  larger  populations 
larger  areas  for  selection  should  be  scheduled,  and  towns  under 
such  a  system  would  not  then  be  cramped  as  many  are  to-day. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  desecration  of  wide  and  valu¬ 
able  lands  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  sport,  as  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Norfolk,  and  on  an  even  greater  scale  in  Scotland,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation.  This  in  effect  diminishes  the  area  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  should  be  penalised.  If  every  landlord  were 
compelled  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  make  a  return  of  all  the 
pheasants  and  stags  shot  upon  his  property,  and  had  to  pay  a 
tax  of  £2  for  each  pheasant  and  £50  for  each  stag,  we  should 
soon  have  less  land  abstracted  from  its  natural  duty  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  virile  population.  Some  allege  that  the  taxation  of  land 
values  would  be  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  Why,  not  one  landlord  in 
500  preserves  pheasants,  and  probably  not  one  landlord  in  50,000 
has  a  deer  forest.  But  the  999  are  to  be  taxed  in  the  hope  of 
hitting  the  thousandth — a  very  problematical  hit  at  the  best, 
as  these  men  are  too  wealthy  to  be  easily  affected.  As  Sir  H. 
Rider  Haggard  observes  in  his  preface  to  Rural  England,  it  is 
time  that  the  idea  was  given  up  “  that  the  land  of  Britain  is  first 
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and  foremost  a  retreat  for  sportsmen  and  a  tabernacle  for  the 
givers  of  fashionable  house-parties.” 

Since  the  celebrated  Budget  we  have  heard  much  of  ‘‘land 
values”  and  of  the  ‘‘taxation  of  land  values.”  In  a  little  book 
recently  issued,  it  is  urged  that  it  must  be  right,  for  the  great 
John  Locke  approved  of  the  principle.  But  much  has  happened 
since  Locke’s  day ;  when  he  lived  land  was  the  one  chief  property 
that  existed.  A  hundred  years  later,  in  1800,  land  had  lost  its 
exalted  position,  and  other  classes  of  property  then  exceeded  it 
considerably  in  value.  After  the  passing  of  another  100  years, 
land,  although  it  has  doubled  in  value  since  1800,  is  now  only 
one-tenth  of  the  value  of  other  forms  of  property  in  the  United 
Kingdom.^  Yet  this  class  of  property,  already  unduly  weighted, 
is  to  relieve  all  other  property  of  taxation  by  the  egregious  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  single  tax. 

Why  do  I  say  ‘‘already  unduly  weighted”?  First,  there  is 
the  cost  of  the  Police — a  modern  institution  which  is  borne  in 
a  large  degree  by  land.  Secondly,  there  is  the  cost  of  Eoads,  which 
has  doubled  and  trebled  in  recent  times,  and  is  largely  borne 
by  the  land.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  cost  of  Education — a  charge 
not  handed  down  through  centuries — but  dating  only  from  1870, 
again  largely  borne  by  the  land.  The  education  rate  is  especially 
hard  on  rural  parishes,  which  have  to  pay  not  only  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children  who  remain  on  the  land,  but  of  the  many 
whose  labour  is  drafted  off  into  town  and  city.  If  ever  a  charge 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  charge  for 
education  of  the  people. 

Speaking  at  Whitefield’s  Tabernacle  one  of  the  prime  supporters 
of  the  single-tax  theory  advocated  the  formation  of  a  class  for 
the  study  ‘‘of  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  the  non-taxing  of 
everything  created  by  labour.”  These  catchwords  beg  the  whole 
question,  as  anyone  may  realise  if  he  thinks  the  matter  out. 
Let  us  see.  Throughout  the  land  we  are  having,  under  the 
Finance  Act  of  1910,  ‘‘land  values”  assessed,  called  in  the  forms 
‘‘assessable  site  values,”  and  a  considerable  number  of  Members 
of  Parliament  have  memorialised  the  Government  to  levy  a 
Budget  tax  on  these  values,  to  be  applied  as  to  part,  in  lieu  of 
existing  rates  for  education,  roads,  police  and  poor,  and  as  to 
part,  in  substitution  for  the  taxes  on  food.  So  that  in  addition  to 
existing  burdens  a  further  sum  is,  by  this  scheme,  to  be  levied, 
amounting  yearly  to  ^10, 000,000,  to  abolish  food  taxes.  The  line 
of  argument  is  :  ‘‘What  a  hardship  it  is  that  every  man  who 

(1)  Land  Value  (1909),  £1,300  millions,  value  of  other  property  (1909),  £12,686 
millions.  See  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  Hirst,  p.  701. 
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builds  a  new  house,  or  adds  to  his  house,  or  erects  more  machinery 
in  his  factory,  is  immediately  assessed  on  his  new  buildings  or 
works,  and  has  to  pay  rates  thereon.”  A  large  new  brewery,  for 
example,  is  adding  to  “industry  and  earnings,”  why  should  the 
unfortunate  brewers  immediately  have  an  urban  rate  clapped 
upon  them?  They  do  not  use  or  pollute  the  local  sewers, 
oh,  no ! — they  do  not  put  any  heavy  traffic  on  the  roads,  they 
do  not  add  to  the  poor  rate,  they  need  no  police,  the  children 
of  those  they  employ  want  no  education,  so  they  cost  nothing 
to  the  locality !  Why,  then,  rate  the  brewery?  The  owners  are 
merely  “adding  to  the  industry  and  earnings”  of  the  working 
classes !  The  Lord  Advocate,  when  moving  a  resolution  recently 
upon  the  subject,  made  use  of  most  discreet  language,  which 
in  effect  gave  the  case  almost  away.  The  words  he  used  were : 
“This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  land,  which 
is  not  due  to  the  exertion  of  the  holders,  but  springs  from  common 
need  and  activity  and  is  enhanced  by  public  expenditure,  is  the 
proper  basis  of  rating.”  Now,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  such 
a  value  for  agricultural  land?  One  thing  is  absolutely  certain, 
and  that  is,  the  present  “land  values”  (assessable  site  values) 
now  being  fixed  will  not  give  us  that  value  or  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  it.  The  prevailing  opinion,  judging  from  speeches  and 
letters  in  the  Press,  is  that  it  will,  for  the  majority  of  people  who 
are  unacquainted  with  what  is  being  done,  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  agricultural  land  values  now  being  arrived  at  are  a  sort 
of  prairie  value,  whereas,  of  course,  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort, 
nothing  even  faintly  approaching  that. 

For  example,  a  small  farm  of  thirty-six  acres  has  been  valued 
at  an  original  total  value  of  ^61,020.  From  this  amount  dG225 
has  been  deducted  as  the  value  of  the  farm  buildings,  trees,  &c., 
leaving  an  original  assessable  site  value  of  £195  for  the  thirty-six 
acres,  or  a  value  of  £22  Is.  8d.  per  acre,  say  £22.  The  farm 
buildings,  &c.,  though  possibly  not  wmrth  more  than  £250,  could 
not  be  replaced  under  £400,  that  is,  an  additional  £4  an  acre, 
and  the  cost  of  roads,  hedges,  and  the  bringing  of  the  land  into 
anything  like  its  present  state  of  cultivation  would  come  to  at 
least  another  £12  an  acre,  and  probably  more,  leaving  at  most 
£0  an  acre  for  the  original  assessable  site  value,  instead  of  £22. 
a  gross  amount  for  the  real  assessable  site  value  of  £216,  instead 
of  £795.  That  is  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the  “land 
value  ”  now  fixed  and  suggested  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Now,  on  this  farm  there  are  seventeen  fields,  and  the  high 
fences  delimiting  the  fields  are  faced  with  stone,  and  these  fences 
run  to  2,800  yards  in  length,  and  could  not  be  erected  for  less 
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than  £350,  which  comes  to  all  but  £10  an  acre  for  fences 
alone. 

Some  may  think  that  my  values  for  the  farm  buildings,  for 
roads,  hedges,  and  for  breaking  the  land  and  fitting  it  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes  are  excessive.  Let  us  see.  Alongside  this  little 
farm  there  are  fifteen  acres,  lying  next  it,  of  similar  land,  which 
has  never  been  enclosed  and  brought  into  cultivation.  This  un¬ 
cultivated  land  has  been  valued,  and  it  is  valued  for  assessable 
site  value  at  £2  per  acre.  Now,  if  this  value  be  a  true  value,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  the  real  assessable  site  value  of  the  thirty- 
six-acre  farm  next  it  is  £2  an  acre  also,  and  that  comes  to  £72, 
instead  of  £795,  or  less  than  one-eleventh  of  the  Government 
valuation.  It  must  therefore  be  obvious  to  anyone  following 
the  current  assessments  that  the  present  agricultural  “land 
values”  now  being  fixed  are  absolutely  misleading  if  made  the 
basis  of  taxation  under  the  idea  that  they  are  equivalent  to  the 
assessable  site  values  fixed  for  town  property.  Tor  what  is  the 
real  position  ? 

The  site  values  in  towns  are  to  exclude  the  buildings  and 
machinery ;  that  is  what  is  held  out  to  the  towns-folk.  But  as 
regards  agricultural  land,  at  least  two-thirds,  and  in  many  cases 
nine-tenths,  of  the  “land  values”  now  being  fixed,  is  attributable 
solely  to  industry  and  outlay.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  those  values 
correspond  to  the  buildings  and  machinery  erected  in  the  towns. 
The  roads,  the  fences,  the  breaking  and  bringing  into  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  all  mean  large  cost,  either  made  by  the  owner  or 
purchased,  by  which  the  farm  becomes  a  machine  fit  for  the 
produce  of  crops,  just  as  the  factory  or  shop  becomes  fit  for  the 
produce  err  sale  of  goods. 

The  Eevenue  Bill  introduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  close  of  the  past  Session  of  Parliament,  in 
effect  admitted  the  truth  of  this  contention,  for  by  Clause  11  of 
that  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  add  a  column  to  the  provisional  agri¬ 
cultural  valuations  deducting  the  value  of  all  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments  effected  within  thirty  years  prior  to  April  30th,  1909. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  (subsequently  withdrawn)  the 
Chancellor  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  extend  the  period  of 
thirty  years  to  fifty  years.  But  why  should  there  be  any  limit  of 
time  whatever  for  agricultural  improvements?  If  roads,  hedges, 
drainage,  and  so  on,  are  not  to  be  valued  and  allowed  for  w’hen 
made  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  on  what  principle  of  justice  are 
the  buildings  and  machinery  erected  in  towns  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  to  escape  taxation?  What  is  sauce  for  the  agricultural 
goose  should  be  sauce  for  the  urban  gander.  Both  should  be 
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treated  alike,  and  the  comparatively  wealthy  towns  should  not  be 
favoured  at  the  cost  of  the  less  valuable  agricultural  land.  A 
horse  thirty  years  old  is  worn  out,  but  roads,  fences,  drainage, 
and  the  many  concomitants  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  farm  are 
kept  in  full  working  order  from  month  to  month  and  from  year 
to  year,  and  to  tax  these  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  farm  if  made 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  while  buildings  and  machinery  of 
similar  age  in  towns  are  to  be  let  off  scot-free,  cannot  commend 
itself  as  a  working  arrangement  to  anyone  with  any  sense  of 
fair  play. 

So  far  as  regards  the  agricultural  total  land  values  now  being 
fixed,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  those  values  will  be  some  25  per 
cent,  below  the  market  value.  They  work  them  out  in  the  main 
on  the  rental  multiplied  by  a  given  number  of  years’ 
purchase.  But  in  the  first  place  the  number  of  years’  purchase 
adopted  is  less  than  the  ordinary  buyer  is  ready  to  give,  and  in 
the  second  place  most  agricultural  land  is  not  let  at  its  full  value ; 
very  few  landlords  like  to  raise  the  rent  to  a  sitting  tenant,  and  if 
raised  it  is  not  raised  to  the  market  value.  As  a  general  rule,  the  only 
occasions  on  which  one  gets  the  full  rent  are  when  a  tenant  dies, 
or  when  owing  to  bad  farming  a  tenant  has  to  be  given  notice 
to  quit.  If,  therefore,  the  values  now  being  fixed  are  made  the 
basis  of  purchase  by  public  authorities,  the  more  indulgent  a 
landlord  is  towards  his  tenants,  the  more  penalised  he  will  be 
in  the  sum  he  will  receive  for  his  land. 

As  to  freeing  all  building  and  machinery  in  towns  from  rates, 
so  as  to  promote  the  erection  of  more  houses,  shops,  and  factories, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible.  At  the  same  time  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  some  temporary  relief  should  not  be  given 
to  those  who,  by  their  enterprise,  invest  their  capital  in  this  way. 
As,  for  instance,  by  enacting  that  all  new  buildings  of  everj' 
description  should,  for  the  first  seven  years  after  completion,  be 
called  upon  to  pay  one-third  only  of  the  rates  for  which  they 
are  assessed,  and  during  the  next  ensuing  seven  years  two-thirds 
only  of  their  rateable  value. 

The  English  farmer,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  an  exceptionally 
privileged  being.  He  does  not  know  what  income-tax  is,  and  his 
home  is  rated  at  a  nominal  sum.  The  income-tax  law  gives  an 
amazing  advantage  to  farmers,  for  it  assumes  that  the  income 
they  derive  from  their  farms  amounts  to  only  one-third  of  the  rent. 
So  a  farmer  whose  rent  does  not  exceed  £480,  and  comparatively 
few  farm  rents  exceed  that,  is  estimated  to  have  an  income  from 
his  farm  of  £160,  and  that,  of  course,  is  free  of  income-tax. 
But  those  who  are  conversant  with  farmers’  pass  books  know 
quite  well  that  the  profits  of  every  decently  good  farmer,  one  year 
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with  another,  are  equal  to  his  rent,  and  the  best  farmers  clear 
a  good  deal  more  than  that.  Then  again,  in  all  the  rural  districts 
the  farmers  control  the  assessment  committees  and  they  do  not 
over-rate  the  farm  houses  in  which  they  themselves  live.  I  know 
several  rated  at  £10,  which  would  readily  let  for  private  dwellings 
at  anything  from  £40  to  £80  a  year. 

As  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  he  wants  a  good  sound  house 
to  live  in  and  a  decent  bit  of  garden.  If  all  farmers  paid  £1  a 
week  wages  they  would  in  my  opinion  gain  by  it  from  the 
increased  vigour  of  their  workmen.  I  think  the  greater  number 
of  agricultural  labourers  do  get  nearly  that  amount,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  do  not. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  what  “the  community” 
has  done  for  the  ground  landlords,  but  nothing  of  what  the  “com¬ 
munity  ”  has  done  for  other  people — for  doctors,  grocers,  lawyers, 
butchers,  drapers,  undertakers,  builders,  shoeblacks  and  All.  The 
ground  landlord  alone  is  supposed  to  benefit  by  “the  community.” 
The  ironmonger  may  make  a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  on  his  goods 
several  times  a  year ;  the  ground  landlord  is  lucky  if  he  does 
it  once  in  ten  years,  but  no  one  mentions  “the  community  ”  and 
the  ironmonger  in  the  same  breath.  When  catchwords,  such  as 
“the  community,”  are  flying  about,  it  is  as  well  to  think  the 
matter  out  and  see  what  it  all  comes  to.  Let  me  take  Newquay 
as  an  illustration.  “The  community,”  I  am  told,  has  added  to 
the  value  of  the  building  land,  so  “the  community”  should  have 
a  dip  into  it.  But  what  has  the  so-called  “community  ”  really  done 
to  enhance  its  value?  Three  main  causes  have  made  Newquay  a 
rising  watering-place;  firstly,  the  sunny  and  temperate  climate, 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  grand  coast  scenery.  These  are  not 
due  to  human  agency,  so  what  has  the  “community”  to  do  with 
this  first  cause?  Secondly,  the  railway.  But  the  railw'ay  was  not 
made  by  the  “community” ;  it  is  a  line  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  was  made  by  a  single  individual  at  his  own  cost  in  order 
to  ship  china  clay ;  it  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  the  shareholders  in  that  Company  have  made  an 
excellent  investment.  The  “community”  did  not  bring  the 
railway.  The  third  cause  of  the  growth  of  Newquay  has  been 
the  influx  of  visitors  brought  by  the  railway  and  attracted  by  the 
scenery  and  climatic  conditions.  It  is  not  the  “community” 
that  has  made  the  golf  links  worth  £6,  instead  of  £1  an  acre. 
It  is  the  scenery,  the  climate,  the  railway,  and  the  visitors. 
At  times  there  have  been  insufficient  beds  for  the  visitors  and 
barely  enough  food  to  go  round.  The  demand  has  created  the 
supply,  not  the  supply  the  demand. 

To  bring  the  theory  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  a  test. 
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six  typical  unions  in  different  parts  should  be  selected.  In  these 
unions  the  agricultural  land  should  be  truly  valued— that  is  to 
say,  all  artificial  work  should  be  taken  into  account,  buildings, 
roads,  fencing  and  drainage,  and  the  total  value  of  these  works 
deducted  from  the  value  of  each  farm  as  a  whole.  Then  let  the 
balance  remaining — it  will  be  surprisingly  little — be  assessed 
upon  a  basis  furnished  by  those  who  advocate  the  taxation  of 
agricultural  land  values.  We  shall  know  then  how  illusory— if 
just — their  project  is,  and  definitely  and  beyond  controversy  where 
they  stand  and  where  we  stand  as  to  this  important  matter.  Those 
who  are  enamoured  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  imagine  that 
there  is  one  short  cut  to  bliss,  but  it  is  not  so ;  there  is  no  one 
heal-all  for  what  is  called  the  land  question.  As  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Liberal  Federation  meeting  at  Nottingham  wisely 
stated,  the  “land  problem  will  have  to  be  attacked  along  a  variety 
of  lines.” 

Egbert  Edgcumbe. 


IKISH  DEAMATISTS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRYMEN. 

The  question  has  been  asked  in  connection  with  the  modern 
dramatic  movement  in  Ireland,  “How  is  it  that  the  dramatists 
so  often  paint  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  such  dark 
colours?  ”  Even  in  regard  to  that  entirely  genial  comedy,  General 
John  Regan,  so  successful  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  some  critics 
have  complained  that  the  author.  Canon  Hannay,  better  known 
as  “George  Birmingham,”  and  himself  an  Irishman,  has  given 
us  as  his  hero  a  doctor  who  is  for  ever  lying,  yet  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact ;  a  priest  who  allows  himself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  into  a  public-house  for  “a  taste  of  the  stuff”  in  the  full 
blaze  of  noon  ;  a  newspaper  editor  who  is  on  the  verge  of  insanity , 
so  narrow  and  bitter  is  his  mind  ;  and  a  group  of  townsmen  nearly 
every  one  of  whom  seems  unkempt,  shifty,  idle,  and  thriftless. 
The  fact  that  the  play’s  cumulative  effect  upon  the  audience  was 
nothing  but  laughter  and  enjoyment,  not  untouched  by  sym¬ 
pathy  with,  and  even  admiration  for,  the  characters  set  before 
them,  passed  unheeded  by  these  serious  critics,  who,  in  their  very 
sincere  admiration  of  the  Irish  people,  forgot  the  queer  fact  that, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  there  are  none  who,  individually,  are  so 
fond  of  a  joke  at  their  own  expense  as  the  Irish.  An  average 
Englishman  will  submit  to  such  a  joke  with  comparative  good 
humour;  a  Scotsman  dislikes  it  actively;  an  Irishman  delights 
in  it.  Who  has  not  occasionally  heard  an  Irishman  cracking  joke 
after  joke  at  his  own  cost,  and  laughing  at  it  as  heartily  as  the 
most  detached  of  his  hearers? 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  modern  Irish  drama  does  present  a  picture  before  which  the 
average  playgoer  may  well  stand  aghast.  Take  Synge’s  Playboy 
of  the  Western  World,  for  instance,  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and 
the  dislike  which,  even  in  Dublin,  it  excited  at  its  first  hearing 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Even  at  a  second  and  third,  when 
the  humour  and  the  literary  perfection  of  the  thing  are  realised 
and  enjoyed,  there  is  still  something  a  little  wTy  in  one’s  laughter 
over  a  group  of  Mayo  peasant  men  and  women  who  can  make  a 
hero  of  a  lout  whose  one  boast  is  that  he  has  slain  his  father  with 
a  clout  of  a  loy.  And  the  same  writer’s  pictures  of  morals  in 
The  Tinker's  Wedding  and  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen  scarcely 
seem  to  cohere  with  the  conception  of  an  “Isle  of  Saints,”  or 
to  bear  out  the  flatteries  which  O’Connell  and  scores  of  succeeding 
political  leaders  have  poured  on  “the  purest  and  finest  peasantry 
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God  ever  made.”  Even  Lady  Gregory,  the  most  genial  of  all 
this  group  of  dramatists  (from  whom,  for  present  purposes,  and 
obvious  reasons,  we  exclude  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  who,  as  a  poet 
and  idealist,  moves  in  the  twilight  of  his  own  dreams),  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  women  in  her  delightful  comedy 
The  Image,  a  touch  of  cruelty  which  sends  a  shiver  through  the 
sensitive  spectator — that  in  which  eighty-years-old  Peggy,  who 
is  looking  forward  to  meeting  in  Heaven  the  long-lost  comrade 
and  husband  of  her  years  of  beauty,  is  asked  bow,  even  if  they 
should  thus  meet,  he  can'  be  expected  to  recognise  his  once 
blooming  comrade  in  the  phantom  of  skin  and  bone  and  grey 
hairs  she  has  now  become.  The  old  woman’s  terrified  answer : 

“  Don’t  be  saying  that !  Don’t  be  putting  that  word  out  of  your 
mouth  !  How  dare  you  be  putting  your  own  bad  thoughts  between 
myself  and  my  decent  comrade?” — spoken  as  it  was  by  Miss 
Moire  O’Neill,  was  as  poignant  a  thing  as  ever  was  spoken  in  a 
theatre. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  comic  portraitures  of 
“George  Birmingham,”  the  grim  imaginations  of  John  M.  Synge, 
and  the  searching  satire  in  comic  form  of  Lady  Gregory,  to  the 
work  of  the  other  leading  dramatists  of  modern  Ireland,  we  do 
verily  come  upon  pictures  so  appalling  as  to  disturb  even  those 
who  most  fully  understand  the  Irishman’s  love  of  a  joke  at  his 
own  expense.  Take,  for  example,  that  scene  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Campbell’s  Donegal  play.  Judgment,  in  which  the  old,  worn-out 
“light  woman,”  Peg  Straw,  after  being  beaten  by  the  tinkers  in 
the  Maum  glen,  crawls  on  all  fours  into  the  cottage  of  Owen 
Ban,  the  weaver,  to  die.  Owen  and  his  wife,  Nabla  (who  is 
expecting  her  confinement  shortly),  are  sitting  in  the  lamplight, 
when  the  man  suddenly  hears  a  strange  sound  from  the  loneliness 
outside.  Let  us  give  the  picture,  however,  in  the  dramatist’s 
own  words  ;  — 

Owen  {crossing  over  to  window  and  peering  out  between  his  hands). 
Neither  moon  nor  star.  Only  darkness,  and  the  wind  shearing.  {He  turns 
round  and  stares  into  the  almost  dead  fire,  in  a  listening  attitude.) 

Nabla.  What’s  wrong  with  you? 

Owen.  I  thought  I  heard  something. 

Nabla.  You’re  always  hearing  things.  You’re  tired. 

Owen  {listening).  There  it  is  again.  {A  moan  is  heard  without). 

Nabla  {starting).  God  help  usl 

Owen.  It’s  a  cry  right  enough.  {Another  moan,  nearer).  There  it  is, 
come  to  our  very  door.  {He  runs  to  the  door  and  opens  it.)  Saviour  God! 
{He  staggers  back.  A  heap  of  rags  crawls  in,  lamenting  loudly.  It  is  Peg 
Straw.  She  is  on  her  hands  and  knees.  Her  hair  is  dishevelled,  and 
blood  is  streaming  over  her  temples.)  The  poor  soul !  Och  Christ,  the 
poor  soulf 

Nabla  {scrutinising  her).  It’s  Peg  Straw !  Don’t  let  that  creature  over 
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the  door.  She’d  bring  a  curse  on  us  Owen  ...  a  curse  .  .  .  and  our  first 
child  going  to  be  born. 

Owen.  Easy,  woman,  easy  .  .  .  easy.  Quiet  yourself.  (To  Peg)  What’s 
on  you  at  all?  (Moans.)  Fetch  water,  Nabla.  This  woman’s  in  a  bad 
way.  Look  at  the  blood. 

Nabla.  I  turned  her  from  my  door  this  very  morning.  I  know  what  she 
is,  and  I  won’t  have  her  in  the  house.  .  .  . 

Owen.  You’d  have  me  put  her  out  then? 

Nabla.  I’d  have  you  keep  her  from  this  house.  .  .  . 

Owen.  Bad  as  she  is  we  must  help  her.  We  couldn’t  turn  her  out 
in  that  state.  Fetch  the  water,  I  tell  you.  We’ll  help  her  if  she’s  to 
die  in  our  hands. 

Nabla.  I  won’t  fetch  it. 

Owen.  Hell’s  flames.  I’ll  wafce  you.  .  .  .  (He  grips  her  by  the  arm. 
He  is  on  the  verge  of  striking  her  when  he  recovers  himself.)  No,  no,  I 
couldn’t,  Nabla  ...  I  couldn’t.  God  forgive  mel  (quietly).  Where  is  it? 
Where  have  you  put  it?  (He  discovers  the  ^vater -crock.)  Here  it  is. 
(He  empties  some  water  into  a  bowl,  then  draws  Peg  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor  and  loosens  her  clothing.  Half  to  himself)  Well,  chance  brings 
us  strange  bedfellows!  (On  his  knees,  washing  the  blood  from  Peg's  face) 
Oh,  the  murderers!  And  there’s  dung  all  over  her.  She’s  been  dragged 
through  a  dung  heap.  God!  Look  at  that!  She’s  in  a  bad  way,  Nabla. 
I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  go  for  a  priest  and  the  police.  What  time  is  it? 

And  oii‘  he  goes,  leaving  the  wile  and  the  dying  creature 
together ;  and  the  scene  ends  in  a  moment  of  horror  more  sicken¬ 
ing  than  any  that  has  gone  before.  Even  in  the  realistic  drama 
of  Itussia  and  Germany  there  is  nothing  more  di-eadful  than  this 
picture  of  the  deliberate  brutality  of  a  party  of  Irish  tramps,  and 
the  unthinking  cruelty  of  a  decent  Irish  cottager’s  decent  young 
Irish  wife. 

Take,  again,  the  work  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Eobinson,  a  very  sincere 
dramatist.  Has  any  contemporary  English  playwright  set  before 
his  audience  anything  so  harrowing  as  the  delineation,  in  the  play 
called  The  Cross-Roads ,  of  the  humiliation  of  a  bright,  energetic 
young  wife  by  an  ignorant  and  brutal  husband?  In  the  second 
act  a  former  lover  has  called  on  her,  and,  hearing  of  her  fate, 
has  implored  her  to  fly  with  him.  She  refuses.  Bad  as  he  is, 
she  will  not  bring  that  disgrace  upon  her  husband.  Presently 
the  husband  himself  enters,  and  with  a  leer  flings  an  insult  at 
them  both,  so  gross  that  the  young  man  rushes  at  him  and  is 
only  prevented  from  killing  him  by  the  wife,  who,  in  terror  of 
what  may  happen,  sends  the  decent  young  fellow  away.  He  bids 
her  “Good-bye,  once  and  for  all,”  and  goes  slowdy  out  of  the  door  ; 
and  here  is  how  the  play  ends  :  — 

Tom.  (The  husband.)  Oh!  you’re  a  clever  woman! 

Ellen  (in  a  low  voice).  Don’t  be  hard  on  me  now,  an’  I  after  saving 
you  from  being  murdered. 

Tom.  Was  it  me  you  saved,  or  was  it  the  young  man?  When  you  pulled 
him  off  me,  did  you  save  me,  or  was  it  him  you  saved  from  being  hung? 
VOL.  XCIV.  N.S.  3  S 
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Tell  me  that,  Ellen  McCarthy.  (Silence.)  Ah!  ’tis  aisy  seen.  (Puts 
his  hat  on  and  goes  to  the  door,  and  takes  the  key  out  of  the  lock.) 

Ellen  (looking  round).  What  are  you  doing?  (Frightened.)  What  are 
you  doing? 

Tom.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  doing.  I’m  locking  the  door  the  way  you 
won’t  go  out  after  that  young  man  :  an’  I’m  going  to  step  down  to 
the  village  now  for  a  sup  of  drink.  An’  then — I'm  coming  back\  an’  by 
God,  I’ll  make  you  pay  for  this  night’s  work,  Ellen  McCarthy,  till  you’d 
wish  you  were  dead — for  the  black  curse  you  brought  on  this  farm,  an’  for 
the  liking  you  have  to  the  young  man. 

(Goes  out;  Ellen  remains  sitting  at  the  table,  staring  in  front  of 
her  with  sad,  hopeless  eyes.  The  key  turns  in  the  lock  with  a  aound 
of  dreadful  finality.  The  curtain  falls  slowly.) 

Again,  the  emotions  of  the  audience  have  been  stirred  to  the 
very  depths  of  pity,  horror,  and  wrath  by  the  Irishman  dramatist’s 
delineation  of  native  brutality.  And  in  the  same  writer’s  play, 
Harvest,  we  have  a  scarcely  less  revolting  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  a  farmer’s  family  has  been  ruined  by  education  and  the 
schoolmaster.  One  son,  who  has  gone  over  to  England,  has 
forsaken  his  religion,  and  grown  ashamed  of  his  country  and  its 
people;  another,  in  Dublin,  has  married  a  young  gentlewoman, 
only  to  sponge  upon  her,  and,  ih  a  fit  of  temper,  to  insult  and 
assault  her;  and  a  daughter  has  become  a  harlot  in  London. 
Meanw’hile,  the  eldest  son,  who  has  not  been  “educated,”  is 
about  the  most  foul-mouthed  individual  ever  encountered  by  a 
British  audience;  while  the  old  farmer  himself — the  apparent 
oasis  of  decency  in  a  desert  of  its  opposite — ends  by  setting  fire 
to  his  own  farm-buildings  in  a  moment  of  financial  stress,  so 
that  he  may  get  the  money  for  which  they  are  insured.  Add  to 
these — and  we  will  only  give  one  more  instance  where  many  might 
be  adduced — the  culminating  scene  in  Mr.  T.  C,  Murray’s  play, 
Birthright,  in  which  a  young  man,  in  a  sudden  fury  of  hate, 
rushes  at  his  own  brother  and  kills  him,  and  it  wdll  be  admitted 
that,  whatever  else  the  modern  dramatists  of  Ireland  are  doing, 
they  are  not  flattering  the  constituency  to  which  they  appeal. 

This  national  drama  of  Ireland  has  been  called  a  drama  of 
pessimism ;  and  so  it  is,  but  the  point  is  that  it  is  a  pessimism 
not  of  weakness,  but  of  strength.  Is  pessimism,  asks  Nietszche 
somewhere,  necessarily  a  sign  of  decline,  of  decay,  of  failure,  of 
exhausted  instincts?  Is  there  not  a  pessimism — an  intellectual 
predilection  for  what  is  hard,  awful,  evil,  problematical — which 
is  a  pessimism  of  exuberant  health  and  of  strength  ?  Surely  one 
may  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative  and  point  to  much 
of  Ireland’s  present-day  life  and  literature  as  an  illustration. 
Whatever  may  be  his  opinion  on  Home  Eule,  no  man  who  has 
known  Ireland  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  can  deny  that  a  great 
change  has  come  over  the  country  during  the  past  fe-w  years.  In 
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Grattan’s  phrase,  “The  spirit  has  gone  forth.”  Men  say  things 
there  now  on  behalf  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  spiritual 
liberty  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  say  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  is  beginning  to  be  realised  that  the  bodies  of  a  people 
are  worth  looking  after  as  well  as  their  souls ;  and  a  new  and 
truer  self-respect  is  arising  and  a  new  courage.  And  of  the  many 
striking  manifestations  of  this  spirit,  none  is  more  indicative  of 
health  than  the  fearless,  remorseless,  ruthless  way  in  which 
these  powerful  dramatists  decline  to  recognise  that  “all  that  is, 
is  right,”  refuse  to  fall  back  on  the  Preacher’s  “Vanity  of  Vani¬ 
ties,  all  is  vanity,”  and  insist  on  illuminating  those  dark  corners 
of  the  land  where  ignorance  and  superstition — not  excluding 
that  “little  knowledge  ”  which  is  such  “a  dangerous  thing” — still 
hold  sway,  and  exposing  their  ugly  secrets  to  the  light.  No 
normally  constituted  man  or  woman  can  come  away  from  seeing 
such  plays  as  those  alluded  to  above,  without  feeling  a  kind  of 
divine  rage  within  him,  a  passionate  desire  to  see  the  “old  order” 
under  which  such  things  have  flourished  give  place  to  new,  and 
a  quick-witted,  charming,  and  high-minded  people  get  nearer  to 
the  sun.  Maxim  Gorki,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  and  other  writers 
have  mirrored  similar  social  blots  in  the  life  of  Eussia  and 
Germany,  and  to  call  such  men  pessimists  is  the  wildest  abuse 
of  language.  It  is  the  nervous,  trembling  hiding-up  of  such  things 
that  marks  the  pessimist.  The  more  they  are  laid  bare  in  all 
their  ugliness,  the  better  the  chance  of  reforming  them  altogether. 

Everyone  of  these  plays  is  more  or  less  directly  founded  on 
fact.  Synge  based  his  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  a  story  told  him  in  the  Aran  Islands  of  a  Connaught 
man  Avho  killed  his  father  with  the  blow  of  a  spade  when  he  was 
in  a  passion,  then  fled  to  one  of  the  islands  and  threw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  the  natives,  who,  in  spite  of  a  reward  which  was 
offered,  hid  him  till  he  could  be  safely  shipped  to  America ;  and 
Mr.  Campbell  founded  his  dreadful  play,  Judgment,  on  a  story 
told  him  by  a  man  who  had  known  Peg  Straw  and  had  been 
present  at  her  wake.  And  much  the  same  will  be  found  to  apply 
wherever  there  is  a  realistic  drama  that  deals  faithfully  with  the 
shadows  of  life.  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  in  w'hich  the 
spirit  of  wickedness  is  not  just  as  fatally  busy  as  it  is  shown,  in 
these  plays,  to  be  in  Munster  and  Connaught ;  but  happy  are  the 
lands,  and  hopeful  is  their  future,  where  men  are  found  brave  and 
faithful  enough  to  expose  what  is  rotten  to  the  light  of  day.  The 
worst  Pessimist  may  be  the  man  who  lives  in  illusions,  the 
healthiest  Optimist  he  w^ho  faces  facts. 


H.  M.  Walbrook. 


AN  APOSTLE  OF  MELODEAMA. 


It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  for  the  subject  of  this  paper— 
Edward  Fitzball — that  he  was  the  father  of  modern  melodrama, 
but  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  exponents  of 
the  sensational  and  spectacular  form  of  drama.  His  plays  and 
ballads  have  long  since  gone  the  way  of  Books  of  Beauty  and 
Balfe’s  operas,  but  he  has  left  one  enduring  legacy  in  his  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  dramatic  career.^  His  book  is  written  in  the  worst 
style  of  our  worst  period,  but  for  the  student  of  theatrical  history 
it  possesses  genuine  interest  nnd  value,  if  only  for  the  light  that 
it  throws  upon  the  state  of  the  minor  theatres  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Fitzball,  whose  name  is  commonly  connected  with  blue-fire, 
owing  to  his  love  for  lurid  effects  in  stage  lighting,  reveals  himself 
in  his  autobiographical  work  as  a  timid,  amiable,  domestic  little 
gentleman,  whose  childlike  vanity  w^as  more  than  excusable  in 
view  of  a  long  series  of  popular  successes.  With  naive  egoism  he 
recounts  his  triumphs,  which  seem  to  have  surprised  no  one  more 
than  himself,  but  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  occasional  failures. 
That  he  never  suffered  from  any  objectionable  form  of  “swelled 
head  ”  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  critics  of  his  day 
dealt  faithfully  with  him,  even  though  he  was  for  more  than 
a  generation  the  spoiled  child  of  his  public.  He  is  sometimes 
mildly  plaintive  about  the  treatment  accorded  to  him  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Press,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  cherished 
any  active  resentment  against  them. 

The  future  melodramatist  w-as  the  son  of  a  yeoman  farmer  named 
Ball,  who  lived  near  Newmarket,  and  lost  most  of  his  capital  on 
the  turf.  The  mother’s  name  was  Fitz,  hence  the  curious 
cognomen  afterwards  adopted  by  the  son.  Edward  w’as  born  in 
1792,  and  early  gave  signs  of  being  a  prodigy.  He  tells  us  that 
he  possessed  an  “intuitive  knowledge  of  painting,  poetry,  and 
sculpture,”  but  after  his  first  visit  to  a  theatre  he  became  a 
dramatic  author,  for  better  or  for  worse.  He  constructed  a  toy 
playhouse,  for  w^hich  he  painted  all  the  scenes,  wrote  all  the 
pieces  and  acted  all  the  characters.  At  his  father’s  death,  Edward, 
then  a  boy  of  twelve,  undertook  the  management  of  the  farm, 
and  (if  his  own  account  may  be  believed)  paid  off  debts  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  pounds.  But  farming  seemed  to  be 
(1)  Under  the  title  of  Thirty-five  Years  of  a  Dramatist's  Life, 
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a  slow  way  of  making  a  fortune,  so,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
determined  to  write  a  tragedy — “a  musical,  historical,  demoniacal 
tragedy  ” — wdierewith  to  restore  the  family  finances.  As  soon  as 
it  was  finished  he  rode  into  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  with  the  intention 
of  presenting  it  to  a  delighted  manager,  who,  in  return,  would 
surely  press  a  roll  of  banknotes  into  the  author’s  hand. 

The  Bury  manager  proved  accessible  and  kind.  He  promised 
to  read  the  play  at  once  and  pass  sentence  next  morning. 
Edward  w'ent  to  the  theatre  that  night  thinking,  in  the  innocence 
of  his  heart,  that  perhaps  his  own  play  might  be  performed  on 
the  following  night.  Of  course,  the  tragedy  was  rejected,  but 
the  manager  sent  a  message  to  the  young  author’s  mother,  urging 
her  to  spare  no  exertion  to  give  him  a  good  education,  since  he 
was  worth  it.  But  this  was  poor  consolation.  “I  returned 
blighted,”  writes  Fitzball.  ‘‘The  manuscript  fell,  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt,  into  my  frozen  hand;  on  my  sad,  solitary,  humiliated  ride 
home,  disappointment  overcame  me,  so  the  manuscript  of  my  first 
tragedy  flew  scattered  to  the  winds  of  Newmarket  Heath.” 

While  still  in  his  ’teens,  Fitzball  went  to  Norwich,  where  he 
articled  himself  to  a  firm  of  printers,  being  under  the  impression 
that  printing  w'as  a  literary  occupation.  He  was  disappointed  with 
his  chosen  trade ,  but  he  found  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
theatre  with  an  excellent  stock  company,  reinforced  by  visits 
from  such  stars  as  Kean,  Young,  and  Miss  O’Neill.  During  his 
stay  in  Norwich  he  fell  in  love  and  married.  He  was  only  twenty 
at  the  time,  and  just  out  of  his  articles.  Never  wanting  in  courage, 
he  determined  to  set  up  a  printing  office  of  his  own,  and  start 
a  new  magazine.  The  venture  failed,  and  only  two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  magazine  appeared.  But  a  tragedy  called  Edwin, 
founded  on  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  was  accepted  by  the  manager  of 
the  Norwich  theatre,  and  played  ‘‘for  several  consecutive  nights,” 
which,  in  those  days  of  “stock”  and  “repertory,”  proved  that  it 
was  not  an  absolute  failure.  Edtcin  was  followed  by  two  more 
tragedies,  and  then  the  young  author  descended  to  melodrama, 
and  wrote  a  piece  called  The  Ruffian  Boy,  founded  on  a  story  of 
Mrs.  Opie’s.  This  made  a  little  hit,  and  was  played  round  the 
Norwich  circuit. 

A  big  step  forward  was  taken  when  Tom  Dibdin  accepted  a 
melodrama  called  Edda  for  the  Surrey  Theatre,  of  which  he  was 
then  manager.  Fitzball  came  to  London  for  the  rehearsals,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  size  of  the  theatre ,  and  enraptured  with  the 
beautiful  scenery,  the  “kind,  enlightened,  facetious  manager,”  the 
amiable  manageress,  and  the  performers,  whom  he  thought 
scarcely  inferior  to  demi-gods.  One  thing  puzzled  him,  however. 
He  heard  two  of  the  actors  disputing  about  the  correct  wording 
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of  a  phrase  in  the  play,  but  neither  of  them  thought  of  referring 
to  the  author.  He  remarked  upon  this  incident  to  Dibdin,  who 
replied,  “Each  is  afraid  that  you  will  set  him  right.” 

Edda  had  a  fair  run  at  the  Surrey,  and  another  Norwich  success 
with  a  drama  called  The  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville  decided  Fitzball 
to  give  up  his  unsuccessful  printing  business  and  seek  his  fortune 
in  town.  By  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Opie,  he  did  not  at  first  attempt 
to  support  himself  with  his  pen,  but,  thanks  to  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  her,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  a  well-known  printing 
office.  His  stay  there,  however,  was  brief.  An  actor  friend,  who 
had  seen  his  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville,  advised  him  to  send  the  play 
to  Watkin  Burroughs,  who  had  succeeded  Dibdin  as  manager  of 
the  Surrey.  The  piece  was  accepted,  and  speedily  produced.  It 
ran  over  a  hundred  nights — a  remarkable  run  in  those  days — and 
was  afterwards  played  in  every  theatre  in  the  kingdom. 

The  provincial  managers,  however,  paid  no  fees  at  that  period 
for  a  play  that  had  already  been  produced  in  town.  In  his 
Recollections ,  written  forty  years  later,  Fitzball  takes  a  brief 
survey  of  the  state  of  the  drama  in  the  eighteen-twenties.  At  that 
time  the  majority  of  the  plays  produced  were  the  work  of  English 
brains,  whereas  by  the  middle  of  the  century  adaptations  from 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  the  stage.  He  thought, 
naturally  enough ,  that  the  change  was  for  the  worse ,  even  though 
he  admits  that  the  English  authors  who  supplied  the  minor 
theatres  hardly  understood  their  own  language.  But  as  the  patent 
theatres  declined  in  public  esteem,  the  Surrey  and  the  Coburg 
were  able  to  attract  a  superior  class  of  actor  and  scene-painter — 
the  authors  were  of  less  consequence.  Fitzball  dwells  with 
unction  on  the  magnificence  of  the  decorations  under  these  altered 
conditions.  The  Surrey  could  boast  a  Genoa  velvet  curtain,  and 
the  attractions  of  the  Coburg  were  enhanced  by  a  “sunny  glitter 
of  gold-braided  mirrors,  and  a  superb  looking-glass  curtain,  which 
drew  up  and  let  down  in  the  sight  of  the  audience,  and  reflected 
every  form  and  face  in  that  gorgeous  house.”  This  revolution  in 
the  art,  or  more  accurately  in  the  decorations  of  the  theatres,  he 
attributes  to  “the  rapid  march  of  learning  and  originality.” 

Fitzball’s  contemporary  and  fellow  dramatist.  Planch^,  gives 
a  very  different  account  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  looking- 
glass  curtain,  or  act-drop,  the  advent  of  which,  he  says,  had  been 
announced  in  the  largest  type  for  many  weeks,  and  had  been 
confidently  counted  upon  as  an  “immense  attraction.”  “The 
house  was  certainly  crowded  the  first  night,”  he  continues,  “and  I 
was  amongst  the  number  of  the  curious,  if  not  of  the  sanguine 
spectators.  After  an  overture  the  promised  novelty  was  displayed ; 
not  one  entire  plate  of  glass — that  could  not  have  been  expected— 
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but  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  moderately  sized  plates 
within  an  elaborate  gilt  frame.  The  effect  was  anything  but 
agreeable.  The  glass  was  all  over  finger  and  other  marks,  and 
dimly  reflected  the  two  tiers  of  boxes  and  their  occupants.  It 
was  no  imposition,  however ;  it  was  a  large  mass  of  plate-glass, 
and  in  those  days  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  There 
was  consequently  considerable  applause  at  its  appearance.  The 
moment  it  ceased  someone  in  the  gallery,  possessing  a  stentorian 
voice,  called  out,  ‘  That’s  all  werry  well !  Now  show  us  summut 
else.’  What  more  cutting  commentary  could  the  keenest  wit  have 
made  upon  this  costly  folly  ?  ” 

The  prosperity  of  the  minor  theatres  at  the  period  in  question 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  enormous  success  achieved  by 
feeble  adaptations  of  Scott’s  novels.  The  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
adapted  by  Dibdin,  had  enjoyed  a  long  run  at  the  Surrey,  and 
now  Watkin  Burroughs  invited  Fitzball  to  dramatise  the  newly- 
published  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Dibdin  could  turn  a  novel  into  a 
play  in  three  days,  but  Fitzball  confesses  with  shame  that  it 
took  him  a  whole  week  to  prepare  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  for  the 
stage.  “Getting  up  a  three-act  piece  in  those  days,”  he  remarks, 
“was  a  much  more  important  affair  than  now  ;  or  at  least  I  thought 
so.  As  the  vast  scenes  were  pushed  into  sets,  and  the  different 
costumes  and  properties  were  brought  in  piece  by  piece,  to  be 
approved  by  the  manager,  I  could  scarcely  believe  myself  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  the  agitator  of  all  this  mighty  commo¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  Glover,  whose  daughters  were  in  the  cast,  picked  up 
a  cricket  on  the  stage  at  rehearsal,  and  prophesied  that  the  play 
would  make  a  decided  hit.  When  the  night  arrived — it  was  in 
June,  1822 — the  house  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  for  Scott’s 
works  were  the  rage,  not  only  in  their  original  form,  but  on  the 
boards.  The  cricket  proved  a  true  prophet.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  ran  for  ninety-six 
nights,  and  brought  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  management. 
How  much  the  adapter  was  paid  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  author  of  the  book  received  not  a  penny  from  the  profits. 
Scott’s  fortunes  might  have  been  retrieved  twice  over  if  he  could 
have  demanded  a  percentage  on  the  huge  sums  that  were  made 
by  managers  out  of  the  adaptations  from  his  novels. 

So  far  our  young  playwright  had  not  met  with  a  single  reverse, 
and  his  name  was  beginning  to  be  talked  of  among  managers. 
Charles  Kemble  was  now  in  command  at  Covent  Garden,  vice 
Harris  who  had  retired  from  management  in  1822.  Kemble  was 
wanting  in  the  experience  and  practical  acumen  of  Harris  who, 
like  his  father  before  him,  had  guided  the  fortunes  of  Covent 
Garden  with  considerable  success.  The  management  was  now 
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hampered  with  a  heavy  building  debt,  and  was  shortly  to  be 
plunged  into  costly  and  interminable  law-suits,  while  Kemble 
whose  position  was  very  much  that  of  the  modern  actor-manager, 
with  a  syndicate  behind  him,  made  unfortunate  experiments  in  the 
exploitation  of  his  own  talent.  Tired  of  playing  to  empty  houses 
while  the  humble,  vulgar  Surrey  was  crowded  nightly,  he 
descended  from  his  legitimate  pedestal  so  far  as  to  invite  the 
author  of  the  Surrey  successes  to  call  upon  him  at  Covent 
Garden . 

This  was  a  great  event  in  the  career  of  an  obscure  writer  of 
minor  dramas,  and  Fitzball  describes  at  immense  length  the 
sensations  that  overwhelmed  him  as  he  approached  the  doors  of 
the  historic  theatre.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  stage-door 
keeper  regarded  him  with  “respectful  kindness,”  an  unusual 
attitude  with  stage-door  keepers,  but  one  which  was  common  to 
all  the  Covent  Garden  employes.  After  complimenting  Fitzball 
on  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Kemble,  “the  most  gracious  manager 
that  ever  breathed,”  proceeded,  “I  wrote  to  you  to  come  hither 
simply  to  say  that  if  you  like  to  direct  your  talents  to  our  theatre, 
w'here,  of  course,  we  pay  much  better  than  the  minor  managers, 
every  attention  shall  be  paid  to  you.  Have  you  anything  at 
present  ?  ” 

Fitzball  explained  that  he  had  just  sold  a  drama  called  Father 
and  Son,  or  the  Rock  of  Chnrhonnier,  to  the  manager  of  the 
Coburg,  but  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  induced  to  release 
the  play.  The  manager,  with  a  complaisance  most  unusual  in 
his  kind,  gave  up  his  claim  to  Father  and  Son,  which  was  pre¬ 
sently  produced  at  Covent  Garden  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
fine  cast  and  exquisite  scenery.  But — it  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
Coburg  to  Covent  Garden,  and  the  piece  made  a  complete  failure. 

“  It  will  be  long  ere  I  forget  my  sensations  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
hiss,”  writes  Fitzball;  “it  would  form  the  subject  of  a  sentimental  ballad. 
I  felt  exactly  as  if  tbe  flooring  of  the  box  had  suddenly  given  way  beneath 
my  feet,  and  was  letting  me  down  to  an  endless  abyss.  What  can  surpass 
the  mortification  of  a  condemned  author?  What  can  compensate  for  it? 
Nothing  in  this  life." 

After  the  performance  was  over,  the  poor  little  author  and  his 
wife  w’ere  hurrying  along  Bow  Street,  blighted  and  ashamed, 
when  they  heard  a  voice  calling  after  them  in  very  friendly  tones. 
It  was  Charles  Kemble  himself.  “He  had  inquired  the  way  I 
had  taken,  and  followed  me  from  the  theatre  to  console  me. 
Taking  me  by  the  hand,  he  conjured  me  in  the  most  amiable  way 
to  keep  up  my  spirits,  as  he  felt  perfectly  assured  that  another 
night  the  piece  would  go  perfectly  well.” 

This  kindly  assurance  to  the  contrary,  the  play  was  withdrawn 
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after  five  nights,  in  consequence  of  the  oJ)po8ition  it  met  with  at 
each  performance.  Fitzball  attributed  his  failure  to  the  “machina¬ 
tions  of  a  clique,”  but  the  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  the  public 
taste  was  outraged  by  the  production  of  a  full-blooded  melodrama 
at  a  legitimate  theatre.  Father  and  Son  was  afterwards  revived 
with  success  in  its  proper  home,  the  Surrey,  but  this  did  not 
console  the  author  for  his  reception  at  Covent  Garden.  He  felt 
like  a  child  who  runs  fearlessly  till  he  has  a  bad  tumble,  and  then 
is  afraid  to  venture  on  his  feet  again.  In  vain  his  adoring  wife 
reminded  him  of  all  the  great  authors  who  had  failed  in  their 
time.  He  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  for  a  time  abandoned  his 
attempts  to  write  for  the  stage. 

Apparently  at  that  epoch  there  were  more  theatres  than  authors, 
for  the  managers  were  sadly  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  plays. 
The  programmes  were  frequently  changed,  and  it  was  usual 
to  give  three  pieces  in  an  evening’s  bill,  the  performances 
beginning  at  half-past  six  or  seven  and  ending  at  midnight.  The 
Adelphi  had  just  passed  through  a  succession  of  failures,  though 
the  company  was  of  more  than  average  excellence.  The  star  was 
T.  P.  Cooke,  celebrated  for  his  impersonations  of  nautical  parts. 
Cooke  suggested  to  Terry,  the  manager,  that  Fitzball  should  be 
asked  to  write  a  new  piece  for  the  Adelphi,  and  undertook  to 
act  as  intermediary  in  the  matter.  Accordingly,  “T.  P.”  drove 
up  to  Stamford  Street,  where  the  Fitzballs  were  then  living, 
and  demanded  a  nautical  drama.  The  difficulty  of  plot  could 
be  got  over,  he  suggested,  by  dramatising  Fenimore  Cooper’s 
Pilot.  Fitzball  had  read  The  Pilot,  and  not  caring  for  the 
story  had  refused  to  dramatise  it  for  the  Surrey.  However, 
he  now  agreed  to  read  the  book  again,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
he  had  completed  what  he  calls  a  “bold  programme”  of  the 
plot,  and  composed  the  requisite  ballads.  With  this  sketch 
he  posted  off  to  Cooke,  who  was  in  bed  with  the  gout,  but  sat 
up  to  hear  the  piece  read.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Cooke  were 
enraptured  with  the  work — more  especially  with  the  “poetry.” 
Fitzball  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  following  stanza  over  and 
over  again  : 

“While  the  level  deck  his  feet  pace, 

’Mid  the  silvery  clouds  on  high. 

He  views  his  Lucy’s  sweet  face, 

Like  an  angel’s  beaming  from  the  sky.” 

The  manuscript  was  left  with  Cooke  for  alterations,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it  till  the  following  Monday,  when  Fitzball 
was  startled  to  see  on  the  Adelphi  playbill,  “In  rehearsal,  and 
will  shortly  be  produced,  a  new  original  Nautical  Burletta, 
founded  on  Cooper’s  popular  novel  of  The  Pilot.”  He  came  to 
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the  natural  conclusion  that  this  was  the  work  of  some  other 
dramatist,  and  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  very  badly 
treated.  His  wife  was  endeavouring  to  console  him  when  Cooke 
drove  up  to  conduct  him  to  the  theatre.  Fitzball’s  original  sketch 
— for  it  was  never  altered — w'as  to  be  read  to  the  company  that 
morning.  Cooke  had  purposely  kept  it  back  for  fear  the  author 
should  tamper  with"  it,  for  he — T.  P. — w’as  convinced  that  it 
could  not  possibly  be  improved. 

The  terms  were  generous  and  the  cast  was  excellent.  Terry 
as  the  Pilot  and  Cooke  as  Long  Tom  Coffin  particularly  distin¬ 
guishing  themselves.  The  piece  ran  for  over  two  hundred  nights, 
and  the  managers  cleared  more  than  seven  thousand  pounds. 
Terry’s  delivery  of  a  certain  speech  produced,  according  to  the 
author,  the  finest  and  most  impressive  effect  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  melodrama.  The  following  is  the  speech,  which  is  about 
on  a  par  with  the  stanza  that  so  enchanted  the  Cookes  :  — 

Pilot  :  Hardly  could  the  scared  vretch,  who  thus  secured  your  boy,  and 
clung  with  his  other  arm  to  the  flurrying  raft  for  support,  turn  his  almost 
bewildered  gaze  towards  the  struggling  object  he  was  compelled  to  abandon, 
ere  that  frail  form  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  a  moment — a  moment  only- 
in  the  awful  pause  of  the  tempest — one  fair  hand,  whiter  than  the  lashing 
waters  round  it,  was  lifted — thus — in  silent  agony  above  the  flood,  as  if  to 
speak  a  dying  mother’s  gratitude — and  then — then  it  was  all  oblivion — dark 
despair. 

Fitzball  describes  this  passage  as  an  example  of  “plain 
speaking  ”  in  melodrama  ! 

At  that  period  each  of  the  minor  theatres  had  its  tame  author, 
who  was  bound  to  supply  it  with  melodramas,  farces,  spectacles, 
or  adaptations  when  nothing  better  was  forthcoming  from  outside 
talent.  In  1824,  Fitzball  was  engaged  as  author  to  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  with  a  fixed  salary.^  His  tragedy  of  Antigone  was 
produced  here  with  great  splendour,  as  well  as  a  number  of  less 
ambitious  pieces  of  a  spectacular  nature — The  Burning  Bridge, 
The  Floating  Beacon,  and  so  forth.  To  produce  “spectacles”  at 
a  minor  theatre  was  not  an  easy  or  agreeable  task,  for  rehearsals 
were  few,  and  the  art  of  mise  en  scene  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
On  one  occasion  Henry  Kemble’s  robes  (he  was  a  sorcerer) 
became  entangled  with  the  scenery,  and  the  whole  of  an  elaborate 
set  piece — an  orange  grove — was  pulled  down,  disclosing  a  bare 
wall  and  flaring  lights.  The  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 
The  manager  came  forward  with  an  abject  apology,  the  scenery 
was  re-set,  and  the  piece  started  again  from  the  beginning.  The 
audience  was  put  into  such  excellent  humour  by  this  contretemps 

(1)  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  resigned  this  post  rather  than  write  a  play  on 
the  subject  of  Thurtell  the  murderer. 
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that  the  author  declared  it  might  be  worth  while,  on  the  first 
night  of  a  doubtful  piece,  to  push  all  the  scenery  into  the  pit,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  sympathy  of  the  generous  public. 

In  the  course  of  another  of  Fitzball’s  productions.  The  Fire- 
Worshippers,  an  unfortunate  camel  fell  through  a  trap  and  was 
killed.  As  the  animal  could  only  be  got  out  piecemeal,  the  various 
entertainments  of  the  evening  had  to  be  played  over  its  dead  body. 
The  after-piece — The  Floating  Beacon — was  ruined  by  the 
intoxication  of  one  of  the  actors,  and  the  curtain  fell  to  the  tune 
of  howls  and  hisses.  The  author  felt  that  his  reputation  was 
wrecked,  and  cursed  the  profession  that  placed  him  at  the  mercy 
of  untoward  circumstances  and  untrustworthy  artists.  But  on 
the  second  night  The  Floating  Beacon  was  rapturously  received 
hy  a  full  house.  It  was  played  a  hundred  and  twenty  nights  at 
the  Surrey,  and  as  many  more  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  Fitzball  com¬ 
plained  that  the  long  runs  of  his  early  pieces  were  positively 
injurious  to  him,  because  the  managers  expected  that  a  drama 
from  his  pen  would  run  a  hundred  nights  at  least.  If  it  only 
survived  forty  or  fifty  performances — a  good  run  in  those  days — 
they  regarded  it  as  a  failure. 

Fitzball  had  a  trick  of  writing  ballads — illiterate,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  ,  sentimental  ballads — which  went  straight  to  the  great  heart 
of  the  British  public,  and  brought  him  into  request  with  the 
composers  and  singers.  At  a  time  when  it  was  illegal  to  produce 
any  drama  at  a  London  theatre  (other  than  Covent  Garden  or 
Drury  Lane)  that  did  not  contain  at  least  five  vocal  numbers  in 
each  act,  there  was  a  fine  market  for  the  composer  of  popular 
verse. 

Fitzball  was  commissioned  to  assist  Sir  Henry  Bishop  with  an 
adaptation  of  Boieldieu’s  Les  Deux  Nuits  for  Madame  Vestris. 
The  piece  had  no  success,  but  in  1830,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Bishop,  he  was  appointed  writer  of  original  ballads  and  vaude¬ 
villes  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  then  under  the  management  of  Gye. 
Some  good  singers  were  engaged — the  Keeleys  among  them — and 
as  the  songs  were  little  or  no  trouble  to  write,  the  “poet  '  admits 
that  his  salary  was  easily  and  pleasantly  earned.  Many  of  his 
ballads  became  prodigious  popular  favourites,  notably  “The 
Bloom  is  on  the  Rye,”  with  Bishop’s  music,  which  was  encored 
nightly.  Thirty  years  later  the  song  was  taken  up  by  Sims 
Reeves,  and  proved  to  have  lost  none  of  its  fascinations  for  an 
undiscriminating  public.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  melody  was  more  banal  than  the  words,  or  the  words  more 
inept  than  the  melody. 

About  this  time  Fitzball  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  charming  Miss  Kelly,  who  must  have  been  nearing  forty. 
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and  wrote  a  melodrama  for  her  called  The  Soldier’s  Widow ;  or 
The  Deserted  Mill,  which  was  produced — and  failed — at  the 
Adelphi.  But  still  the  author’s  luck  did  not  desert  him.  Owing 
to  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of  promising  plays,  the  Queen’s 
Theatre  was  then  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  manager  applied  to 
Fitzball  for  an  “attractive  drama,”  and  was  offered — by  way  of  a 
joke — the  Adelphi  failure.  But  the  manager  promptly  accepted 
the  piece,  paid  better  terms  than  the  Adelphi,  and  the  failure, 
with  the  help  of  a  broad-sword  combat  for  the  heroine,  was 
transformed  into  a  success,  and  actually  restored  the  fortunes  of 
the  Queen’s  Theatre ! 

Our  author,  w’hose  output  so  far  had  consisted  chiefly  of 
spectacles,  operettas,  and  after-pieces,  was  now  invited  by  the 
manager  of  the  Adelphi  to  write  a  long  drama,  which  would  form 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  an  evening’s  bill.  In  the  course  of  a 
discussion  about  the  plot,  Fitzball  casually  picked  up  a  volume 
of  short  stories,  one  of  which  bore  the  title  of  Jonathan  'Bradford. 
He  had  not  read  the  tale,  but  he  remarked  that  Jonathan  Bradford 
would  be  a  good  name  for  a  play.  The  manager  joyfully  agreed 
that  the  unread  story  should  be  made  the  subject  of  the  new 
drama,  and  urged  that  the  w^ork  should  be  put  in  hand  at  once. 

Jonathan  Bradford  proved  'to  be  the  story  of  a  landlord  w'ho 
w^as  accused  of  murdering  one  of  his  guests,  and  found  guilty  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  In  the  original  he  was  hanged,  but 
Fitzball  engineered  the  indispensable  “happy  ending.”  When 
the  play  was  finished  the  Adelphi  managerial  genius  w’as  bitterly 
disappointed  with  it,  but  having  no  other  piece  in  hand  he  was 
compelled  .to  put  it  into  rehearsal.  One  of  the  scenes  was  acted 
simultaneously  by  different  characters  in  four  rooms,  and  this 
was  deemed  absurd  and  impracticable.  Tbe  dramatist,  however, 
who  must  have  had  considerable  practical  knowdedge  of  the  art  of 
mise  en  scene,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  showed  how  the  novelty 
might  be  worked. 

On  June  12th,  1833,  this  “entirely  new  original  domestic 
drama  ”  w'as  produced.  The  audience  was  puzzled  by  the  four- 
room  scene,  but  they  applauded  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  act 
there  was  a  buzz  of  talk  throughout  the  house,  always  a  favour¬ 
able  sign.  The  play,  though  it  would  now'  be  regarded  as  a 
commonplace  murder  drama,  destitute  alike  of  style,  ingenuity, 
and  characterisation,  developed  into  a  colossal  success.  It  actually 
ran  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  nights,  and  brought  in  £8,000 
to  the  management.  The  only  drawback  to  Fitzball’ s  triumph 
was  the  unaccountable  behaviour  of  the  critics,  who  refused  to  be 
impressed  by  the  plot  and  ridiculed  the  dialogue,  which  was 
professedly  written  in  “the  blank  verse  of  the  period.”  The 
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following  passage  was  singled  out  for  attack,  and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  period  to  which  this  style  of 
“blank  verse”  belongs  : 

Bradford  :  Give  me  a  kiss,  wife;  nay,  another,  dearest; 

Good  is  the  wine  that  smacketh  on  the  lip  : 

How  be  the  bantlings? 

Arm  :  Well  1  and  both  asleep. 

Bradford  :  I 've  brought  lemons  and  nutmegs — 

Sugar — and  comfits  for  the  children. 

The  other  London  managers  were  all  agog  at  the  news  of  this 
prodigious  success,  and  bitterly  reproached  the  author  for  not 
giving  each  and  all  of  them  the  chance  of  producing  his  fine 
drama.  But  Fitzball  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  if  he  had 
sent  Jonathan  Bradford  to  one  of  the  legitimate  theatres,  it  would 
either  have  been  rejected  at  once  or  else  left  unread  upon  the 
shelves.  It  was  only  adapted  to  the  theatre  for  which  it  had  been 
written.^ 

In  1835,  Alfred  Bunn  was  lessee  of  the  two  patent  theatres, 
and  under  his  management  Fitzball  achieved  the  honour  of 
simultaneous  productions  at  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane — 
The  Note-Forger  at  the  one  and  Carlmilham  at  the  other.  These, 
of  course,  were  only  specimens  of  the  dramatic  padding  with 
which  every  manager  was  obliged  to  eke  out  his  interminable 
programmes.  But  the  author  was  charmed  to  find  himself  “an 
inmate  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane — one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Servants — a  writer  of  Grand  Opera  and  gorgeous  Tragedy — 
Thalia  on  the  one  side,  and  Melpomene  on  the  other.” 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1835  Bunn’s  financial  resources 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
tenancy  of  Covent  Garden.  Fitzball,  w^eary  of  walking  through 
the  mud  while  his  managers  rolled  by  in  their  carriages,  saw  the 
announcement  that  Covent  Garden  was  in  the  market,  and  in  a 
moment  of  aberration  made  a  bid  for  it.  He  was  unable  to  find 
the  thousand  pounds  required  for  the  deposit,  but  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Charles  Kemble  this  condition  was  waived,  and  the 
Surrey  playwright  actually  found  himself  lessee  of  Covent  Garden. 
He  intended  to  produce  opera  and  melodrama,  and  he  proposed 
— without  any  capital — to  engage  all  the  best  talent  available. 
But  before  he  could  begin  operations  he  was  seized  with  serious 
illness,  his  right  hand  being  temporarily  paralysed.  Just  w’hen 
matters  looked  most  desperate,  Osbaldiston,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Surrey,  wrote  to  congratulate  the  new  lessee  on  his  good 
fortune,  and  to  ask  for  a  slice  in  the  speculation.  Fitzball  was 
only  too  glad  to  surrender,  not  only  a  slice,  but  the  whole  pudding. 
(1)  Later  the  piece  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  but  without  success. 
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For  himself  he  only  asked  the  post  of  emergency  author  with  a 
comfortable  salary. 

The  bargain  was  struck,  and  Osbaldiston  re-opened  the 
theatre  with  a  production  of  Hamlet  in  October,  1835.  But  as 
the  season  wore  on  Fitzball  was  forced  to  protest  against  being 
called  upon  to  write  all  the  new  pieces  that  were  required,^  since 
it  might  be  possible,  he  thought,  for  the  Press  and  the  public  to 
have  too  much  of  one  author,  even  when  that  man  was  described 
— by  his  admirers — as  the  English  Victor  Hugo !  Fitzball  was 
reader  as  well  as  writer  to  Covent  Garden,  but  it  was  seldom  that 
a  tolerable  piece  could  be  found  among  the  hundreds  that  were 
sent  in  in  the  course  of  the  season.  “It  is  the  duty  of  a  reader,” 
he  serves,  “if  a  manuscript  will  not  serve  the  interest  of  the 
establishment,  or  is  unactable,  to  punctually  return  it  kindly  and 
with  thanks  to  the  author,  and,  if  that  be  possible,  without 
wounding  his  feelings." 

Macready  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  after  the  scuffle  with 
Bunn  that  had  put  an  end  to  his  work  at  Drury  Lane.  Fitzball 
relates  a  quaint  little  anecdote  about  an  encounter  with  the 
trageiT'!  w'hom  he  stood  greatly  in  awe.  One  morning 

Macready  had  been  unusually  gracious  to  the  tame  author,  and 
the  pair  walked  aw'ay  from  the  theatre  together.  Suddenly  they 
came  upon  some  scaffolding,  against  w’hich  was  placed  a 
ladder.  Fitzball  had  the  popular  superstitious  dread  of  w'alking 
under  a  ladder,  but  he  dared  not  confess  his  weakness  in 
such  company,  and  w^as  about  to  rush  upon  his  fate  when  Macready 
made  a  sudden  pause,  and  after  a  moment’s  irresolution 
observed  : 

“Mr.  Fitzball,  you  wdll  no  doubt  think  it  a  great  w'eakness,  but 
I  entertain  an  insurmountable  dislike  to  passing  under  a  ladder. 
It  is  a  failing,  if  it  be  a  failing,  w'hich  I  imbibed  in  childhood; 
excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  go  round.”  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  he  glided  round  the  ladder,  and  his  companion  thankfully 
followed  his  example. 

Osbaldiston  made  £2,000  on  his  first  season,  the  result,  it  would 
seem,  of  treating  Covent  Garden  as  if  it  were  a  large  minor 
theatre.  But  the  next  season  he  listened  to  everybody’s  advice, 
and  “the  yelping  cry  of  legitimacy  haunted  him  wherever  he 
went.”  He  gave  the  public  what  was  called  “legitimacy,”  and 
speedily  lost  his  two  thousand  pounds.  Added  to  this,  the  critics 
who  had  abused  his  illegitimate  productions,  turned  round  and 
abused  his  legitimate  productions  with  still  more  rancour.  This 
is  Fitzball ’s  account  of  the  matter.  The  losses  at  Covent  Garden 

(1)  Among  his  productions  were  adaptations  of  Paul  Clifford  and  of  Miss 
Ferrier’s  Inhtritanct,. 
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were,  in  a  large  measure,  caused  by  reduced  prices  and  increased 
salaries. 

With  the  close  of  Osbaldiston’s  reign  Fitzball’s  engagement  as 
emergency  author  came  to  an  end,  but  he  speedily  found  a  new 
post  of  a  similar  kind  with  Bunn  of  Drury  Lane.  He  undertook 
to  write  the  libretto  of  a  new  opera  for  Balfe,  he  pruned 
and  trimmed  the  libretto  of  other  writers,  and  in  his  leisure 
moments  he  was  not  too  proud  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  Astley’s 
Circus.  A  tragedy,  which  had  been  rejected  at  Drury  Lane,  was 
described  by  Astley’s  manager  as  “the  very  thing  for  the  Circus.” 
It  seems  rather  an  invidious  compliment,  but  our  author-of-all- 
work  was  not  thick-skinned,  and  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight 
Corasco,  or  the  Warrior  Steed,  was  mounted  at  Astley’s,  anc'  ran 
“upwards,  if  not  more  than  a  hundred  nights.”  This  was 
followed  by  six  dramas  in  the  same  genre — presumably  circus 
tragedies — for  which  Fitzball  was  paid  his  own  terms. 

This  series  of  successes  w^as  cut  short  by  the  serious  illness  of 
Mrs.  Fitzball,  who  suddenly  lost  her  memory,  and  whose  reason 
was  temporarily  affected.  The  doctors  regarded  her  case  as 
hopeless,  but  her  husband  refused  to  accept  their  ven^.  He 
shut  himself  up  with  her  in  a  suburban  cottage,  and  devoteC 
himself  to  the  task  of  restoring  her  faculties.  Thanks  to  his 
efforts  her  memory  gradually  returned,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
she  was  able  to  go  back  to  ordinary  life.  During  this  period  of 
seclusion  Fitzball  had  lost  all  his  employment,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  recover  his  footing.  At  length  he  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  to  write  an  Easter  piece  for  Drury  Lane,  but  Easter 
pieces,  he  complains,  had  lost  their  attraction  for  the  public  since 
the  introduction  of  railways,  which  carried  people  out  into  the 
country  in  half  an  hour.  It  had  been  very  different  in  the  good 
old  times  when  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  town  w’as  in  a 
crowded  stage-coach  or  an  expensive  hackney  carriage.  “Then 
the  public  spent  its  holidays  in  the  theatre,  and  the  Easter  piece 
was  only  a  few  degrees  less  profitable  than  the  pantomime.” 

A  spectacular  play  by  Fitzball,  called  Hans  of  Iceland,  was 
produced  by  Madame  Vestris  and  Charles  Mathews  at  Covent 
Garden,  but  as  eighty  carpenters  were  required  to  shift  the  last 
scene,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  piece  could  only  be 
played  at  a  loss.  His  libretto  of  The  Maid  of  Honour  (adapted 
from  Marta),  with  Balfe ’s  music,  brought  success  to  Drury  Lane, 
where  the  young  Sims  Reeves  enchanted  the  public  with  the 
sentimental  ballads  “The  Old  Armchair”  and  “Let  me  Like  a 
Soldier  Fall.”  Fitzball  always  considered  that  the  popularity  of 
his  songs  was  due  entirely  to  the  words.  When  he  w'as  appointed 
to  act  as  “poet”  to  the  Ancient  Concerts  (his  business  being  to 
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translate  the  foreign  songs  and  choruses),  he  naively  records  the 
praises  he  received  from  the  very  highest  quarter,  and  adds,  “I 
have  had  my  Corales  encored  before  Her  Majesty,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  room  filled  with  princes 
dukes,  duchesses,  and  the  highest  aristocracy,  yet  not  too  high  to 
applaud.” 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  count  of  all  Fitzball’s  productions,  but 
one  notes  that  he  furnished  the  “books”  of  Maritana  and  La 
Favorita,  that  he  provided  three  versions  of  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
for  three  different  managers,  that  he  brought  Drury  Lane  a 
financial  success  with  a  religious  drama.  The  Prodigal  Son,  and 
that  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  wrote  a  Christmas  pantomime 
“  to  distract  his  mind  !  ” 

His  most  ambitious  work  was  a  tragedy  called  Nitocris,  Queen 
of  Egypt,  which  was  accepted  by  E.  T.  Smith,  now  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane  in  the  place  of  Bunn,  who  had  descended  to  the 
Surrey.  Fitzball  read  his  masterpiece  to  the  company,  by  whom 
it  was  highly  approved  ;  the  rehearsals  were  satisfactory,  gorgeous 
scenery  was  provided,  and  the  costumes  were  “the  most  beautiful 
and  unique  ever  placed  on  the  English  stage.”  In  fact,  all  was 
couleur  de  rose  till  Charles  Mathews,  the  acting  manager,  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour,  and  insisted  on  taking  sole  charge  of  the 
production.  Unfortunately,  Charles  had  an  irrepressible  sense 
of  humour.  He  read  the  play  again  to  the  company  and  it  seemed 
as  funny  as  an  Olympic  burlesque.  Even  the  author  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  though,  oddly  enough,  he 
continued  to  regard  his  work  as  tragedy.  On  the  evening  of  the 
dress  rehearsal  a  grand  supper  was  given  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Press  by  Smith.  When  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  and  toasted 
the  author  they  adjourned  to  the  boxes,  and  Nitocris  was  played 
as  it  was  never  played  again.  The  compliments  showered  on 
Fitzball  on  tlie  fall  of  the  curtain  made  that  moment  the  proudest 
and  most  triumphant  of  his  whole  career. 

On  the  night  of  production  the  house  was  crowded ;  indeed,  if 
it  had  been  twice  as  large  it  could  not  have  held  the  audience 
which  endeavoured  to  force  itself  inside  the  walls.  The  author 
himself  could  not  find  a  seat,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  one  in  a 
stranger’s  box.  The  first  three  acts  went  admirably,  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  act  came  an  immensely  long  procession, 
when  hundreds  of  people  walked  across  the  stage  in  gorgeous 
costumes,  upon  w^hich  a  small  fortune  had  been  spent.  When  the 
curtain  fell  the  author  felt  instinctively  that  something  was 
wrong,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  go  round  to  inquire.  He 
left  the  theatre,  and  only  learnt  afterwards  that  the  last  two 
acts  of  his  tragedy  were  omitted,  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
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being  given  up  to  a  commonplace  farce.  The  wildest  confusion 
ensued,  for  the  audience,  righteously  indignant,  called  loudly  for 
the  last  two  acts  of  Nitocris.  These  were  promised  for  the  ne^k 
night,  but  the  mischief  was  done.  Although  the  tragedy  was 
played  for  several  weeks,  in  its  mutilated  form,  it  never  recovered 
from  the  disaster  of  the  first  night. 

The  above  is  Fitzball’s  account  of  the  matter.  He  refuses  to 
comment  on  the  extraordinary  incident,  or  to  attach  blame  to  any 
individual.  He  only  makes  pathetic  allusion  to  the  deep  despair¬ 
ing  disappointment  of  a  poor  author,  who  hoped  that  he  had  “lit 
up  an  inextinguishable  flame  to  burn  through  the  winter  of  his 
age — perhaps  over  his  ashes.”  A  different  account  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  given  by  Henry  Morley,  who,  perhaps,  had  not  been 
bidden  to  that  Press  supper.  “The  great  Egyptian  spectacle, 
Nitocris,''  he  writes,  “turns  out  to  be  a  spectacle  and  nothing 
more,  the  literary  part  of  the  work  having  been  found  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  magnificence  and  show  tacked  on  to  it.  The 
best  scenery  will  not  draw  houses  in  connection  with  a  play  which 
contains  nothing  to  interest  the  public.  In  spite  of  a  great  outlay, 
in  spite  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  carried  in  procession,  the  gods 
of  Drury  Lane  inexorably  hissed,  and  Nitocris  has  fallen  to  the 
level  of  an  after-piece.” 

This  disaster  gave  Fitzball’s  tragical  aspirations  their  quietus. 
In  1856  he  published  a  volume  of  “poetry,”  called  A  House  To 
Let,  and  records  with  pride  that  Queen  Victoria  sent  an  express 
messenger  to  his  house  to  buy  the  first  copy,  and  that  Florence 
Nightingale  wrote  him  an  appreciative  letter.  His  Thirty-Five 
Years  of  a  Dramatic  Author's  Life  was  published  in  1859,  and 
the  last  theatrical  production  mentioned  in  it  was  an  operetta  on 
the  subject  of  Auld  Kobin  Grey,  which  appeared  at  the  Surrey  in 
1858.^  He  could  then  boast  that  practically  everything  he  had 
written  for  the  stage  had  been  performed. 

“If  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  in  destiny,”  he  concludes,  “I  should 
certainly  say  my  destiny  was  to  write  for  the  stage.  How  often,  dis¬ 
heartened  and  disgusted,  have  I  tried  other  pursuits,  and,  invariably  failing, 
been  obliged  to  ‘  turn  again,  Whittington,’  with,  however,  a  very  different 
termination  to  that  of  the  worthy  Lord  Mayor  of  old;  I  was  the  cat  that 
killed  the  rat,  but  the  gilded  crowns  fell  on  very  different  brows.  I  should, 
perhaps,  in  a  pecuniary  sense  have  done  much  more  wisely  to  have  stuck 
to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley.” 

George  Paston. 

(1)  Fitzball  outlived  his  popularity  by  many  years.  He  died,  poor  and 
forgotten,  in  1873. 
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THE  EAKLY  DAYS  OF  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL. 


“  A  force  stronger  than  myself  seemed  to  lead  me  on.” 

All  fresh  forms  of  thought  and  actions  which  have  left  their  mark 
upon  the  world’s  history  appear  to  have  been  manifested  in  two 
ways.  Either  a  flood  of  kindred  suggestions  takes  hold  of  many 
minds  at  the  same  time,  or  else  the  inspiration  falls  upon  some 
specially  adapted  individual,  to  whom  is  given  the  high  but 
solitary  path  of  the  pioneer.  In  the  latter  case  the  results  arc 
often  more  permanent  and  beneficial,  and  it  is  to  personal  efforts 
that  humanity  owes  many  of  its  highest  achievements. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  note  the  gradual  ascent  of 
woman  from  her  bygone  ideals  to  her  present-day  standard  of 
intellect  and  character,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  unbiased 
mind  could  deny  that  her  development  is  making  for  the  up¬ 
lifting  of  the  race.  Among  the  many  satisfactory  results  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  higher  education  of  our  own  sex  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  must  be  given  to  the  work  of  those  553  ^  women  whose 
names  are  now  recorded  in  our  British  Medical  Register.  And 
in  thinking  over  the  invaluable  services  which  these  are  now 
so  ably  qualified  to  render,  it  is  well  to  recall  with  gratitude  the 
one  woman  whose  death  in  1910  revived  the  memory  of  sixty 
years  ago,  when  she  stood  alone  against  the  world,  and,  first  in 
modern  times,  broke  through  the  barriers  of  fossilised  prejudice, 
opened  the  doors  of  the  medical  profession  for  herself,  and  made 
a  path  for  others  to  follow.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
closing  of  this  door  is  a  feature  of  comparatively  modern  days; 
it  had  not  alw^ays  been  barred  against  w^omen,  although  it 
probably  never  stood  so  invitingly  open  to  them  as  it  did  to 
men.  One  branch  of  the  physician’s  calling,  that  of  midwdfery, 
had  been  their  exclusive  department  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  being  the  first  known  instance  of  our  English 
Queens  who  employed  medical  men  at  the  birth  of  her  children, 
thus  abolishing  the  venerable  custom  of  the  Royal  midwives. 
Women  doctors  were  known  to  exist  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  upon  the  Continent. 
In  England  a  difficulty  alw%ays  seems  to  have  arisen  in  obtaining 
adequa-e  education  and  medical  degrees,  but  a  better  state  of 
matters  prevailed  in  other  countries,  Italy  deserving  special 

(1)  This  statistic  was  gathered  from  information  given  in  1909.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  medical  women  has  considerably  increased 
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mention  for  the  early  admittance  of  women  to  her  universities. 
A  woman  Professor  of  Medicine  was  connected  with  Bologna  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  another  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was  Signora 
Maria  della  Donne,  whose  medical  genius  so  attracted  the  notice 
of  Napoleon  that  he  gave  her  the  position  of  Lecturer  to  the 
University.  This  distinguished  lady  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
(lied  in  the  year  1842. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  given,  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  profession  among  women  was  more  of  a  lost  art 
than  one  which  had  never  been  in  use.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  was  dead  and  forgotten,  and  so  far  as  the  British  Isles 
are  concerned,  it  seems  clear  that  no  legal  qualifications  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  but  men.  Even  an  application  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century  for  the  granting  of  suitable  instruction  to 
midwives  had  been  refused. 

The  pioneer  of  the  new  movement  was  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
who,  in  her  autobiographical  account,  has  unconsciously  left  us 
a  vivid  portrait  of  her  strong  but  gentle  personality.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  childhood  formed  a  wholesome  environment  for  the 
evolution  of  her  character.  She  was  born  at  Counterslip,  near 
Bristol,  in  1821,  being  the  third  daughter  in  a  large  family  of 
nine  “healthy,  active  children.”  Her  father  was  a  sugar 
merchant  and  a  man  of  progressive  views,  whose  ideas  upon 
education  were  as  much  in  advance  of  his  days  as  his  methods 
of  maintaining  discipline  were  human  and  kindly.  From 
Elizabeth’s  earliest  recollection  he  represented  to  her  a  “benefi¬ 
cent  Providence,”  wdth  his  “warm  affection,  his  sense  of  fun, 
and  talent  for  rhyming.”  Mrs.  Blackwell  appears  to  have 
possessed  an  equally  lovable  disposition ;  the  only  “  stern ,  though 
upright,”  member  of  the  household  being  a  relative,  called  “Aunt 
Bar.”  When  Elizabeth  was  about  three  years  old,  the  family 
moved  into  Bristol,  residing  at  first  in  Wilson  Street  and  after¬ 
wards  in  a  larger  house  in  Nelson  Street,  which  was  connected 
with  the  sugar  refinery  and  business  offices.  In  this  comfortable 
house  “for  eight  happy  years  .  .  .  the  group  of  brothers  and 
sisters  grew  up  together,  taking  daily  walks  .  .  .  into  the  lovely 
environs  of  the  then  small  towns.”  Clifton  Downs  was  not  built 
upon,  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Avon 
was  still  “a  thing  of  the  future,”  and  in  all  directions  the  country 
was  remarkable  for  its  romantic  beauty.  Somewhat  later,  a 
house  at  Olveston  was  taken  every  summer,  from  whence  views 
of  the  Welsh  mountains  could  be  seen  across  the  Severn,  and 
the  joys  of  a  large  garden  were  enhanced  by  its  being  separated 
from  the  orchard  by  a  rapid  stream,  crossed  by  two  tiny  bridges. 

3  T  2 
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The  favourite  pursuits  were  “cherishing  pet  animals,  cultivating 
gardens,  and  playing  Eobinson  Crusoe.” 

Mr.  Blackwell  did  not  approve  of  the  system  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  school  of  that  period,  but  gave  his  children  equal 
education,  without  any  regard  to  sex,  by  the  help  of  the  best 
masters  and  governesses  then  obtainable,  supplemented  by  his 
own  knowledge.  “A  passion  for  reading  grew  up  which  made  a 
new  book  the  greatest  delight.”  The  religious  teaching  was  a 
mixture  of  militant  Nonconformity  mingled  with  an  affectionate 
reverence  for  “all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  and  lovely  in 
social  life.”  Mrs.  Sherwood’s  stories  were  great  favourites;  the 
dogmas  were  skipped,  and  the  lesson  conveyed  as  the  “blending 
of  breezy  commons  and  lovely  woods  with  goodness,  gentleness, 
and  reverence.” 

The  year  1832  came  round  with  its  Reform  Bill  agitations, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  “rich  and  satisfying”  home-life,  “echoes 
of  the  outside  world”  made  themselves  heard  at  Olveston,  and 
the  children  climbed  the  neighbouring  heights  to  watch  the  flare 
of  burning  Bristol  light  up  the  countryside.  This  was  probably 
the  last  keen  impression  left  upon  their  youthful  minds  of  their 
native  land,  for,  a  little  later,  the  family  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  sailing  from  the  port  of  Bristol  in  the  merchant  ship 
Cosmos,  reaching  New  York  in  about  seven  weeks.  Here  six 
years  were  happily  spent,  the  elder  girls  attending  classes  and 
taking  a  great  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle  and  other 
enlightened  causes. 

They  early  learnt  self-reliance ;  the  “  brothers  being  so  much 
younger,  habits  of  unconscious  independence  were  formed  and 
became  a  matter  of  course.”  Friendships  were  made  with  many 
advanced  thinkers,  including  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Channing, 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stow,  and,  later  on,  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

In  1838  business  considerations  caused  Mr.  Blackwell  to 
abandon  New  York  for  Cincinnati,  where,  as  his  daughter 
records,  the  united  household  had  soon  to  face  the  first  irreparable 
loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  “our  earthly  Providence  .  .  .  the  hot 
oppressive  summer  of  the  Western  climate  ”  bringing  on  a  fever, 
from  w^hich  he  died,  “leaving  his  widow  and  nine  children 
entirely  unprovided  for.  This  .  .  .  completely  altered  our  lives. 
The  three  elder  sisters  set  to  work  and  established  a  day  and 
boarding  school  .  .  .  our  elder  brother  obtained  a  situation,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  we  managed  to  support  the  family  and 
maintain  a  home.”  This  commendable  state  of  affairs  went  on 
for  four  years,  when,  the  elder  brother  entering  into  business, 
the  school  was  given  up.  Elizabeth  took  private  pupils,  and 
for  some  time  had  charge  of  a  district  school  in  Kentucky, 
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returning  to  her  home  in  1842,  when  she  entered  upon  a  course 
of  diligent  study,  chiefly  of  languages,  music,  and  metaphysics. 

She  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  when  the  little  suggestion 
was  given  which  changed  her  future  life.  It  came  from  an 
invalid  friend,  who,  when  relating  one  day  the  sad  story  of  her 
life,  ended  by  saying,  “You  have  health  and  leisure,  why  not 
study  medicine?  If  I  could  have  been  treated  by  a  lady  doctor, 
then  the  worst  would  have  been  spared  me.”  At  first  the  idea 
was  repellent  to  the  young  healthy  woman,  but  it  constantly 
recurred,  until  she  acted  upon  it  so  far  as  to  write  and  ask  the 
opinion  of  medical  friends,  whose  verdicts  were,  greatly  to  their 
credit,  in  favour  of  the  idea,  which  was  “good  and  valuable,” 
but  they  believed  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to  be  so  great  that 
it  was  “impossible  of  execution.”  But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  her  purpose;  to  win  a  “doctor’s  degree  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  great  moral  struggle”;  if  “valuable,”  it  must  be 
realised  at  all  costs. 

The  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  expense.  A  medical 
education  would  cost  at  least  3,000  dollars,  and  only  100  dollars 
were  at  her  disposal,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  take 
lip  again  the  work  of  teaching  for  a  few  years,  until  this  necessary 
sum  could  be  saved  up.  “I  finally  resolved  to  accept  a  position 
in  a  school  in  North  Carolina,  where,  while  accumulating  money, 
I  could  also  commence  a  course  of  medical  study,  for  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  had  previously  been  a  doctor.”  This  school  was  situated 
at  Ashville,  in  the  heart  of  the  Alleghanies.  “It  was  before  the 
time  of  railways ;  the  road  through  Kentucky  w^as  little  travelled ; 
several  rivers  had  to  be  forded,  and  three  lines  of  mountains 
crossed.  Two  of  my  brothers  determined  to  drive  me  .  .  .  the 
carriage  was  packed  with  books  and  comforts  for  the  eleven  days’ 
journey,  and  on  June  16th,  1845  .  .  .  with  some  tears,  I  left 
home  for  Ashville  ...  to  begin  my  unknown  career.”  After  an 
adventurous  drive  through  rivers  and  over  heights  “looking  down 
upon  an  ocean  of  mountain  ridges  spaced  out  endlessly  before 
us  .  .  .  we  at  last  reached  our  destination.” 

Upon  the  first  evening  of  her  new  life,  Elizabeth  Blackw^ell 
records  an  experience,  “unique  in  my  life,  but  still,”  in  old  age, 
“as  real  and  vivid  ...  as  when  it  occurred.”  With  “the 
shadow  of  parting”  upon  her,  she  had  retired  to  her  room,  and 
was  gazing  from  her  open  window  across  the  dim  outlines  of 
hill-ranges  illumined  by  the  light  of  countless  stars,  when  a 
“sudden  terror”  seized  her  “A  doubt  and  dread  of  what  might 
be  before  me  gathered  in  my  mind.  In  an  agony  of  mental 
distress,  my  very  being  went  out  in  a  cry  for  Divine  help. 
Suddenly  the  answer  came.  A  glorious  presence  as  of  brilliant 
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light  flooded  my  soul  .  .  .  nothing  visible  to  the  physical  sense  • 
but  a  spiritual  influence  joyful,  gentle,  and  powerful;  ...  the 
despair  vanished;  all  doubt  as  to  the  future,  all  hesitation 
left  me,  and  never  in  after  life  returned.  I  knew  that  my 
individual  effort  .  .  .  was  in  accordance  with  the  great  ordering 
of  the  world’s  progress.”  So  the  vision  passed,  but  its  influence 
remained.  To  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  as  to  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
directing  voice  had  spoken. 

The  story  reveals  that  combination  of  psychic  development  and 
practical  energy  which  is  occasionally  blended  so  stiangely  in 
active  natures,  and  throughout  all  her  life  it  may  be  noticed 
how  the  inspiration  of  her  most  determined  struggles  against 
heavy  odds  lay  in  moments  of  mystic  communion.  In  after 
days,  she  could  write  amid  a  life  of  weary  routine  and  incessant 
toil  :  ‘‘  My  spirit  is  strong  and  hopeful ;  it  has  moments  of 
weariness  .  .  .  but  it  lives  ever  in  the  great  presence  of  the 
Eternal,  and  feels  the  angels  always  near.” 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  teaching,  first  at  Ashville, 
and  then  at  Charleston,  where  Elizabeth  made  the  house  of  a 
physician  her  headquarters,  so  as  to  continue  medical  study  with 
teaching  music  in  a  boarding-school  near  by.  During  the  latter 
time,  she  appealed  for  advice  to  a  Quaker  doctor,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  her  best  supporters.  His  reply 
was  a  sympathetic  one.  He  approves  of  her  “noble  sentiments,” 
and  recognises  the  spiritual  force  of  promptings  to  “move  in 
little  tried  paths.”  Yet  his  own  feeble  faith  suggests  “human 
calculations  as  to  expediency.”  Upon  inquiries  made  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  his  lady  acquaintances  concerning  the  services 
of  a  “well-educated  physician,”  he  grieves  to  say  that  their  reply 
was  unanimous  ;  such  a  person  would  not  be  “acceptable.”  “This 
language,”  he  adds,  “is  stronger  than  I  should  be  willing  to  use 
myself.”  The  obstacles  are  next  considered.  “I  confess,  dear 
lady,  that  I  with  thee  see  many  difficulties;  .  .  .  firstly  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  kind  of  education  thou  art  aware  is  necessary ; 
.  .  .  secondly  that  .  .  .  the  popular  mind  will  be  found  bound 
against  thy  mission ;  but  I  beg  thee  to  believe  .  .  .  that  if  the 
project  be  of  divine  origin,  thou  wilt  accomplish  it.”  He  is  not 
quite  sure  whether  woman’s  vocation  may  not  lie  more  in  the 
“holy  duties  of  nursing,”  and  aiding  the  physician,  rather  than 
undertaking  his  work,  thus  fulfilling  her  destiny  as  “the  helpmeet 
for  man.”  Yet  he  will  be  happy  to  compare  notes  personally, 
and  ends  “with  sentiments  of  most  respectful  consideration.” 

The  next  step  was  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  discuss  the 
subject  with  Dr.  Warrington  and  other  medical  advisers.  Some 
were  interested,  some  were  discouraging,  notably  one  non- 
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committing  physician,  whose  polite  response  to  her  inquiries 
was  :  “I  beg  leave  to  state,  Madam,  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  unfold  the  operation  of  my  mind  with  regard  to  this  matter.” 
But  none  seemed  to  have  been  shocked,  and  the  good  Quaker 
soon  became  so  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  the  movement 
that,  after  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  her  admission  to  the  schools 
of  medicine,  he  said,  “Elizabeth,  thee  must  go  to  Paris,  and 
don  masculine  attire  to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge.”  As  a 
woman,  he  thought,  she  could  not  trust  herself  undisguised  to 
that  Babylon  of  iniquity.  But  she  replied,  “If  the  path  of  duty 
led  me  to  hell  I  would  go  there.  I  must  accomplish  my  end,” 
at  the  same  time  resolving  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  America 
before  seeking  her  education  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  project  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  subsequently  urged  in  England.  It  was  not 
the  failure  of  women  as  doctors  which  was  feared,  but  their 
success;  not  their  incapacity,  but  their  aptitude.  “You  cannot 
expect  us  to  furnish  you  with  a  stick  to  break  our  heads  with,” 
said  a  Professor. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  send  an  application  to  twelve 
of  the  smaller  schools  of  the  Northern  States.  For  some  time 
no  answer  came,  and  the  time  for  the  winter  term  was  near  at 
hand,  when  a  favourable  reply  w’-as  received  from  the  Dean  of 
the  medical  school  attached  to  the  University  of  Geneva,  a  small 
town  near  New  York,  in  which  her  request  was  granted  with 
cordial  wishes  of  success. 

The  means  whereby  permission  was  obtained  are  worthy  of 
mention.  The  class  consisted  of  some  150  students,  so  “rude, 
boisterous,  and  unruly  that  the  inhabitants  threatened  to  have 
the  College  indicted  as  a  nuisance.  .  .  During  lectures  it  was 
often  impossible  to  hear,  owing  to  the  confusion.”  One  day  the 
Dean  informed  these  wild  lads  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  a  physician  in  Philadelphia  “containing  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  request  ever  made  to  the  faculty  ...  to  admit  a  lady.” 
And  the  authorities  had  decided  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  class, 
with  the  understanding  that,  “if  any  single  student  objected,  a 
negative  reply  would  be  returned,”  which  they  secretly  hoped 
would  be  the  case.  However,  the  members  of  the  class  were 
delighted  with  the  proposal ;  they  held  a  meeting,  and  passed  a 
resolution  that,  as  every  branch  of  scientific  education  should 
be  open  to  both  sexes,  “the  application  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
meets  our  entire  approbation ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  no 
conduct  of  ours  shall  cause  her  to  regret  her  attendance.”  A 
copy  of  this  resolution  was  enclosed  with  the  letter  of  admittance, 
and,  a  week  or  two  later,  “a  lady  entered  the  lecture  room  .  .  . 
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small  of  stature  .  ,  .  plainly  dressed  .  .  .  difi&dent  and  retiring, 
but  with  a  firm  expression  of  face,  whose  presence  in  that  Bedlam 
of  confusion  acted  like  magic.”  The  class  w'as  transformed  from 
a  set  of  lawless  boys  into  well-behaved  men,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  permanent.  Their  behaviour  during  the  two  years 
of  Elizabeth  Blackwell’s  student  life  was  “admirable  .  .  .  they 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  promise  contained  in  their  invitation.”  i 

At  first  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  wished  to  exclude  the  new 
student  from  attendance  at  some  of  the  demonstrations,  but  this 
seemed  “a  grave  error”  to  her  practical  mind.  So  she  wrote  a 
sensible  note,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  “the  study  of 
anatomy  wms  a  most  serious  one,  exciting  profound  reverence”; 
she  was  there  “as  a  student  wdth  an  earnest  purpose,  and  as  a 
student  simply  should  be  regarded.”  This  letter  was  read  to 
the  class,  who  received  it  with  hearty  approbation,  and  from 
that  day  No.  130,  as  she  was  known  on  the  register,  took  her 
place  equally  wuth  the  others,  whose  presence  so  little  disturbed 
her  that,  for  all  she  cared,  they  might  be  “women  or  mummies.” 

In  this  school  she  worked  hard  for  one  and  a  half  years,  often 
continuing  her  anatomical  studies  until  midnight.  Of  course, 
Geneva  propriety  was  shocked,  and  in  the  streets  “the  ladies 
stopped  to  stare  ...  as  at  a  curious  animal.”  Some  thought 
her  bad ;  others  were  of  opinion  she  must  be  suffering  from  a 
new  form  of  insanity ;  all  agreed  that  she  was  dangerous,  and 
to  be  avoided. 

The  long  summer  vacation  was  spent  in  studying  women’s 
diseases  at  Blockly  Almshouse,  in  Philadelphia,  Even  in  this 
grim  abode,  and  with  an  outburst  of  typhus  fever  raging 
around  her,  Elizabeth  Blackwell  could  realise  the  encompassing 
“heavenly  atmosphere,”  and  “breathe  the  Divine  life.”  To  her 
“the  wind  seemed  filled  wuth  angel  hands;  a  glory  rested  every¬ 
where,  a  tide  from  the  Divine  Nature.”  A  little  later  she 
received  an  anxious  letter  of  spiritual  inquiry  from  her  mother  : 
in  her  absorbing  study,  how  fared  her  soul?  “It  is  doing  first- 
rate,”  was  her  daughter’s  reply.  “I  am  living  religion  all  the 
time.”  Wholesome  work  will  “kill  the  devil,”  and  if  that’s 
not  forming  Christ  in  one,  the  Hope  of  Glory,  I  don’t  know 
what  is.” 

In  .Tanuary,  1849,  Elizabeth  passed  her  final  examination  with 
credit,  and  received  her  full  M.D.  degree  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  amid  the  hearty  applause  of  her  fellow  students,  and 
words  of  high  commendation  from  the  Professor,  who,  in  his 
address,  referred  with  warm  appreciation  to  her  “dignified 

(1)  This  account  was  given  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  student  in  Geneva  Medical  College. 
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deportment”  and  capacity  of  nerve  and  intellect.  But  she  was 
too  wrapt  in  contemplation  to  realise  the  praise  showered  upon 
her.  “I  knew  little^”  she  said  afterwards,  “of  what  was  said; 
my  whole  soul  was  absorbed  ...  I  felt  the  angels  around  me.” 

The  practical  side  of  her  natm-e,  however,  felt  the  necessity 
for  further  training  and  experience,  so,  after  a  brief  visit  to 
England,  she  resolved  to  study  in  Paris. 

There,  after  some  difficulty,  she  obtained  entrance  into  La 
Maternite,  a  State  institution  for  the  training  of  midwives, 
occupying  the  old  convent  of  Port  Boyal.  In  the  convent-like 
seclusion  and  discipline  of  this  place  six  months  went  by  in  liard 
work,  during  which  time  only  one  day  was  granted  for  a  holiday. 
“No  newspapers  were  allowed  within  the  old  grey  w^alls,”  and 
no  books  other  than  medical  ones.  The  day’s  toil  began  at 
6.30  a.m.,  and  continued  with  hardly  a  pause  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours.  Only  two  meals  w^ere  given,  the  first  at  12  o’clock,  and 
the  second  at  6  o’clock ;  milk  alone  being  served  out  for  the  early 
breakfast.  The  superintendent  was  a  little  “good-natured,  red¬ 
faced  being,  liked  by  the  girls,”  but  with  a  strong  temper,  and 
“a  tremendous  vocal  organ,  always  sounding  forth  at  its  highest 
pitch.”  The  dinners  w'ere  eaten  ...  “to  the  music  of  Madame 
Blokel’s  voice.”  There  was  no  privacy  by  day  nor  night ;  the 
dormitory  was  shared  by  twenty  high-spirited  French  girls, 
wffiose  pranks  too  often  made  sleep  impossible.  It  is  little  w’onder 
that  some  of  the  letters  written  from  La  Maternite  contain  an 
occasional  expression  of  disheartenment,  yet  the  determined 
spirit  soon  rallied.  “What  chance  have  women?  Work  on, 
Elizabeth.”  In  November,  1849,  leave  for  a  course  of  surgical 
study  was  obtained  from  the  Parisian  hospitals,  only  too  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  most  crushing  disappointment.  A  little 
previously,  Dr.  Blackwell  had  caught  an  attack  of  acute 
ophthalmia  from  a  baby  patient ;  still  it  was  hoped  that  the 
injury  to  the  sight  was  only  a  passing  trouble,  and  her  great 
ambition  “  to  be  the  first  lady  surgeon  in  the  world  ”  seemed 
likely  to  be  realised.  But  “the  condition  of  the  affected  organ 
entirely  prevented  that  close  study  which  was  needed,”  and  a 
second  attack  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  the  vision  of  one  eye. 
The  surgical  career  so  much  hoped  for  had  to  be  abandoned,  but, 
still  bent  upon  seeming  all  possible  medical  knowledge,  she  came 
to  London,  and,  through  the  aid  of  Sir  James  Paget,  w^as  entered 
as  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  November,  1850. 
It  is  a  curious  comment  upon  unreasonable  objections  to  any 
new  departure  from  the  beaten  track  that  the  only  department 
closed  to  the  first  medical  w'oman  was  that  devoted  to  the  diseases 
of  women  and  children.  Paget’s  lectures  on  pathology  were 
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regularly  attended,  and  his  interest  in  the  new  student’s  work 
was  most  friendly.  He  warned  her  of  the  opposition  she  would 
encounter  from  her  own  sex  at  that  period ;  for  this,  she  said 
she  was  prepared,  as  their  lack  of  education  could  create  prejudice. 
“But  a  work  of  the  ages  cannot  be  hindered  by  individual  feeling. 

A  hundred  years  hence,  women  will  not  be  what  they  are  now.” 

During  this  stay  in  England,  many  friendships  with  other 
great  women  were  formed,  especially  a  warm  one  with  Florence 
Nightingale,  not  yet  made  famous  by  her  work  in  the  Crimea. 
“Many  an  hour  was  spent  by  my  fireside  .  .  .  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  present,  and  hopes  for  the  future.”  No  doubt 
they  often  talked  over  Dr.  Blackwell’s  “great  dream,”  which 
w’as  the  formation  of  a  w'oman’s  union,  with  all  members  working 
in  their  various  causes,  whether  “education,  to  change  the  per¬ 
verted  male  and  female  characters,  or  the  formation  of  a  priest¬ 
hood  of  women  .  .  .  clubs  .  .  .  homes  ...  a  true  Press  ” ; 
and  yet  with  “the  whole  so  combined  that  it  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  any  prominent  evil.”  This  vision  may  yet  become 
a  reality. 

The  remainder  of  Elizabeth  Blackw^ell’s  life  does  not  belong 
to  the  struggles  of  her  early  days,  yet  a  few  facts  may  be  briefly 
noted.  She  left  England  in  July,  1851,  and  set  up  as  a  doctor 
in  New  York,  when  a  time  of  great  trial  in  the  form  of  “ill- 
natured  gossip,  insolent  anonymous  letters,”  and  personal 
annoyances,  aw^aited  her  first  efforts.  “It  is  hard,”  she  said, 
“with  no  support  but  a  high  purpose,  to  live  against  every  form 
of  social  opposition.  I  am  woman,  as  well  as  physician.  Life 
is  altogether  too  sober  ;  ”  But  this  “  utter  loneliness  ”  was  soon 
dispelled  by  the  adoption  of  a  little  orphan  girl,  whose  presence 
filled  the  home  with  the  needed  brightness,  and  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  physical  education  of  the  young,  delivered  in  the 
basement  of  a  Sunday  school,  attracted  the  notice  of  some 
intelligent  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  led  to  her 
being  installed  as  family  doctor  in  a  Quaker  household,  and  the 
first  step  was  made.  A  dispensary  was  opened,  and  from  this 
small  beginning  arose  in  after  years  the  New  York  Infirmary  and 
College  for  Women.  In  1854,  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell  joined  her 
sister,  after  having  graduated  in  America,  and  subsequently 
holding  the  post  of  assistant  to  Sir  James  Simpson. 

After  eight  years  England  was  revisited.  The  law  refusing 
to  recognise  foreign  degrees  unless  the  possessor  had  practised  in 
Great  Britain  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  was  now  in  force, 
but  as  Dr.  Blackwell  had  fulfilled  this  latter  qualification,  she 
appealed  for  enrolment  upon  the  medical  register,  and  so,  it 
being  impossible  to  refuse  her,  she  became  the  first  authorised 
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woman  physician  of  her  native  land  in  1859.  Her  attention  for 
some  time  had  been  turned  to  lecturing  as  a  means  of  advocating 
study  of  medicine,  and  an  address  delivered  in  Marylebone  Hall 
on  March  2nd,  1859,  led  to  far-reaching  results.  For  “the  most 
important  listener  was  the  bright,  intelligent  young  lady,  whose 
interest  was  then  aroused,  who  became  the  pioneer  of  the 
medical  movement  in  England,  and  w'ho,  as  Dr.  Garrett  Ander¬ 
son,  lives  to  see  the  success  of  her  difficult  and  brave  work.” 
Another  lecture  delivered  afterwards  in  America  was  the  means 
of  inspiring  Dr.  Jex-Blake  to  carry  out  her  heroic  conflict  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  same  cause. 

In  1869,  Elizabeth  Blackwell  returned  to  England  for  the  last 
time,  where  she  practised  as  a  physician  in  London,  and  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  holding 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Gynaecology.  She  revisited  her 
old  friends,  and  made  new  ones.  Charles  Kingsley  asked  for 
an  introduction  to  “one  of  his  heroes,”  as  he  called  her,  and  a 
“sincere  personal  friendship”  was  begun  between  them,  only 
ended  by  his  death.  Herbert  Spencer,  George  Eliot,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  and  many  other  great  thinkers  were  also  among 
her  circle  of  acquaintances. 

In  1873,  a  serious  illness  undermined  the  strong  constitution, 
and  after  spending  several  winters  abroad.  Dr.  Blackwell  relin¬ 
quished  her  active  sphere  of  work  for  a  quiet  home  in  Hastings, 
where,  at  the  age  of  89,  she  passed  away  in  1910.  She  lived 
to  see  the  river  of  her  individual  life  expand  into  the  ocean  of 
a  world-movement,  leaving  behind  her  a  name  worthy  to  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance. 


E.  Vaughan. 
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One  evening  in  early  spring,  the  foreign  lady  saw  a  wedding  party 
come  bustling  into  Segovia  from  the  direction  of  the  cemetery  hill. 

A  number  of  veiled  and  black-robed  women  escorted  a  merry-faced 
girl,  also  in  black  but  decked  with  orange-flowers.  Eound  them 
capered  certainly  all  the  children  in  Segovia. 

The  bridegroom,  a  grave  personage,  none  too  young,  was  waiting 
in  the  Church-porch  with  a  company  of  male  supporters.  The 
moment  the  women  arrived  someone  ran  to  the  Sacristy  for  the 
priest.  He  came  out  in  his  canonicals  attended  by  the  sacristan 
and  a  choir- boy,  beckoned  to  the  couple  with  a  motion  of  his  chin, 
and,  standing  in  the  aisle,  the  man  and  woman  at  his  feet,  the  whole 
crowd  pressing  uncomfortably  close,  he  read  the  service  with  the 
utmost  possible  speed. 

Clearly  it  Ts  not  etiquette  in  Segovia  to  take  the  service  seriously. 
The  bride  was  on  the  titter  the  whole  time.  Even  the  bridegroom 
smiled  when,  presumably  at  some  such  inquiry  as  “  Who  giveth  this 
woman  ?  ”  the  crowd,  including  the  myriad  children,  uttered  a  great 
shout  of  concurrence  in  the  proceedings. 

At  last  the  priest  clapped-to  his  book,  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  disappeared.  Then  began  a  great  kissing-match,  the 
bride  being  handed  about  from  one  to  the  other  of  her  relatives, 
and  receiving  great  smacks  which  had  the  effect  of  quickly  reducing 
her  to  tears. 

“Ah!  abuelol"^  she  cried,  joyous  though  weeping,  as  she  flew 
to  the  arms  of  an  old  beggar,  who,  leaning  on  a  stick,  was  further 
supported  by  four  of  the  officious  children. 

“That’s  the  father  of  her  long-dead  mother,”  whispered  a  by¬ 
stander  to  the  Englishwoman;  “he  has  come  from  Avila  to  see  the 
chiquita^ -married.  Some  day  she  will  take  him  to  her  care.  She’s 
a  girl  bom  for  the  support  of  the  aged.  Till  she  was  twelve  she 
led  her  other  grandfather  about  and  begged  for  him.  He  left  her 
all  his  money.  When  he  died  she  nursed  her  grandmother  till  she 
also  became  dead  a  year  ago.  Her  father  is  now  elderly,  and  she 
has  been  tending  him.  She  is  the  youngest  of  all  his  children, 
nine  years  less  than  that  fat  woman  there  who  is  her  next  sister. 
Facundo  the  bridegroom  is  more  than  double  the  chiquita’s  age; 
but  he  seems  young  to  her  because  he  does  not  trip  over  the  stones, 
and  can  hear  what  she  says,  and  eat  whatever  is  set  before  him.  I 
myself  should  have  hesitated  to  give  her  to  Facundo;  but  her  father 
was  flattered  when  the  man  asked  her  in  marriage,  for  he  is  of  the 

(1)  .ibuelo,  grandfather.  (2)  Chiqvita,  the  little  one. 
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Zamarras  of  Zamarramala,  and  lives  in  the  ancient  house  of  the 
Zaniarras.” 

By  this  time  the  party  was  leaving  the  church,  the  bride  still 
with  her  sisters  and  aunts,  the  bridegroom  with  his  male  friends. 
They  all  adjourned  to  a  cafd  for  light  feasting,  singing,  and  dancing. 
Quite  late  the  bridegroom’s  servant  brought  a  mule,  upon  which 
Facundo  mounted  his  bride  and  they  went  away  together. 

"  Manolita  de  mi  alma!”  murmured  the  bridegroom,  his  voice 
shaking  with  emotion. 


•II. 

Facundo  came  of  a  long  line  of  rich  sheep-farmers  at  Zamarramala, 
that  straggling  village  which  from  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia  can  be 
seen  rising  behind  the  little  Templar  Church  of  the  True  Cross. 

In  Segovia  the  wool  industry  lingered  long,  for  the  weavers  would 
not  permit  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Even  now  a  few  hand- 
looms  survive  in  bye-streets  behind  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 
But  alas !  trade  belonged  to  the  machines,  and  one  day  Segovia  woke 
up  to  find  her  prosperity  gone.  She  was  making  homespun  for 
her  own  folk ;  outsiders  had  begun  to  buy  shoddy  elsewhere.  It  was 
cheap,  and  presently  they  declared  that  they  liked  it. 

The  ruin  of  the  weavers  brought  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  sheep- 
farmers.  Marcelo,  Facundo ’s  grandfather,  was  the  last  of  the 
Zamarras  who  was  rich.  His  flocks — thoroughbred,  splendid  animals 
— ranged  far  on  the  mountain-side,  his  service  was  coveted  by  all 
the  herdsmen  and  shearers  and  washers  in  the  district,  men  who 
considered  their  calling  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Segovia  himself.  But  Tirso,  old  Marcelo ’s  son,  was 
soon  confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  longer  sale  for  his  wool, 
and  ruin  had  set  in.  The  flocks  dwindled,  the  sheep  deteriorated, 
being  sold  chiefly  to  the  butcher  who  cared  nothing  for  breed. 
Tirso  was  “  Capataz  himself  to  save  wages ;  and  nowadays  one 
Capataz  sufficed  where  Marcelo  had  required  six.  There  was 
difficulty  in  finding  men  to  be  under-shepherds;  all  the  village  lads 
wanted  to  go  to  Madrid  or  to  Barcelona,  or  even  to  Cuba;  they 
turned  up  their  noses  at  the  wages  which  Tirso  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  pay.  He  worked  himself,  and  he  brought  up  his  son  to 
work ;  but  day  by  day  he  grew  poorer,  and  the  house  of  the  Zamarras 
was  shorn  of  its  splendours,  robbed  of  its  mirth.  One  day,  having 
a  touch  of  fever,  Tirso  fell  asleep  over  his  shepherding  and  dreamed 
a  horrible  dream.  He  saw  the  Angels  of  God  come  down  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Civil  Guards,  bearing  in  their  hands  fiery  swords  with 
which  they  drove  him  from  his  paradise — the  paradise  of  his  ancestral 
house  and  that  wild  mountain  pasture  where  grazed  the  last  sad 
remnant  of  his  flock.  Cristo  Dios!  the  fiery  swords  slashed  and 
slashed,  first  rending  the  sheep,  then  the  house  of  the  Zamarras, 

(1)  Capataz,  head  shepherd. 
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till  not  a  stone  was  left  upon  another,  and  the  Zamarras  of  Zamarra- 
mala  were  homeless  and  begging  their  bread. 

Tirso  died  of  that  fever,  for  it  seemed  that  the  will  to  live  had  left 
him.  Before  sinking  into  unconsciousness  he  called  his  children 
Mariana  and  Facundo — the  latter  twenty-seven,  a  mere  shepherd, 
but  tall,  with  clear-cut  handsome  face,  and  the  courtly  air  which 
pertains  somehow  to  long  lineage — and  he  told  them  his  dream. 

“It  must  be  I  have  sinned,”  groaned  the  dying  man.  “I  charge 
you,  Facundo,  as  you  are  a  good  son  and  a  child  of  God,  that  you 
make  atonement  and  restore  the  good  days  of  your  grandfather,  and 
your  great-grandfather,  and  those  who  were  before  them,  all  good 
men,  old  Christians  of  the  clean  blood,  and  rich,  and  in  favour  with 
God.  If  the  end  comes  in  your  day  and  the  house  of  the  Zamarras 
becomes  a  ruin,  then  I  shall  not  lie  in  my  grave.  I  shall  become 
a  haunting  spirit  to  curse  you,  and  your  wife,  and  your  sons,  and 
your  sons’  sons.” 

Facundo ’s  blood  ran  cold,  for  in  Zamarramala  the  dying  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  and  it  is  believed  also  that 
to  become  the  victim  of  a  curse  is  the  most  appalling  doom  a  man 
can  have. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Christ,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do !  ”  cried 
the  son. 

“You  must  get  some  money;  that  is  all,”  said  the  dying  man. 

“Homhre/i  You  speak  as  if  it  were  an  easy  thing  to  get 
money!  ”  sighed  Facundo. 

“You  and  Mariana  likewise  must  marry  spouses  who  are  rich,” 
said  Tirso. 

He  died;  and  the  son  and  daughter  did  their  best  to  obey  him. 
Mariana  found  a  husband  in  the  apparently  thriving  grocer  who  did 
all  the  shopkeeping  of  Zamarramala.  Facundo,  not  without  reluct¬ 
ance,  wedded  Trinidad,  the  only  child  of  old  Chisco,  the  wheat- 
grower  of  Armuna  la  Grande.  Neither  marriage  was  a  success.  The 
grocer  died,  leaving  Mariana  many  debts  and  eight  children;  Trini¬ 
dad,  who  was  older  than  Facundo,  had  no  baby  at  all,  and  she  turned 
into  a  grumbling  invalid,  requiring  servants  to  wait  upon  her,  and 
always  reminding  her  husband  that  it  was  she  who  had  brought 
money  into  the  establishment.  Nor  was  her  money  sufficient  to 
save  the  fall  of  the  house  of  the  Zamarras.  It  had  done  no  more 
than  stave  off  the  evil  day.  A  few  years  and  ruin  was  again  in  sight. 
Facundo  lay  awake  at  night  thinking  he  saw  his  father’s  angry  ghost 
already  entering  to  torment  him. 

One  day  Facundo,  finding  his  mare  had  cast  a  shoe,  dismounted 
at  the  forge  near  the  Segovia  cemetery  to  have  her  shod.  She  was 
a  strong,  fleet-footed  little  piebald,  Facundo’s  pride  and  joy;  beside 
her  ran  the  piebald  filly  which  was  her  mother  over  again.  Trinidad 
had  bidden  her  husband  sell  the  mare  and  the  foal  to  her  brother 
Paco,  a  coarse  brute  who  worked  his  animals  to  death.  The  sugges- 


(1)  Homhre,  man;  a  common  exclamation. 
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tion  had  made  Facundo  first  angry,  then  unutterably  sad.  Oh,  yes  I 
everything  he  valued  would  have  to  be  sold ;  what  he  could  not  sell 
was  the  unloved  wife,  who  might  live  for  another  forty  years — he  and 
“  that  woman  ”  another  forty  years,  tied  together  for  life  through 
the  eternal  winter  of  their  discontent ! 

“  Ay  I  the  pretty  creatures !  ”  cried  a  voice  out  of  the  blackness  of 
the  forge ;  and  the  blacksmith ’s  daughter  came  forward  with  a  carrot 
for  the  foal. 

The  blacksmith’s  daughter  was  seventeen,  and  her  name  was 
Manola.  How  was  it  possible  that  grim,  grimy,  tottering  old  man 
could  have  a  girl-daughter  like  that?  Facundo  and  she  exchanged 
a  few  words,  to  which  the  blooming  girl  paid  no  attention  whatso¬ 
ever,  but  which  the  man  treasured  in  his  heart.  Then  she  tripped 
off  to  the  fountain,  one  great  jar  on  her  left  hip,  another  in  her  right 
hand,  merrily  singing  gloomy  words; 


‘‘Negra  la  muerte  me  asusta 
Negra  la  noche  me  espanta 
Negros  son  tus  ojos; 

Negra  la  mala  fortuna 
Negra  la  noche  sin  luna 
Negro  se  la  aborrecer; 

Pero  mas  negro  querer 
Sin  esperanza  ninguna.” 


‘Ulack  the  death  1  fear 
Black  the  night  I  dread 
Black  the  midnight  of  thine  eyes ; 
Black  is  Fate  when  near; 

Black  are  the  moonless  skies  above 
And  black  is  enmity; 

But  blacker  far  it  is  to  love 
For  ever  hopelessly.” 


“Sin  esperanza  ninguna.”  The  words  rang  through  Facundo ’s 
ears  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  forge,  his  back  to  the  door, 
watching  the  path  of  Manola ’s  disappearance. 

It  was  nearing  sundown,  the  hour  which  brings  magic,  and 
especially  to  Segovia.  Now  the  snow-clad  mountains  shone  creamy 
against  the  warm  blue  of  the  unstained  sky,  the  few  faint  cloudlets 
floating  near  their  summits  rose-flushed  and  vaporous.  Now  the 
plain  stretching  to  the  mountain  foot,  which  in  the  morning  had  been 
just  green  and  blue  like  a  Velasquez  background,  was  spread  with 
purple  and  touched  with  silver  and  with  gold.  From  it  rose,  like  a 
ship  rising  from  the  sea  (the  Alcazar  her  prow),  the  golden  city — for 
Segovia  is  built  of  gold-coloured  sandstone — reared  high,  piled  up 
from  her  prehistoric  enclosing  wall,  tier  upon  tier;  crowned  with 
the  Cathedral,  also  in  tier  upon  tier,  with  pinnacles  and  balustrades 
and  dome  and  lofty  tower.  Traversing  the  city  from  east  to  west, 
not  golden  like  the  rest,  but  grey  and  very  strong  and  very  stem,  was 
the  long  row  of  tall  arches,  the  Puente,^ — called  “of  the  Devil”  for 
the  wonder  of  it — the  granite,  unmortared,  unfaltering  Roman 
Aqueduct,  which  takes  Segovia  back,  as  few  Spanish  towns  go 
visibly  back,  to  a  time  before  the  Inquisition  and  before  the  Moors 
and  before  the  Goths,  when  Spain  belonged  to  the  great  world  and 
herself  gave  Emperors  to  Rome. 

All  this  Facundo  saw  unconsciously  as  he  stood  gazing  after 
Manola  and  repeating  the  words  of  her  song,  “  Sin  esperanza 

(1)  Puente,  bridge. 
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ninguna,"  great  waves  of  remorse  for  his  mercenary  marriage  surging 
through  his  heart. 

The  recording  angel  must  have  noted  his  remorse ;  heaven  must 
have  forgiven  him.  Within  a  week  the  grumbling,  unkind,  unloved 
wife  was  dead ;  six  months  later  Facundo  was  wedded  to  Manola. 

III. 

He  brought  her  home  to  the  old  house  at  Zamarramala,  the  house 
with  the  high  tiled  roof,  the  open  top-storey,  the  heavily  timbered, 
round-arched  doors  and  windows,  the  little  arcaded  court  with  its 
carved  and  overhanging  balconies.  There  was  a  decayed  splendour 
about  the  house  of  the  Zamarras  quite  new  to  Manola,  and  she  held 
her  husband’s  hand  nervously  as  she  explored  the  vast  empty  rooms, 
and  noted  the  cracks  in  wall  or  ceiling,  the  broken  doors,  and 
crumbling  woodwork. 

Manola  was  a  good,  contented  little  soul,  who  lived  in  the  present 
and  took  people  as  she  found  them,  giving  in  to  all  their  fancies. 
She  understood  that  the  house  was  Facundo ’s  idol;  not  for  worlds 
would  she  have  disparaged  it.  So  she  tripped  about  making  the  old 
walls  merry  with  her  songs;  and  she  scrubbed  and  swept  till  she 
had  it  all  quite  clean;  and  she  put  flower-pots  and  cages  of  gold¬ 
finches  and  of  partridges  on  the  balconies,  and  pictures  of  saints  in 
her  bedroom,  and  copper  pots  shining  like  suns  in  the  kitchen,  and 
pottery  jugs  and  dishes  of 'all  rich  tones  of  greens  and  browns  and 
reds.  And  she  found  in  the  flock  a  motherless  lamb  and  brought  it 
home  and  made  a  pet  of  it,  tying  it  by  a  long  blue  cord  to  one  of 
the  columns  in  the  court,  and  saying  that  it  reminded  her  of  the 
little  Saint  John.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  lamb  had  grown  up,  and 
become  ugly  and  stupid.  It  was  sent  to  its  place  in  the  flock,  and 
Manola  had  another  and  a  better  pet — a  new  little  Zamarra  with  a 
round,  red  face,  and  great  fat  legs,  and  a  voice — oh  I  such  a  voice ! 
It  filled  the  whole  big  house,  and  echoed  on  the  broken  stair, 
drowning  the  song  of  the  goldfinches. 

The  voice  of  his  son  was  music  to  Facundo.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  voice  of  all  his  ancestors,  the  voice  of  the  house  of  the  Zamarras. 

The  house  had  grown  dearer  to  him  than  ever  before,  for  now  it 
had  become  a  paradise  of  happiness  and  of  love. 

Yet  day  by  day  grim  Poverty  was  drawing  nearer  with  stealthy 
strides,  and  Facundo  knew  that  the  day  must  come  when  the  flock, 
and  the  house  of  the  Zamarras,  and  his  own  independence,  must  be 
given  up  and  sold  for  the  providing  of  mere  daily  bread. 

IV. 

The  baby  was  three  weeks  old,  and  Manola,  the  strong,  beautiful 
young  mother,  was  back  at  her  work.  The  child  slept  under  the 
sunny  window  of  the  big  kitchen,  and  the  bees  came  in  through  the 
iron  bars  and  made  a  pleasant  humming  among  the  rafters.  Manola 
came  and  went,  carrying  water,  carrying  saucepans,  carrying  great 
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strings  of  onions,  great  baskets  of  garbamos.^  She  lighted  her  char¬ 
coal  fire  and  fanned  it  for  twenty  minutes;  she  stood  over  it  and 
cooked,  making  a  tasty  stew  with  beans,  peas,  garlic,  fat  bacon, 
lumps  of  liver,  and  other  good  things  which  Facundo  loved.  She 
fried  potatoes  in  oil  (very  oily  oil),  cut  up  a  salad  and  dosed  it  well 
with  oil  and  seasoning  of  pimientos  and  garlic.  Each  time  she 
crossed  the  kitchen  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  baby ; 
when  he  cried  she  heard  him,  though  she  were  as  far  off  as  the 
fountain,  and  ran  lest  he  should  be  kept  waiting  for  his  breakfast. 
At  last  she  sat  down  on  the  doorstep,  skinning  quinces  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Came  de  Membrillo,^  and  gloating  over  the  child  as  he 
slept  upon  her  knee.  Not  unhopefully  Manola  wondered  whether  she 
would  have  as  many  children  as  Mariana,  her  sister-in-law,  who 
with  her  numerous  progeny  had  lately  been  installed  by  Facundo 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  patriarchal  house.  Oh !  Manola  was  very 
happy !  She  had  a  good  husband  (not  really  old),  the  finest  baby 
in  all  the  world,  and  within  her  bosom  the  merry  heart  which  is  a 
continual  feast. 

Presently  Don  Eafael,  the  doctor,  who  had  known  Facundo  all 
his  life,  and  Manola  too,  came  to  pay  the  new-made  mother  a  visit. 
He  dismounted  ponderously,  tied  his  mule  to  the  ring  beside  the 
mounting-block,  and  said,  “Ay!  chiquilla,  che  with  the  im¬ 

portance  of  a  man  with  news.  Manola  wished  he  had  not  come  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  wearied  Facundo  would  be  coming  home 
for  his  dinner. 

The  doctor’s  news  was  soon  told.  This  was  it : 

The  Condesa*  of  the  big  house  in  the  Calle  Juan  Bravo  of 
Segovia — she  who  lived  chiefly  in  Madrid,  and  went  to  Court  and 
knew  the  new  young  Queen — Manola  remembered  her?  Well, 
well ! — the  Condesa’s  baby  was  a  girl,  two  weeks  older  than  this 
bull-fighter  here  (he  tapped  the  infant’s  ruddy  cheeks),  but  not  such 
a  fine  child.  The  girl-baby  had  a  nurse,  as  is  the  fashion  with 
aristocratic  babes;  and  oh,  horrors!  she  was  pining,  pining  horribly, 
hopelessly!  The  discovery  had  been  made  that  the  nurse — Ay, 
Virgcn!  that  women  should  be  so  wicked! — that  the  nurse  drank, 
wine,  yes,  agua  ardiente,^  even  the  very  alcohol  for  burning  which 
has  so  horrible  an  odour.  The  nurse  had  'been  sent  away  at  a 
moment’s  notice;  and  the  Condesa  had  telegraphed  to  her  friend 
the  Segovian  doctor,  bidding  him  send  her  by  the  earliest  train  some 
robust  peasant  woman,  a  new-made  mother,  who  might  ask  what 
wages  she  chose,  and  should  be  furnished  with  wearing  apparel  of 
the  most  beautiful,  and  be  fed  with  food  from  the  table  of  the  very 
Condesa  herself. 

“And  so,  Manolita,  I  have  come  for  you,”  ended  the  doctor 
despotically. 

(1)  Garbanzos,  chick-peas;  the  staple  vegetable. 

(2)  Came  de  Memhrillo,  quince  cheese. 

(3)  “Ay!  chiquilla,  che  tal?”  “How  are  you,  little  one?” 

(4)  Condesa,  countess.  (5)  Agua  ardiente,  brandy. 
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The  young  mother  started  to  her  feet,  clutching  her  baby. 

“I  won’t  go!  ”  she  said,  furiously. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will;  it  is  your  duty,  criatura.  And  you  will  see 
Madrid,  which  is  so  splendid.” 

Manola  had  no  imagination,  and  the  words  conveyed  nothing  to 
her. 

“Facundo  would  not  let  me  go!”  she  cried,  still  furious. 

“Tell  him,  mujer,^  that  the  money  you  will  gain  will  save  him 
from  selling  the  house  of  the  Zamarras.” 

Manola  sat  down,  sobered ;  for  Facundo’s  anxiety  about  his  house 
and  his  means  was  the  one  shadow  on  their  great  happiness.  The 
doctor  pressed  his  advantage. 

“You  will  gain  a  fortune,  chiquita;  a  whole  fortune,  paid  in  notes 
of  one  hundred  pesetas  or  in  gold  itself.  Facundo  has  spoken  with 
me  of  the  selling  of  his  house.  He  wept.  Facundo  wept,  for  the 
house  of  the  Zamarras  is  very  dear  to  him.  I  would  not  that  your 
husband  Facundo  should  go  melancholy  mad  as  did  Tirso  his 
father;  and  all  for  the  lacking  of  a  little  gold.” 

“I  will  go,”  said  Manola;  “it  is  not  right  that  Facundo  should 
weep.  But  who  will  cook  his  dinner  for  him?  And  oh!  Maria  la 
mi  Madre!  who  will  bring  up  my  baby?” 

“Have  you  not  a  sister-in-law,  a  many  childed  woman,  living  by 
special  providence  of  God  under  this  very  roof?  And  is  not  Segovia 
famed  for  its  leche  de  hurra  ?  ^  The  child  is  stout  and  healthy,  and  I 
will  see  that  he  is  furnished  with  a  feeding-bottle  of  the  very  latest 
pattern.” 

Manola  burst  into  tears  and  hugged  her  infant  closer  to  her  breast, 
but  she  made  no  reply. 

Facundo  was  late  coming  in.  Manola  stood  over  the  charcoal  fire 
frying  an  omelet  and  dropping  tears  into  it.  How  was  she  going  to 
tell  him? 

She  was  spared  the  task.  Facundo  had  met  the  doctor,  and  the 
project  had  been  explained  to  him.  It  had  upse't  him  so  much  that 
he  had  not  felt  able  to  come  in  sooner. 

“You  wish  me  to  go,  Facundo?  To  get  the  money  so  that  you 
heed  not  sell  the  sheep  and  the  house?  ” 

“Don  Bafael  said,”  murmured  poor  dumb  Facundo,  “that  it 
would  please  you  to  see  Madrid.” 

“To  get  money,”  she  repeated  drearily,  “for  the  sheep,  and  the 
house,  and  the  feeding  of  your  sister  and  her  prole.”  ^ 

“And  for  the  feeding  of  my  son,”  said  Facundo,  drawing  her 
towards  him  and  burying  his  lips  in  her  abundant  curls.  “  Ah ! 
Manolita  de  mi  alma,  if  my  father’s  curse  descend  upon  us,  what 
hope  is  there  for  my  son?  But  when  you  are  in  Madrid,  hijita,* 
love  no  man  better  than  me,  for  it  would  be  my  ruin  and  the 
breaking  of  my  heart.” 

(1)  Mujer,  woman.  (2)  Leche  de  burra,  assee’  milk. 

(3)  Prole,  progeny,  brood.  (4)  llijita,  little  daughter. 
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V. 

Manola  cried  the  whole  way  to  Madrid,  and  her  escort,  the 
doctor,  was  quite  ashamed  of  her.  She  did  not  look  the  least  like 
the  pretty  peasant  he  had  promised  the  Countess.  At  the  Estacion 
del  Norte  she  was  terrified  by  the  bustle  and  the  crowd ;  even  the 
carriage  and  livery  servants  sent  to  meet  the  travellers  failed  to 
act  as  a  restorative.  Manola  sat  huddled  on  the  cushions,  her  apron 
and  shawl  awry,  sobbing  miserably. 

“  I  want  to  go  home  !  I  want  to  go  home  !  ” 

Arrived  at  the  fine  house  in  the  Calle  Fernando  el  Santo,  she  was 
dragged  in,  her  head  hanging.  She  stumbled  on  the  richly  carpeted 
stair,  she  knocked  a  chair  over  as  she  entered  a  room,  she  threw 
herself  disconsolately  on  a  sofa,  crouching  nearly  double,  her  head 
buried  in  her  arms. 

The  doctor  looked  despairingly  at  the  lady’s  maid  who  had  received 
them. 

“I  had  better  speak  to  the  Condesa,”  he  whispered;  “be  very 
careful,  Senora,  that  she  does  not  run  away.” 

Manola,  left  alone  with  the  stranger,  cried  on. 

Suddenly  from  the  adjoining  room  arose  a  low  trembling  wail — a 
cry  perfectly  different  from  any  Manola  had  ever  heard  from  her 
own  happy  boy,  which  yet  appealed  to  the  mother’s  heart  in  her. 
She  raised  her  head  and  sat  up. 

“  That  is  the  infant,”  said  the  lady’s  maid ;  “  she  has  been  poisoned ; 
she  is  dying.” 

Manola  rose,  and  with  staggering  but  determined  steps  moved 
towards  the  cry.  She  entered  the  nursery.  Two  or  three  women 
were  there  with  feeding  bottles,  hot  water,  and  a  general  air  of  being 
at  the  end  of  their  resources.  Across  the  knees  of  one  of  them  lay 
the  baby,  a  miserable  thing,  mere  skin  and  bone,  almost  black,  with 
the  wrinkled  face  of  an  old  woman.  For  a  moment  the  peasant 
nurse  shuddered :  that  monstrosity  instead  of  her  beautiful  boy  ? 

But  Manola  had  been  made  for  the  succouring  of  the  weak,  the 
helpless,  the  suffering,  who  are  apt  to  seem  nuisances  to  the  general 
world.  Without  speaking,  she  lifted  the  child  in  her  warm,  strong 
arms  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart.  The  wail  ceased  as  if  by  magic. 
The  lady’s  maid  pushed  Manola  into  a  chair;  then  she  and  the  other 
women  stood  at  a  little  distance,  watching  awestruck  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Presently  the  child’s  mother  came — a  delicate-looking  woman 
nearing  forty,  gentle,  graceful,  unpractical,  whom  Manola  had  often 
seen  driving  in  the  streets  of  Segovia.  When  the  lady  saw  the  circle 
of  awestruck  women,  in  their  centre  the  little  village  Madonna  in 
her  peasant  dress,  with  tears  on  her  eyelashes  and  smiles  on  her  lips, 
in  her  arms  the  suffering  child,  now  warm,  content,  with  a  faint 
flush  on  its  wizened  face,  uttering  little  cooing  noises  of  satisfaction, 
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its  claw-like  fingers  opening  and  shutting  with  delight — she  burst 
into  tears.  She  knelt  at  Manola’s  feet,  lifted  the  brown,  strong 
hand  which  was  caressing  the  baby’s  toes,  and  kissed  it. 

VI. 

A  week  passed  before  Manola  got  used  to  her  extraordinary  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  then  like  a  rain-beaten  flower  she  lifted  her  head  to  the 
sunshine.  She  had  many  merits;  but  it  was  not  entirely  a  merit 
that  she  lived  always  in  the  present,  so  that  things,  ay,  and  persons 
out  of  her  sight,  became  easily  out  of  her  mind.  She  was  in  a 
grand  house,  full  of  wonders;  warm  on  cold  days,  cool  on  hot  days, 
as  the  peasant  had  never  imagined  that  a  house  could  be.  She  had 
everything  to  her  hand ;  not  only  water,  but  hot  water.  She  had  a 
spring  bed.  She  had  delicious  food,  and  more  of  it  than  she  could 
possibly  eat.  She  had  the  most  lovely  new  clothes — not  altogether 
unlike  her  old  ones  glorified;  a  full,  short,  coloured  skirt,  trimmed 
with  rows  of  velvet;  an  immense  snow-white  apron,  with  yards  upon 
yards  of  real  lace;  round  her  shoulders  a  little  flowery  silk  shawl. 
Her  hair  was  dressed  by  a  maid  very  high  in  front,  hanging  behind 
in  two  long  plaits.  On  the  top  of  her  head  she  wore  a  coquettish 
little  white  cap,  and  she  had  a  gorgeous  necklace  and  earrings. 

When  she  took  the  baby  out,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  nursemaid, 
dressed  much  like  herself.  If  they  liked  they  could  go  with  the  elder 
children  and  the  French  Aya,^  but  it  was  more  correct  for  the  baby 
and  her  suite  to  keep  themselves  apart.  Thus,  in  state,  they  drove 
in  the  carriage  through  the  park  of  the  Buen  Betiro,  or  walked  up 
and  down  the  Paseo  de  los  Recoletos,  where  was  daily  a  crowd  of 
little  people  and  their  attendants.  The  trio  were  admired  by  all,  for 
there  was  no  other  wet-nurse  in  Madrid  so  beautiful  as  Manola,  or 
so  smart’.  The  little  nursemaid  was  very  pretty  too ;  and  soon  the 
baby  lost  her  leanness  and  her  air  of  wrinkled  eld,  and  became  a 
bright,  fair,  pretty  little  being  like  any  other.  Up  and  down  the 
Paseo  they  sailed  very  slowly,  enjoying  the  sunshine  and  the  throng 
— all  the  lively  pretty  children  in  their  smart  frocks  and  sailor 
suits,  playing  Diabolo,  playing  with  dolls,  dragging  toy  animals 
on  wheels,  dragging  live  dogs,  pretending  to  be  bull-fighters, 
practising  fandangoes  and  Sevillanas  with  all  the  appropriate 
steps  and  gestures.  The  nurses  collected  in  groups  and  gossiped, 
the  nursemaids  ogled  the  soldiers  and  the  students  as  they  passed 
to  the  Biblioteca  Nacional.  Among  the  throng  moved  women  selling 
air-balls,  or  paper  whirligigs,  or  chocolate  and  cakes.  The  Mammas 
drove  past  in  carriages,  looked  for  their  own  little  ones,  and  smiled. 
But  one  and  all  they  noticed  Manola,  the  peasant  w'oman,  carrying 
the  child  who  had  been  poisoned,  whom  she  had  brought  back  to 
life.  It  was  all  amusing,  luxurious,  pleasant;  and  after  the  first  week 
Manola  increasingly  enjoyed  herself. 


(1)  Ayu,  nursery  governess. 
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Had  she  forgotten  the  house  of  the  Zamarras  and  the  flocks  of 
sheep?  Facundo  her  husband  and  her  own  sturdy  boy?  Ah  no; 
whenever  she  thought  of  them  her  heart  beat,  and  she  yearned  for 
home.  But  she  was  one  who  lived  in  the  present,  and  day  by  day 
she  thought  of  them  less.  They  became  shadowy  in  her  memory,  for 
she  was  unimaginative,  and  had  little  power  of  evoking  visions  of 
what  her  eyes  did  not  see.  It  felt  as  if  she  had  always  lived  in  the 
Condesa’s  mansion  in  Madrid,  had  always  loved  the  girl-baby  who 
now  seemed  her  very  own.  Her  boy,  the  little  Tirso,  at  three  months 
old,  whatever  could  he  be  like?  When  she  tried  to  think,  always 
the  Condesa’s  little  girl  would  give  a  crow  or  a  wriggle,  and  Manola, 
dandling  her  lovingly,  would  forget  the  other. 

And  the  misfortune  was  that  neither  Facundo  nor  Manola  was  any 
good  at  letter- writing ;  correspondence  was  impossible  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  and  even  of  a  fourth  party.  Manola  sent  her 
wages — her  immense  wages — regularly;  but  when  Facundo’s  letter  of 
acknowledgment  came — not  written  by  himself — Manola  had  to  take 
it  for  interpretation  to  her  friend  the  watchmaker.  And  whether  the 
watchmaker  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  read  the  effusion  correctly,  the  fact 
was  he  only  let  her  have  such  parts  of  it — and  those  in  paraphrase — 
as  suited  his  convenience.  Sometimes  Manola  tossed  her  head  with 
a  little  annoyance. 

“He  needn’t  have  said  this!  ”  she  exclaimed;  or  “How  stupid  of 
him  to  have  fancied  that !  ” 

The  watchmaker  was  Manola ’s  chief  friend  in  Madrid.  She  made 
his  acquaintance  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  when  he  came  to  wind 
the  beautiful  new  clock  in  her  sitting-room.  He  had  charge  of  all 
the  clocks  in  the  Conde’s  establishment;  and  it  seemed  Manola ’s 
required  more  frequent  attention  than  any  other.  The  young  man — 
he  was  twenty-two  and  very  beautiful,  with  pink  cheeks  and  a 
turned-up  moustache — spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Manola ’s  sitting- 
room  mending  her  clock.  She  thought  his  visits  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  no  one  else  knew  of  them  except  the  flirty  little  nursemaid, 
who  considered  young  men  with  tumed-up  moustaches  persons  to 
be  altogether  encouraged. 

Manola  was  not  allowed  to  consort  much  with  the  other  servants, 
nor  to  go  out  and  pay  visits.  But  when  it  was  explained  to  the 
Condesa  that  the  watchmaker’s  mother  was  from  Segovia,  and  had 
gone  to  school  with  Manola’s  father’s  sister-in-law’s  sister,  the  nurse 
was  permitted  to  go  and  see  her,  and  even  to  take  the  precious  baby. 
And  as  the  shop  was  at  some  distance  from  the  Calle  Fernando 
el  Santo,  she  was  sent  in  the  carriage  wdth  the  pair  of  cream-coloured 
mules,  and  told  she  rnight  if  she  liked  take  her  friend  for  a  drive. 
Naturally,  the  handsome  watchmaker  went  for  the  drive  too,  and 
hoped  he  was  mistaken  for  the  Conde,  and  his  mother  for  the 
dowager,  and  Manola — well,  for  their  servant.  In  that  dress  and 
with  the  ridiculous  infant  in  her  arms,  she  could  not  be  supposed  his 
Condesa. 
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“But,  pispajol  ”  thought  the  watchmaker,  “if  she  were,  she’d  be 
an  uncommonly  pretty  one  !  ” 

At  Zamarramala,  what  about  Facundo?  The  light  of  his  eyes  was 
gone,  and  he  grew  older,  more  anxious  and  taciturn  every  day.  He 
was  robbed  even  of  his  boy,  who  lived  on  the  top  floor  with  Mariana 
and  her  noisy  brood,  and  could  not  be  disentangled  from  them  by 
a  weary  man  unequal  to  coping  with  the  two  pair  of  twins  and  the 
four  odd  ones.  The  money  Manola  sent  home  seemed  to  get  lost 
in  supporting  that  widow  and  her  progeny.  Of  course,  it  couldn’t  be 
helped ;  and  Mariana  told  him  that  the  donkey-milk  she  bought  for 
the  little  Tirso  W'as  very  expensive. 

Winter  came  on;  and  the  old  house  of  the  Zamarras  was  very 
draughty  and  damp.  Snow  blocked  up  the  entrance;  then  melted 
into  Manola ’s  kitchen,  making  a  sort  of  bog  on  the  broken  pavement 
of  its  floor.  Mariana  complained  that  the  snow  also  came  in  through 
the  roof  and  fell  upon  the  children  in  their  beds.  Facundo  fetched  a 
roof-mender  from  Segovia,  who  charged  a  great  deal  and  was  not 
able  to  make  the  ancient  tiles  water-tight. 

“And  to  think  of  Manola  in  all  that  luxury,”  said  Mariana  vin¬ 
dictively  ;  and  Facundo,  shivering  over  a  brazier,  replied : 

“It  pleases  me  much  that  she  is  warm.” 

Certainly  Facundo  was  growing  old.  No  year  had  he  felt  the  cold 
so  much ;  not  even  when  in  times  of  snow  he  had  lived  with  the  sheep 
twenty  nights  at  a  time  in  the  choza  ^  put  up  for  their  shelter.  That 
was  impossible  now.  He  tried  one  night,  and  next  day  had  a 
pulmonia,^  and  was  very  ill  for  a  fortnight.  Ah !  how  he  longed  for 
Manola  to  nurse  him,  instead  of  iMariana  who  seemed  to  think  he 
had  caught  cold  on  purpose !  The  sheep  had  to  be  left  to  the  under¬ 
shepherd,  and  he  knew  little  about  them  and  cared  less.  When 
Facundo  got-about  again  the  lambs  were  all  dead,  and  half  the  ewes 
were  moribund,  and  stood  looking  at  him  with  reproachful  eyes  that 
cut  him  to  the  soul. 

One  of  the  twins  followed  Facundo  to  the  fold,  and  found  him 
sitting  on  the  ground,  a  dead  lamb  in  his  arms,  its  mother  wheezing 
out  her  life  at  his  side.  The  twin  thought  his  uncle  had  gone  mad, 
'and  told  him  so.  Facundo  made  no  answer.  He  was  lost  in  sad 
thought ;  the  lamb  reminded  him  of  so  many  things — of  the  little 
bleating  creature  with  the  blue  ribbon  which  Manola  had  tied  up  in 
the  court  in  the  first  days  of  their  happiness;  of  his  baby  Tirso,  who 
was  only  a  little  motherless  lamb  himself,  and  had  already  caught 
cold  in  the  snow. 

“  Homhre !  ”  said  the  twin,  rather  alarmed,  and  anxious  to  say 
something  consolatory,  “what  does  it  matter  if  they  all  die?  You 
can  buy  others  !  ” 

“No,  I  can’t!”  shouted  Facundo,  with  an  oath,  “get  away!  I 
hate  you !  ” 

Facundo  knew  well  enough  that  he  could  not  buy  others.  The 

(1)  Choza,  shed.  (2)  Pubnonia,  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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loss  of  his  flock  meant  the  ruin  he  had  long  foreseen.  He  was  in 
debt.  He  had  wife  and  child,  sister  and  orphans  to  support,  and 
his  means  of  livelihood  was  gone.  The  hireling  shepherd  must  be 
dismissed,  the  poor  remains  of  the  sheep  must  go,  the  house  of  the 
Zamarras  must  be  sold.  He  himself  must  find  a  master  and  sell 
his  services — “  become  a  slave  !  ”  thought  the  proud  Castilian, 
wrapping  himself  in  his  worn  mania, ^  and  hugging  his  misery — he, 
the  man  of  the  old  stock,  of  the  clean  blood,  of  the  big  house  where 
his  ancestors  had  been  born  and  had  lived  and  died,  good  men  and 
true,  prosperous  and  honoured,  since  the  days  of  the  Moorish  wars. 

A  great  longing  overwhelmed  Facundo  for  his  bright  young  wife. 
Madrid  was  but  two  hours  in  the  train,  and  he  had  a  few  notes  left. 
Everyone  knows  hoarding  the  last  few  notes  is  useless.  He  would 
go  to  Madrid  and  see  her  in  her  palace,  tell  her  of  the  grief  that  had 
come  upon  him,  and  comfort  himself  in  her  love. 

VII. 

Two  days  later,  a  countryman  in  country  attire — blue  stockings, 
knee-breeches  a  little  open  at  the  garter,  showing  slashings  of  white, 
short  black  velvet  jacket  over  wide  black  sash,  wide-brimmed  round 
hat  with  a  little  cone  in  its  centre — was  seen  in  great  bewilderment 
threading  his  way  through  the  bustling  streets  of  the  metropolis. 
He  had  a  friend  who  would  give  him  a  bed  for  the  night,  a  friend 
who  was  a  road  mender,  and  lived  hard  by  the  young  king’s  palace, 
in  an  alley  of  old  Madrid,  where  the  roofs  met  overhead  and  the 
inhabitants  were  of  the  very  poor.  Facundo ’s  heart  failed  him 
when  he  had  found  the  place.  Oh  !  no  1  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Atocha ! 
He  could  not  stay  here  1  He  who  was  used  to  the  fresh  air  and  the 
broad  light,  to  the  dry  rocky  desert,  to  the  house  of  the  Zamarras, 
and  to  Manola’s  flowerpots  and  endless  splashings  of  water  on  the 
stone  floors,  her  merry  voice  bright  as  Segovia’s  sunshine.  He 
hurried  from  the  slum  in  horror,  weak  and  tired  after  his  illness,  but 
borne  on  the  wings  of  love. 

Asking  his  way  at  every  comer,  he  struggled  up  the  long  Calle  de 
Toledo,  where  were  shops  gorgeous  to  the  countryman,  full  of  silk 
handkerchiefs  and  rolls  of  yellow  and  scarlet  stuffs.  Ah  1  and  the 
shawds,  the  beautiful  shawls,  worn  by  women  far  less  pretty  than 
Manola,  of  all  soft  reds  and  greens  and  golds  mingled  indescribably 
(what  we  in  England  call  Paisley).  Facundo  had  a  note  left;  he 
would  buy  Manolita  a  shawl ! 

He  entered  a  shop,  pointed,  and  asked  the  price.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty  pesetas.  He  could  have  cried  with  disappointment  as  he 
came  away  without  the  treasure.  Oh !  the  riches  there  must  be  in 
Madrid,  where  women  less  pretty  than  Manola,  common  women 
marketing  or  carrying  water,  could  wear  shawls  worth  tw’O  hundred 
and  sixty  pesetas!  In  the  Plaza  Mayor — once  the  scene  of  poetical 

(1)  Manta,  blanket,  plaid. 
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jousts  and  of  Inquisition  fires — he  bought  from  a  huckster  a  pinkish- 
yellow  six-peseta  handkerchief  that  he  might  not  go  to  his  darling 
empty-handed. 

He  found  the  street,  the  house,  so  grand  he  had  not  courage  to  ring. 
He  wandered  round  the  walls,  hoping  that  love  would  bring  her  to 
some  window,  and  that  she  would  see  him.  His  eyes  shone  with 
love  and  hope ;  but  somehow  he  felt  old  and  savage  here  by  this 
palace,  in  his  country  clothes,  with  his  few  grey  hairs,  and  his  worn 
frame,  weak  and  stooping  after  the  pulmonia. 

Hush  !  what  was  that  ?  Yes — at  an  open  window — a  laugh — bright 
as  the  spring  sunshine — her  laugh  !  Quick  as  thought  Facundo  hid 
himself  in  the  shadow  opposite  the  w'indow,  whence  he  could  see. 
She  was  there !  splendid  with  gold  and  jewels,  beautiful  as  day, 
plump,  rosy,  joyous,  and  young — so  young  !  She  had  the  baby — not 
her  own  baby — on  her  knee ;  and  standing  over  her,  bending  while 
she  looked  up  at  him,  and  laughed — laughed — was  a  young  man — a 
very  young  man,  a  Madrilefio,  with  a  tumed-up  moustache  and  pink 
cheeks. 

Facundo  turned,  and  went,  fast  as  one  possessed,  back  to  the 
Estacion  del  Norte — back  to  Segovia.  When  he  got  home  he  found, 
crushed  to  a  tight  ball  in  his  burning  hand,  the  silk  handkerchief  he 
had  bought  for  Manola  in  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

“I  will  kill  the  man,”  thought  Facundo;  “but  that  will  not  bring 
her  back  to  me !  I  will  kill  myself  and  let  her  marry  him.  I  will 
kill  the  little  Tirso,  for  no  one  will  want  him.  He  must  die — like  the 
lambs.” 

•  The  twins,  peeping  and  listening  through  a  chink  in  the  door,  were 
appalled,  and  ran  to  tell  their  mother  Uncle  Facundo  was  mad,  and 
they  ought  to  call  the  police. 

“Nonsense,  niflos,”  said  Mariana,  “it  is  only  that  yesterday  he 
sold  to  a  company  of  trading  foreigners  this  house  of  the  Zamarras.” 

VIII. 

Manola’s  merriment  came  to  a  sudden  end;  for  her  friend  the 
watchmaker  startled  her  by  asking  if  she  would  go  wdth  him  to 
Barcelona  and  presently  to  America. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  cried.  “I  have  no  desire  to  go  to 
Barcelona,  and  how  could  I  go  with  you?  And  I  would  no  more 
leave  this  little  angel  of  God  than  I  would  cut  her  up  in  bits.” 

The  watchmaker  looked  at  the  baby  with  no  amiability,  but  only 
said : 

“It  seems  to  me  we  are  very  good  friends,  Manolita,  I  and  you?  ” 

“Oh  yes,  very  !  ” 

“  In  which  case  I  will  give  you  a  kiss - ” 

“No  !  no  !  you  mustn’t !  Keep  away  !  ”  said  Manola,  laughing,  but 
frightened. 

“ - and  you  must  come  wdth  me  to  Barcelona.” 

“  As  what,  lu’/o  ?  ” 

“Claro,  hija,  as  my  wife.” 
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She  rose  with  some  dignity,  “These  jokes  do  not  please  me.  You 
forget  I  have  my  husband  in  Segovia.” 

“  That  low  shepherd !  that  slave !  that  pauper  1  that  old  man  !  It 
is  wicked  for  old  men  to  marry  young  girls.  Tell  me,  Manolita,  had 
you  any  voice  in  it  when  you  married  him  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  had,  much.” 

“Would  you  not  rather  have  married  a  young  man?” 

“Yes-s.  Now  that  I  know  more  about  it,  I  could  wish  Facundo 
were  younger.” 

“Claro/  you  would  rather  he  was  me.  It  is  quite  simple.  I  am 
a  skilled  workman,  and  wherever  I  am  shall  have  employment.  We 
will  go  to  Barcelona  where  no  one  will  know  us,  and  be  man  and 
wife.” 

Manola  had  become  very  pale.  “I  will  answer  you  in  a  few 
minutes,”  she  said;  and,  carrying  the  child,  went  out  of  the  room, 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  watchmaker. 

She  did  what  no  other  servant  in  the  house  would  have  ventured— 
took  her  way  straight  to  the  Countess. 

“Here  is  your  child,”  she  said,  planting  the  baby  on  its  mother’s 
lap;  “get  another  nurse  as  soon  as  you  can — I  am  going  home 
to-night.” 

“Manola!  ”  cried  the  lady,  horror-struck;  “if  anyone  has  offended 
you - ” 

“I  am  not  offended.  I  love  you  very  much.  I  love  the  little  one. 
Oh !  I  love  her  like  the  little  Jesus  1  I  am  very  happy  here.  But 
I  must  go.” 

“  Have  you  had  bad  news  of  your  husband  ?  ” 

Manola  wrung  her  hands.  “Three  days  ago  I  saw  his  ghost 
standing  in  the  shadow  opposite  the  window  !  I  ought  to  have  known 
something  was  going  to  happen  1  ” 

“  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

Manola  threw  her  lace  "apron  over  her  head  and  began  to  cry — ^to 
roar. 

“The  watchmaker,”  she  sobbed,  kneeling  by  the  table  and  dropping 
her  head  on  her  arms,  “has  asked  me  to  run  away  with  him.  And 
I — I  am  afraid — I  should  like  to  do  it !  ” 

The  Condesa  rose,  greatly  concerned.  She  put  her  hand  on  the 
weeping  girl’s  shoulder, 

“  Why  ?  Do  you  love  the  man  ?  ” 

“Not  as  much  as  I  loved  Facundo.  But — but — he  makes  me 
laugh — he’s  the  same  age  as  I  am — and — and — Oh,  for  the  love  of 
Jesus,  let  me  go  home !  Child  of  God,  let  me  go  back  to  Facundo — 
T  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Facundo — long  ago !  I  seem  to  have  nearly 
forgotten  him.” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  said  the  Condesa. 

"  Let  me  go !  Let  me  go !  ”  sobbed  Manola. 

She  got  up  and  shook  the  lady’s  sleeve.  “Sefiora,  will  you  go  to 
the  watchmaker,  if  you  please,  and  tell  him  to  let  me  alone !  ” 
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The  lady  was  half  offended.  But  she  realised  that  the  matter 
was  serious. 

“Yes,  Manola,”  she  said,  “I  will.  Don’t  be  frightened.  You  are 
a  good  girl,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  I  will  let  you  go  home.” 

Manola  sprang  to  her  feet  and  began  at  once  tearing  off  her  lace 
apron.  Then  she  snatched  up  the  girl  baby  and  devoured  her  with 
kisses.  “Don’t  get  another  nurse,”  she  said  jealously;  “get  a  nice, 
young,  snow-white  burra - ” 


IX. 

Manola  got  out  of  the  train  at  Segovia,  and  set  forth  on  the  long 
walk  to  Zamarramala.  Reaction  after  her  excitement  had  set  in; 
she  was  grieving  for  her  foster-child,  tired  with  the  railway  journey, 
inclined  to  be  cross.  Happily  she  met  an  acquaintance  with  a  mule, 
who  agreed  to  give  her  a  lift.  At  the  entrance  to  Zamarramala  she 
dismounted,  paid  for  her  ride,  and  waited  till  the  man  had  gone 
away;  then  walked  to  her  home.  The  place  looked  dingy  and 
desolate.  Sleet  was  falling,  very  unlike  the  warm  showers  of 
Madrid.  Manola  thought  of  the  handsome  watchmaker,  and  of 
Barcelona,  which  she  supposed  just  like  the  capital.  She  put  the 
thought  resolutely  from  her,  stood  on  her  own  doorstep,  and  called, 
“  Facundo !  ” 

Not  a  sound.  The  door  was  locked.  She  scrambled  on  a  heap 
of  stones,  and  looked  in  at  the  kitchen  window.  All  quite  empty 
and  desolate.  Had  Facundo  run  away?  In  that  case - 

A  neighbour  came  up  and  gave  the  explanations. 

Facundo  had  had  great  misfortunes.  He  was  ill.  The  sheep  had 
died.  And  that  sister  and  her  prole  robbed  him  of  everything.  Si 
Seflora,  he  had  sold  the  house — the  house  of  the  Zamarras — to  an 
Electric  Light  business,  and  had  gone  to  live  in  Segovia  by  the  bridge 
of  La  Muerte  y  la  Vida,^  towards  the  Church  of  San  Millan - 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set  forth  again,  and  this  time 
Manola  met  no  friendly  muleteer.  She  walked  the  two  and  a  half 
long  miles  and  reached  the  poor  district — almost  unknown  to  her — 
outside  the  town  near  the  last  arches  of  the  aqueduct. 

She  was  frightened,  she  was  lonely;  she  was,  oh,  so  fearfully  tired. 
She  wag  wondering  if  the  Condesa’s  sweet  girl-baby  would  again 
become  shrunken,  black,  and  dying,  as  she  had  been  when  her  nurse 
had  arrived  to  rescue  her.  She  fought  with  a  temptation  just  to  go 
back  to  Segovia  station,  and  Madrid,  and  the  Calle  Fernando  el 
Santo. 

All  the  while  her  feet  were  carrying  her  on  to  Facundo. 

She  was  nearing  the  place  now.  She  was  in  a  narrow  street 
edged  by  low,  rambling,  old  houses,  yellow  walled,  with  tiled  roofs 
and  open  top  storeys.  A  feeling  of  familiarity  and  warmth  stole  over 
her.  That  was  the  sort  of  house  she  knew  much  better  than  the 
flat,  regular,  modem  erections  of  many-floored  Madrid! 

(1)  La  Muerte  y  la  Vida.  Death  and  Life. 
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But  in  which  of  these  irregular,  crumbling  houses  was  she  to  find 
her  husband?  her  grave,  elderly  husband,  who  had  captured  her 
inexperience;  who  had  never  allowed  her  to  know  what  youth  was 
till  it  had  become  for  her  a  sin ! 

A  sin?  That  was  frightening,  and  Manola  stood  quite  still,  and 
crossed  herself,  for  she  had  no  wush  to  be  sinful. 

Seeing  a  little  hermitage  church  of  which  the  door  stood  open,  she 
fled  in,  and  sprinkled  herself  vigorously  with  holy  water.  Above  the 
little  altar  was  a  rude  coloured  image  of  the  Saviour  bearing  His 
cross.  It  meant  something  to  Manola,  though  she  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  put  her  idea  into  words,  and  she  knelt  on  the  worn 
pavement  and  gabbled  a  prayer. 

“Deliver  us  from  evil,  good  Lord,  and  don’t  let  the  girl-baby 
die ;  and  help  me  to  find  poor  Facundo,  and  make  me  love  him  and 
my  own  boy  again,  and  forget  the  watchmaker;  and  deliver  us  all 
from  evil.”  That  was  w'hat  she  meant,  though  the  words  she  said 
were  quite  different,  the  mere  strange  repetitions  of  a  charm.  But 
He  who  reads  hearts  has  no  need  of  words,  and  I  doubt  not  Manola’s 
prayer  was  accepted.  She  came  out,  and  saw  before  her  a  little 
stream  and  over  it  a  little  mediaeval  bridge,  its  name  inscribed  on  the 
nearest  house,  "Puente  de  la  Muerte  y  la  Vida." 

What  a  strange  name !  What  a  grave,  solemn  kind  of  name  I 
And  there  was  something  hopeful  about  it  too;  death  first,  then  life 
— eternal  life  1 

Again  Manola  did  not  know  what  precise  idea  she  had  received 
upon  reading  the  name;  but  now  as  she  walked  on,  seeking  her 
husband,  her  eyes  shone  and  she  smiled. 

X. 

In  a  dark,  damp  room  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  bare  of 
furniture  beyond  a  table  and  a  broken  stool,  sat  Facundo,  his  head 
bowed  on  his  arms.  He  wept. 

All — all  was  ended.  He  had  lost  his  position,  his  flocks,  his  in¬ 
dependence,  his  house — his  wife.  Why — why  was  he  alive?  What 
had  he  done  that  God’s  hand  should  be  thus  heavy  against  him? 
In  the  dusk  of  the  winter  evening,  in  this  horrible  den  to  which  he 
had  reduced  himself,  Facundo  looked  round  apprehensively,  think¬ 
ing  he  heard  steps,  thinking  his  father’s  ghost  had  come  to  reproach 
him,  had  come  to  remind  him  of  his  curse. 

The  man  was  startled  into  immediate  self-control,  for  he  saw  an 
apparition  altogether  unlike  what  he  had  expected.  Not  a  sinister, 
threatening  old  man  wandered  out  of  hell,  but  a  woman,  young, 
plump,  rosy,  with  bright,  soft  eyes  and  smiling  lips.  She  held  out 
both  her  hands  to  him,  and  she  laughed.  It  was  Manola. 

Was  she  real?  Facundo  could  not  believe  it,  and  he  stared  at  her 
without  moving,  his  eyes  wide,  his  trembling  hands  clenched,  grief 
upon  his  brow. 
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Manola  was  bom  for  the  comforting  of  the  afflicted  and  the  sad ! 
That  was  her  true  vocation.  In  one  instant  Madrid  and  all  her  life 
there  became  a  dream  to  her,  a  dream  from  which  she  had  awaked. 
She  took  a  quick  step  forward,  put  a  warm  arm  round  Facundo’s 
neck  and  gave  him  two  great  sounding  kisses,  then  sank  on  her  knees 
by  his  side,  drawing  his  arm  round  her. 

“I  have  come  home,”  she  said. 

Still  he  did  not  speak.  He  was  perusing  her  face,  so  young,  so 
fair,  so  smiling — so  young !  And  he  thought  of  the  man  he  had  seen 
with  her  at  the  window  of  the  Count’s  fine  house  in  the  Calle 
Fernando  el  Santo. 

“  Why  have  you  come  ?  ”  he  asked  soundlessly ;  and  Manola  knew 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  he  was  aware  of  what  had  happened. 

“A  man  said  requiebros^  to  me - ” 

“I  know.  I  saw  him  with  you.” 

“  You  saw  him  ?  Facundo !  I  saw  you !  You  disappeared !  I 
thought  you  were  a  spirit.  You  had  come  to  take  care  of  me !  ” 

“Manola,  hear  me.  When  I  was  young  I  married  an  old  woman 
for  her  money — to  save  the  house  of  the  Zamarras !  And  I  longed 
for  her  to  die.  She  died ;  and  I  married  you — because  I  loved  you. 

Now  you — are  wishing -  Manola !  I  will  go  away  and  kill 

myself !  I  have  said  it,  and  I  will  do  it.  I  will  not  have  you 
unhappy  as  I  was.  I  will  kill  myself !  ” 

Manola  had  no  great  gift  of  imagination ;  the  tragedy  of  his  proposal 
did  not  strike  her.  She  answered  prosaically  : 

“But,  Facundo,  you  w^ould  make  me  very  unhappy  if  you  did 
that !  I  do  not  love  anyone  as  much  as  I  love  you.  I  have  come 
home  to  you.  Listen,  hijo.  When  the  man  said  the  requiebros 
yesterday,  only  yesterday  for  the  first  time — what  did  I  do?  I  went 
to  the  Condesa  and  told  her  I  was  coming  home  to-day.  I  told  her 
why :  because  of  that  young  man.  She  said  I  w^as  right.  And  she 
paid  me  money,  oh,  very  much  money — more  money  than  just  my 
wages;  and  I  started  this  morning,  quite  early.  If  you  do  not 
believe  me,  Facundo,  ask  my  Condesa.” 

Manola  still  smiled  tenderly,  her  eyes  meeting  his;  he  breathed 
hard,  some  warmth  of  life  returning  to  his  cold  heart. 

“  Why  should  I  believe  the  Condesa  more  than  thee,  chiquitai 
But,  of  course,  I  believe  thee.  I  see  the  truth  in  thine  eyes.  But 
for  all  that  I  cannot  think  that  after  all  these  months  thou  canst  be 
happy  again  with  me.” 

“Why  did  you  send  me  there,  Facundo?”  asked  Manola,  a  little 
bitterly.  “I  did  not  want  to  go.  It  was  to  get  the  money.” 

He  interrupted  her  fiercely,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist. 

"Si,  Serlorl  that  is  it !  I  have  sinned  not  once,  but  twice,  and 
each  time  to  get  money  !  I  sold  thee — my  Manola !  ” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Manola,  simply.  “It  was 
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a  good  thing  to  get  the  money.  Now  we  must  do  without.  We  shall 
not  need  so  much  here  as  in  the  house  of  the  Zamarras.” 

“  Manola !  the  money  did  no  good !  Mariana  and  her  prole  ate 
it  all  up.  I  have  sold  everything — the  sheep — even  the  dead  sheep ! 

I  shall  get  work  with  the  Electric  Light  Company.  I  have  sold  the 
house — the  house  of  the  Zamarras,  to  the  Electric  Light  Company. 

I  have  sold  the  house  !  ” 

The  words  came  from  him  with  a  sort  of  groan.  Manola’s  arms 
were  round  him  again,  warming  and  comforting  him. 

“Have  they  paid  for  it?”  she  asked  in  her  prosaic  way. 

“What  does  it  matter?  They  will  pay.  I  have  sold  the  house  of 
the  Zamarras !  ” 

“It  does  matter  if  they  haven't  paid.  You  and  1  will  go  to-morrow 
to  the  Condesa.  The  Conde  will  buy  the  house  back  for  you.  I  know 
he  will.  My  Condesa  told  me  so.  She  loves  me  very  much  because 
I  made  her  baby  well.  She  will  do  anything  for  me.  She  said  she 
would  send  the  baby  here  for  me  to  bring  up,  to  be  our  son’s  foster- 
sister.  Of  course,  she  couldn’t  let  her  baby  come  to  a  house  like 
this ! — only  to  a  good  house  like  the  house  of  the  Zamarras.  As  for 
the  sheep — I  am  glad  they  are  sold.  The  Conde  will  give  you  good 
work  on  his  land  here.  Don’t  you  see?  ” 

Facundo  looked  at  her  in  wonderment.  He  almost  believed  that 
Fortune  was  about  to  smile. 

“But — but — hijita — if  all  that  doesn’t  come  about?” 

Fair,  ample,  radiant,  Manola  rose  and  stood  before  him,  like  Our 
Lady  of  Hope. 

“Then,”  she  said,  slowly,  “I  will  live  with  you  here  in  this  house. 
I  want  nothing  more  than  you  and  my  son.” 

“  Manola !  Manola !  ”  said  Facundo  with  a  sob  again,  but  a  sob 
of  joy. 

Presently  he  went  for  the  child.  Manola,  left  alone,  lighted  the 
embers  in  the  charcoal  brazier,  opened  and  shut  sundry  doors 
examining  the  new  premises,  dragged  chairs  from  an  inner  room  in 
which  the  furniture  had  been  dumped  down  anyhow. 

She  heard  a  cry.  It  was  Facundo  returning  with  the  boy.  Into 
the  entrance  court  followed  dim  forms  of  Mariana  and  twins,  but 
Facundo  pushed  them  out  again  and  locked  the  door. 

The  boy  was  pale  and  thin.  Manola  snatched  him  to  her  heart, 
sat  down  on  the  stool  hugging  him,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
devouring  him  with  kisses.  Madrid  was  now  a  dream  indeed. 

She  spoke  vehemently : 

“  Facundo,  never,  never  again  let  me  leave  you !  When  I  am 
with  you — with  you  and  my  son,  I  want  nothing  else.  Keep  me 
with  you.  Oh  !  we  shall  be  very  happy  !  ” 

He  kissed  her. 


Helen  Hester  Colvill. 
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“THE  PREROGATIVE  OF  THE  CROWN.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — It  has  lately  become  rather  the  fashion  (and  may  it  be 
added,  the  not  very  admirable  fashion?)  to  discuss  in  the  Press,  and 
even  on  political  platforms,  the  powers  and  obligations  of  the  Crown, 
as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  thus  bringing  the  Crown  into  the 
political  arena. 

If  the  origin  of  this  fashion  is  sought,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  present  Government  in  connection  with  the 
Parliament  BiU.  It  was  suddenly  announced,  to  the  general  surprise 
and  amazement,  that  the  Prime  Minister  had — several  months  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  (and  without,  so  far  as  is  known,  placing 
before  the  King  the  alternative  courses  which  were  open  to  the 
Crown  in  face  of  such  a  novel  demand) — obtained  a  promise  that  the 
Crown  would  assent  to  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  peers,  if 
such  should  become  necesary  to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Bill  by 
Parliament. 

The  name  of  the  Crown  having  thus  been  used  as  a  political 
weapon,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  view  of  the 
constitutional  revolution  occasioned  by  the  Act,  the  position  and 
duty  of  the  Crown,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  have  become, 
and  have  continued  to  be,  the  subject  of  serious  consideration;  nor 
if  many  thoughtful  persons  now  view  them  in  a  light  very  different 
to  that  in  which  they  had  before  been  viewed. 

Can  anyone  maintain  seriously  that  the  present  British  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as,  or  that  it  resembles  in  anything  but  name,  the 
Constitution  which  existed  before  the  Parliament  Act?  Can  anyone 
deny  that  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Government  have  been 
enormously  increased  by  the  virtual  removal  of  all  control?  Indeed, 
some  writers — including  such  authorities  as  the  Spectator,  and 
“  Auditor  Tantum  ”  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  September, 
1913 — have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  in  respect  of  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  alone  the  Parliament  Act  has  made  no  difference — that 
although  the  House  of  Lords  has  no  longer  any  power  to  insist  in 
referring  measures  to  the  people,  the  Crown  cannot  refuse  assent, 
constitutionally,  to  any  Bill  of  first-class  importance.  In  support 
of  this,  they  quote  Sir  Erskine  May’s  dictum  that  “The  Crown  has 
no  will  but  that  of  its  Ministers,”  ignoring  altogether  the  fact  that 
Sir  Erskine  May  was  writing  of  a  Constitution  quite  different  from 
that  now  existing. 

If  this  position  be  correct,  the  British  people  are  indeed  subject 
to  a  tyranny  by  the  existing  Government,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  If,  to  put  an  extreme  case,  the  Government,  with  the  aid 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  to  pass  a  Bill  to  abolish  the 
Monarchy,  the  King,  according  to  this  theory,  is  bound  to  give  his 
immediate  assent,  although  the  question  has  never  been  submitted 
to  the  people ;  and  it  matters  not  that  the  new  Second  Chamber, 
promised  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Parliament  Act,  has  not  been 
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created.  The  uncontrolled  right  to  pass  into  law  any  Bill  that  it 
chooses,  is  vested  in  the  Executive  Government,  if  it  can  secure 
the  support  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons.  According  to  these 
writers,  the  King  has  no  power  whatever,  and  is  a  mere  cypher. 

To  take  the  present  state  of  things,  Mr.  Asquith  is  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  Dictator  of  this  country,  according  to  this  theory,  so  long  as 
the  present  Coalition  sticks  together. 

It  may  be  asked,  where  do  the  people  of  this  country — the  vaunted 
democracy — come  in?  Where,  indeed?  What  power  do  they 
possess  except  that  of,  at  some  uncertain  date,  ordering  a  counter 
revolution  ? 

Enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  on  the  first  fallacy  which  the  above 
theory  appears  to  involve — the  fallacy  that  the  present  British 
Constitution  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  abolished  or  is  in 
abeyance. 

The  theory,  however,  seems  to  involve  another,  and  much  more 
important  fallacy ;  that  if  the  Crown  should  venture  to  require  any 
proof  that  the  people  desire  a  Bill  to  become  law,  this  is  the  same 
thing  as  an  attempt  to  revive  the  Eoyal  Prerogative  of  Veto.  In 
the  first  place  those  who  put  forward  this  argument  are  merely 
playing  upon  the  word  “Veto.”  The  Royal  Veto,  when  exercised, 
stopped  a  Bill  for  a  time  which  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
If  the  Crown  were  now — after  a  Bill,  however  revolutionary,  had 
been  referred  to  the  electors — to  continue  to  refuse  assent,  that 
would  indeed  be  an  attempt  to  revive  the  Royal  Veto.  To  insist, 
however,  on  some  proof  that  the  electors  desire  the  passing  of  a 
Bill,  say,  fundamentally  altering  the  Constitution — especially  when 
other  signs  seem  to  point  to  grave  doubts  on  the  subject — is  alto¬ 
gether  a  different  thing.  There  is  at  present  no  Second  Chamber 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  apparently  it  is  not  intended  that  any 
Second  Chamber  which  may  be  created  shall  have  any  real  powers. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Crown  also  has  no  power,  the  sooner  that 
it  is  known  by  the  electors  that  the  Executive  of  the  moment  is 
omnipotent  and  unchecked,  the  better.  The  danger  at  the  present 
time  is  that  Democratic  forms  and  phrases  are  being  used  to  stifle 
and  strangle  Democracy. 

“Nunquamne  Reponam?” 
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